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HE familiar, human interest advertising of the 

International Correspondence Schools has been 
appearing in the magazines for many years and has 
been a conspicuous example of sustained success in 
the education-by-mail field. 

Recently, however, a new note has been struck in 
I. C. S. advertising, and for the first time the full 
story of this institution has been published in maga- 
zines of large circulation. 

Such advertisements as “What Becomes of the 
Fifth Grade Boy?” and “Classmates” and “The Uni- 
versity of the Night” have done much to show the 
really valuable work the International Correspon- 
dence Schools are doing in training men and women 
to be more valuable to themselves, their employers, 
and to the community in which they live. 

No series of advertisements prepared at Adver- 
tising Headquarters in recent years has created 
more interest. No series, we are sure, has contrib- 
uted quite as much to a better understanding of the 
ideals, the prestige and the practical value of this 
world-famous “University of the Night.” 
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The confidence a 
farm family has in a 
product advertised in 
a Standard Farm Paper 
could only be secured 
through a long estab- 
lished confidence in 


the publication and in 
the service it renders. 


Serving over 2,000,000 farm families 
THE STANDARD FARM PAPERS 


Wisconsin Agriculturist Breeder’s Gazette 

Wallaces’ Farmer Nebraska Farmer 

Progressive Farmer The Farmer, St. Paul 

The Farmer’s Wife Pacific Rural Press 

The Prairie Farmer Hoard’s Dairyman 
American Agriculturist 


Send for the March issue of “The Rural Market” 


STANDARD Farm Papers, INc. 
Wallace C, Richardson, Gen. Mgr. 
a Bldg. 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Making the Advertising Plan 


What Precedes the Advertising When an Agency Gets to Work 


By Henry Eckhardt 


I 


AID an agency man to an ad- 

vertiser: “The first step in our 
procedure would be to lay out a 
plan.” 

“My dear man,” came back the 
prospect, “we spend only $100,000 
a year.” 


II 


Went another agency man into 
the office of his newly signed 
client. It was his session of 
sessions—the presentation of the 
plan. He felt peculiarly confident. 
His plan was that rarity among 
plans, complete yet simple. And, 
oh, how much work to keep it 
simple ! 

Superficially, the advertiser ex- 
amined the plan. He announced 
he was much disappointed. 

“Disappointed!” exclaimed the 
agency man, chagrined and non- 
plussed, “Why? 

; t doesn’t look like a thorough 
jo ” 

What the advertiser really 
meant, it was later discovered, was 
—the plan did not look like a 
voluminous job. 


III 


Another plan. 

This plan was painstakingly 
complete. It had to be. The ad- 
vertiser had one of those “all-over- 
the-lot” propositions. 

The presentation was made be- 
fore an executive board. The 
agency representative arranged 
his documents before him. He 
cleared his throat to read. At that 


Another case. 


moment, the chairman, who had 
been eying the sheaf of closely 
written pages, raised his hand. 
“One moment,” said he. “We're 
busy men. I don’t doubt but that 
you've got it all there. But let’s 


have the net oft it—quick.” 
* * 


All of which indicates that ad- 
vertisers and advertising men 
would do well to spend a few 
minutes on the question: 

What is an advertising plan? 

In the answering of that ques- 
tion, one is quite likely to dispose 
of severaF sub-questions, such as: 

Who should have an advertising 
plan? 

Of what should such a plan 
consist ? 

How should it be put together? 

The ancient philosophers asked. 
“What is there?” and evolved the 
altogether unexciting definition, 
“matter and space.” Then they 
began to resolve “matter and 
space” into molecular theories and 
mechanistic universes, etc., and an 
entire world of interesting things 
unfolded itselfi—to absorb philoso- 
phers ever since. 

What is an advertising plan? It 
is the chart according to which 
an advertiser controls his public 
relations, both direct and indirect. 

That definition neither inspires 
much nor helps much. But when 
one begins to resolve “chart” and 
“controls” and “public relations” 
into specific, applicable details, 
then the whole world of advertis- 
ing planning unfolds itself—and is 
an absorbing and worth-while study. 

In the broad sense, every ad- 
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vertiser works on a plan. That 
is, he. governs his public relations 
according to certain policies, pur- 
poses and conditions. 

This is true not only of the 
advertiser who has his own or- 
ganized plan committee. It is 
true also of the advertiser who 
seems to be muddling through. 
Consider the advertiser who ad- 
vertises under compulsion. He 
does no more than necessary to 
keep abreast of his competitors 
and align with his distributors. 
Plan? He wouldn’t bother with 
one. Yet, he has one—that of 
placing unwilling steps in his 
competitor’s tracks. 

Consider the advertiser, who 
like a certain magazine publisher, 
is a veritable dynamo of energy. 
He contracts for a “big, new fea- 
ture.” He appropriates a sum 
for promotion. With his promo- 
tion man, he sets down a list of 
“things we can do,” and “dopes 
out” copy for each. Plan? He 
hasn’t time for one. Yet he has 
one—that of acting on the in- 
spiration of the moment. 

Yes, every advertiser works on 
a plan. The differences come in 
control. One has his _ plan 
controlled for him, by circum- 
stances. Another does his own 
controlling, but through half- 
baked hunches. And again, the 
scientific management of the 
modern school, which strives for 
definite, conscious control in all 
directions, insists on the same 
definite, conscious control in its 
advertising. 

The sooner advertisers realize 
this, the sooner they will abandon 
the plan that consists of drift, and 
tackle the plan that consists of 
conscious control toward a pre- 
determined end. 

This conscious planning or con- 
trol, divides into two kinds: 

(1) Informal. 

(2) Formal. 

Of the informal plan, we need 
say but little. It is the kind of 
plan which does not exist on 
paper. It lives in some individual’s 
head. Unless, the plan is simple, 
the proposition clean-cut, and the 
head mighty clear—the result is 
likely to be a grand muddle. 

Yet, there are such simple plans, 
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such simple propositions, such 
clear heads. Those who watch 
New York stores, for instance, 
often cite the advertising of 
a certain concern. Its underlying 
policy is most consistent and in- 
telligent. Its week- by-week opera- 
tion varies adroitly in emphasis 
and pace. Results are known to 
be successful, for the establish- 
ment’s volume has doubled in two 
years. Yet its plan is of the in- 
formal type. It can afford to 
be, for its elements are simple 
and its market is immediately at 
hand. 


WRITTEN AND CHARTED PLANS 
REVEAL DEFICIENCIES 


But far better are most plans, 
if reduced to writing. Writing 
crystallizes them. Writing com- 
pels thinking through. Writing 
makes the control scientific. It is 
still better if charts are added to 
the writing. Charts compel unity 
—or shamefully expose the lack 
of it. Charts compel a definite 
beginning and a definite ending— 
or glaringly show the lack of 
them. Charts get all the elements 
into proper relationships—or show 
their incongruity. All of this 
means that the written, charted 
plan helps with some of the most 
intricate of the problems of man- 
agement. 

To illustrate : 

Two men formed a partnership. 
One had been doing lithography 
for advertisers. The other had 
been conducting a typographical 
and printing service for them. 
Both had risen in their respective 
fields to pre-eminent niches. 

This combination organized to 
supply typographical service, let- 
ter-press printing, offset lithog- 
raphy, direct-mail campaigns, 
window displays and books, all of 
highest grade. 

Next in the scheme of getting 
under way, came the promotion, 
the advertising. What should be 
the plan? What should be stressed 
—how? That precipitated the 
confusion. 

As the advertising plan gathered 
all these separate elements into a 
unified conception, and as it put 
them into their proper relationship, 
it recrystallized the idea of the 
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business. It was seen that two 
decidedly diverse services were be- 
ing offered, one printing, and the 
other, advertising. Nor could the 
two be combined. Of the two, the 
advertising was the more impor- 
tant, because it fed the printing. 
But how was their kind of ad- 
vertising to be described? As each 
point went down in writing ,and 
was fitted into a chart, not only 
was the advertising program es- 
tablished ; but with it, the aims, the 
methods and the product of the 
organization also acquired a clearly 
defined guiding principle. 

And that is the service of the 
written, charted plan. It fixes the 
conscious control of the advertis- 
ing. Often, it also helps to crystal- 
lize policies outside of the 
advertising. 

This kind of plan is known as— 
The Formal Plan. 

The guides of the ancient city 
of Alexandria had a unique way 
of impressing the visitor with 
the proper awe and respect for 
the Serapeium—that architectural 
wonder of the 400 marble columns. 

They showed him first the vast 
semi-circular quay, and said, “It 
isn’t here.” 

They showed him the Temple of 
Neptune, and said, “This isn’t it.” 

They showed him the Caesareum, 
and said, “This isn’t it.” 

Finally, the visitor, exasperated, 
would exclaim: “Why take me 
through all this?” 

“So that you will properly view 
what is now to be shown you.” 
Similarly, we have come now to 


our sub-question: “What is a 
Formal Plan?” 

The Formal Plan is of two 
kinds: 


(1) The Fundamental Plan. 

(2) The Operating Plan. 
ge reason for such division is 
this: 

Every business, worthy of the 
name, is founded on certain un- 
changing fundamentals. Its prod- 
uct, or service, makes certain un- 
changing appeals. 

Whatever else.it may do, the 
advertising must adhere to these 
unchangeables. At the same time, 


its expression of these unchange- 
ables may and must vary with 
conditions. 
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Thus, it is better to have these 
unchangeables_ established as a 
sort of permanent platform: and 
similarly it is better to have the 
interpretation and application es- 
tablished as a separate platform, 
which is subject to periodical re- 
view and adjustment. 

Therefore, the Fundamental 
Plan should be prepared at the 
outset. It should fix the broad, 
underlying principles and appeals 
and market facts. 


ANALYSIS FIRST 


The Fundamental Plan, in turn, 
usually divides into two parts. The 
first is the Fundamental Analysis. 
This analysis establishes the an- 
swer to five questions which are 
the keys to marketing control. 
These five questions are: 

(1) What are we selling? 

(2) To whom are we selling? 

(3) Where do these people live? 

(4) What is our competition? 

(5) What is the method of 
sale? 

Probably most business men 
think they have the answers on tip- 
tongue. But I am afraid that these 
questions look simpler than they 
are. 

To cite an actual case and how 
it worked out. 

This method of beginning the 
Formal Plan was shown a hotel 
man. He read the five questions. 

“Any man with a common-sense 
understanding of the hotel busi- 
ness,” was his comment, “could 
write the answers offhand.” 

He was invited to make good 
on his statement. Here are his 
notations: 


1. What are we selling? Rooms 
and service. 
2. To whom are we selling? 


The traveling public. 

3. Where do these people live? 
Everywhere. 

4. What is the competition ? 

(He named over several hotels: ) 

5. What is the method of sale? 
Booklets and letters to inquirers, 
and a salesman to follow up es- 
pecially good inquiries 

Then the research took hold. 

It applied product analysis to the 
first question. What are we sell- 
ing? Certainly, it wasn’t simply 

(Continued on page 157) 
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Call on Dad about graduation time 


“Think he’ll come across?” 

“Yes sir-ee! You see, I’ve got an agreement with him. 
For every dollar I save towards a car, Dad’ll put up two. 
Maybe I haven’t been saving! In another month I’ll have 
my third—then Dad’s got to put up two thirds—and I get 
the car. Gee, what a vacation I’m going to have before I 
start for college.” 

Determination with a capital “D” is one of the fine 
qualities planted and nurtured in 500,000 boys by 

f THE B 
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These boys, averaging 15% to 16 years old, are at an age 
when wants are extensive and pressing. Through stories 
and articles, THE AMERICAN Boy shows them how noth- 
ing is beyond their grasp, if they but determine to get it. 
More—it shows them how to direct this force to an end. 
How to save, how to earn, businesslike ways to go about 
things. It gives them a sense of responsibility, and shows 
how to use responsibility without abusing it. 

A lot of these boys are at automobile age. Another 
great bunch is right behind them. They’ll be part pur- 
chasers and actual owners of cars. A tremendous market 
in itself. But every one of these half-million boys exerts 
a powerful influence in the family’s choice of a car. To 
have these boys “pulling” for your car is worth vigorous 
and consistent effort. Expend that effort where it will help 
you most. Advertise to them in THE AMERICAN Boy. 

Copy reaching us by April 15th will appear in the June 
issue. 


THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
(Member A.B.C.) 
Lafayette Boulevard, Detroit, Michigan 
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Selling 


a hidden value 


Sixteen years ago a middle western manu- 
facturer was making window shades. 

On the surface they looked like other win- 
dow shades. But they had this advantage— 
in actual use they did not crack or develop 
pinholes. 

Experienced dealers recognized the superi- 
ority of this shade but complained that their 
customers would not pay a higher price for a 
shade that looked no different from others. 


Then the manufacturer decided to present 
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the facts about his product direct to American 
housewives. 

First a name was coined to represent this 
product as the new type of shade it really was 
—BRENLIN—the New Window 
Shade Material. 


Then the name was stamped 
on the edge of each shade—so 
that customers could readily 
identify it. 

Finally, consumer advertising 
carried the story of these hidden 
values in BRENLIN directly into 
the homes. It told women why 
BRENLIN was more durable. 

When this product was first 
advertised The Charles W. 
Breneman Company operated 
one small plant in Cincinnati. 
Today two large plants and five 
additional branches are needed to take care 
of the demand for BRENLIN. 

It has been the privilege of the J. Walter 
Thompson Company to co-operate with The 
Charles W. Breneman Company in coining 
the name BRENLIN and in advertising it since 
it was first put on the market—16 years ago. 








J. WALTER THOMPSON COMPANY 
eAdvertising 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON CINCINNATI 
SAN FRANCISCO LONDON 


























Department Store Rates and the Cost 
of the Agate Line 


Higher Labor Charges May Result in Bringing Rates More in Line with 
Production Costs 


HE cost of making the agate 

line is again being increased 
for New York City newspaper 
publishers. Labor charges, after 
going up 100 per cent since the 
old days, have again increased 
during the past year. 

Compared with January 1, 1923, 
the following unions in newspaper 
offices have received these in- 
creases in wages: 


Pressmen: Three dollars per week in- 
crease and seven hours less per week 
for the night workers. A 7 per cent 


increase in wages, 
Paper Handlers: Three dollars 


week increase. 9 per cent increase. 
Photo-engravers: Five dollars per 
week increase. 9 per cent increase. 
Electrotypers: Three dollars per week 
increase. 5 per cent increase. 
Electricians: Six dollars per week in- 
crease. 11 per cent increase. 


The Typographical Union is 
demanding a 25 per cent reduction 
in hours which means a six-hour 
day, and a 22 per cent increase in 
wages, demanding that the eight 
hours shall be reduced to six and 
that an increase of $12 a week in 
wages be granted. 

The stereotypers have demand- 
ed a $10 a week increase and the 
Mailers’ Union is demanding a 
$6 a week increase. 

The cost of the product sold by 
the publisher has increased. One 
of his big customers, the depart- 
ment store, continues to buy space 
on a contract rate at a very low 
price. Many national advertisers 
have pointed out to publishers 
that the department store rate 1s 
too low and if it were raised and 
less department store advertising 
resulted, everybody would be bet- 
ter off. The publishers discovered 
during the strike last year that less 
dominating department store space 
wasn’t such an unhealthy condi- 
tion after all. At that time there 
was talk about a revision in rates 
which would make the big local 
contract rate high enough so that 
no part of its burden should be 


per 





thrown upon the outside national 
advertiser. 

As one big publisher says: 
“Many publishers do not get back 
their manufacturing costs in the 
sale of their product to department 
stores on a contract rate for big 
space. Every publisher must 
make a profit over his cost of pro- 
duction to stay in _ business. 
Whenever the publisher talks 
about advances in rate to cover 
increased labor and material costs 
he finds that the most strenuous 
opposition comes from the local 
department store. While a _ na- 
tional advertiser will pay on a 
basis of what the paper is able to 
deliver him in messages carried 
into the home, department store 
owners kick at any increase in 
rate just on general principles.” 

Another newspaper publisher 
points out that the changes in 
hours of pressroom labor and 
other changes affecting paper 
handlers and other labor in the 
newspaper publisher’s office make 
revision in prices, especially for 
the big department store, a nat- 
ural sequence. 

Many national advertisers say 
that they would be pleased if 
minimum department store rates 
were advanced. It is not a logi- 
cal or healthy condition, some of 
them say, to have some buyers 
getting space at less than the cost 
of production, because it must be 
paid for by somebody. Upon the 
fact that less department store ad- 
vertising would be a good thing 
almost everyone seems to agree, 
including the department store 
owners themselves. Tremendous 
competition in the use of big 
space rather than more reliance 
upon unusual copy appeal, has not 
been the best thing in the world 


for department stores, news- 
papers or national adver- 
tisers. Many department store 


owners believe that smaller space 
with better copy would produce 
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just as good results for the de- 
partment store as it is now get- 

ting through the use of brutal 
display of space. 

The advertising agent is liable 
to take the position in this matter 
that if any department store se- 
cures space at less than the cost 
of production it is not a good 
thing for his client, the national 
advertiser. The agent placing a 
large amount of national advertis- 
ing wants the publisher to think 
of it as a developer of local ad- 
vertising for him. He knows 
when a manufacturer comes from 
a distant city and invades the 
New York market, for example, 
that this national advertising helps 
many small retailers carrying this 
new manufacturer’s line to make 
more sales. A certain type of re- 
tailer uses mewspaper space to 
push the manufacturer’s product. 
This develops good local advertis- 
ing for the publisher. While the 
agent has no desire to make con- 
crete suggestions or to dictate 
local rates, he does ask a rate high 
enough to throw no part of the 
burden on the national advertiser. 

The publisher, who knows his 
cost and makes a rate which will 
not allow anyone to buy space at 
less than the cost of production, 
is operating on a sound basis, but 
the man who sells space at less 
than present production costs is 
like the man who does not know 
his costs in a factory or local 
store and is giving away mer- 
chandise. The long-discussed dif- 
ferential between the local rate 
and the foreign rate has been 
talked over informally by manu- 
facturers, publishers and agents, 
and some of the difficulties for 
the manufacturer who does not 
have an exclusive agent, but who 
sells to anybody, have been pointed 
out. The manufacturer with an 
exclusive local agent, can get the 
low local rate by advertising over 
his agent’s name in the city he 
enters. The other manufacturer 
can’t use a local name so he pays 
the foreign rate. 

There has been a more frank 
discussion on these subjects ever 
since the pressmen’s strike. It is 
a peculiar fact that almost all of 
the people concerned agree in the 
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opinion that a smaller amount of 
department store advertising in the 
newspapers with a more unusual 
copy appeal would be a better 
thing for everyone concerned. 
With the premise that less big 
department store advertising jn 
newspapers would be a good thing 
for everybody as a starting point, 
plans might be worked out which 
would bring the minimum depart- 
ment store rate more in line with 
the increased cost to the publisher 
of manufacturing his agate line. 





Marketing Association Adopts 
Egg Trade-Mark 


The Washington Co-operative Egg & 
Poultry Association, Seattle, Wash., a 
producers’ marketing agency, has made 
application for registration of the trade- 


mark “Co-operative” for use on eggs. 
This association is conducting a cam- 
paign in Washington, using cooking 


publications and newspapers. In its news- 
paper copy the association is acting 
jointly with other egg candlers in ad- 
vertising eggs to encourage consumers 
to use more of them. The Birchard Com- 
pany, Seattle advertising agency, directs 
the association’s advertising. 


J. F. Jones with The Mohawk 
Rubber Company 


J. F. Jones has been made general 
sales manager of The Mohawk Rubber 
Company, Akron, Ohio. Mr. Jones was 
formerly general sales manager of the 
Canister Company of New Jersey, with 
headquarters at New York. He was at 
one time district manager with the Por- 
tage Rubber Company, and also with the 
Gates Rubber Company. 


J. H. Woods with Great 


Northern Life Insurance 

The Great Northern Life Insurance 
Company, Chicago, has appointed John 
Hall Woods as advertising manager. Mr. 
Woods was recently with the advertising 
department of the Evansville, Ind., Cour- 
ier and Journal and formerly was adver- 
tising manager of the Princeton, Ind., 
Democrat. 











Dwight P. Robinson Appoints 
Dorland 


Dwight P. Robinson & Company, New 
York, engineers and constructors, have 
appointed the Dorland Agency, Inc., New 
York, to direct their advertising account. 





Furniture Campaign Planned 
The Francis H. Bacon Furniture Com- 
pany of Boston will conduct a campaign 
in magazines and Boston newspapers. 
This advertising will be directed by 
the Tuthill Advertising Agency, Inc., 
New York. 
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More than 125,000 attendance is assured at 


Milwaukee Milwaukee’s first real Radio Show to be held 
under the direction of The Milwaukee Journal 


Radio Show at the Auditorium October 22 to 29, 1924 





Milwaukee’s Leading Radio Dealers 
Endorse The Milwaukee Journal’s 
Coming Radio Show— 


Allen-Bradley Co. Boston Store 
Julius Andrae & Sons Co. Alex M. Kailing Co. 
Herman Andrae Electrical Co. Waldheim & Co. 


Badger Radio Supply Co. Michael Ert 

Lemke Electrical Co. Bates Radio Co. 

Radio Doctors, Inc. Seyfert Radio Co. 

B. S. Wisniewski Co. Kesselmann-O’ Driscoll Co. 


This Radio Show will be held in connection with 
The Journal’s annual Food, Household and Elec- 
trical Exposition. Write, wire, or telephone The 
Milwaukee Journal and the floor plan of the 
Auditorium and complete information of available 
booths will be sent to you immediately. Preferred 
space is now being reserved—prompt action is 
advisable if you wish representation. 











Read in more than four out The Milwaukee 
of five Milwaukee homes O 


FIRST~ by Merit 
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Sundays in the 


We Make Up Our 


SUNDAYS, here in the Middle 
West, we do most of our men- 
tal buying. 





Sunday means time to read... 
and Sunday means leisure to 
note our needs. 


On Sundays we apportion the 
weekly budget... we make up 
our buying minds. 


That’s what national adver- 
tisers say...say it by their 
lineage in the Sunday Herald’ 
and Examiner. 


- 


Chicago Herald 


NEW YORK : 1819 Broadway 
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Middle West... 


Buying Minds 











Last year... in 1923... the 
Herald and Examiner [which 
costs 3 cents more’than any 


other Chicago Sunday paper} 
had 





More Sunday readers than any 
newspaper West of the Hudson 


More Sunday National adver- 
tising than any other newspaper 
in Chicago 


SUNDAYS, here in the Middle 
‘West, we make up our buy- 
ing minds. 


and Examiner 


SAN FRANCISCO: Monadnock Bidg. 
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How the Radio Business 
Is Growing in Chicago 


These are the pioneer days of the radio industry 
when public interest quickly responds to advertising, 
and the groundwork is being laid for future successes. 
To the foresighted advertiser of today belongs the 
growing business of the future. 


Every line of radio advertising in The Chicago Daily 
- News has a reader interest that meets the most exact- 
ing of advertising standards. This advertising, 
together with the daily radio pages of The Chicago 
Daily News, and WMAQ—The Chicago Daily News 
Radio Broadcasting Station—forms the most effec- 
tive “hook-up”—a “high-powered amplifying cir- 
cuit” —that a radio advertiser can obtain in Chicago, 
or perhaps anywhere. 


The radio-minded public of Chicago and vicinity 
naturally look to the advertising columns of The 
Daily News for buying information; and radio deal- 
ers wisely place their advertising in The Chicago 
Daily News where general local merchants have for 
years found it profitable to concentrate the greatest 
part of their advertising. 


With the rapidly growing interest in radio in 
Chicago, radio advertising in The Chicago Daily 
News is an investment that pays unusual dividends 
and offers exceptional permanent business-building 
possibilities. 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


First in Chicago 








Sana 
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Adler Salesmen Help Teach Dealers 
the Fundamentals of Advertising 


Retailers Now Invest $1.67 in Advertising Adler Collegian Clothes for 
Every Dollar Invested by the House 


By Ed Wolff 


Manager of Sales and Advertising, David Adler & Sons Company 


| neg years ago the salesmen 
for Adler Collegian Clothes, 
Milwaukee, were reporting at the 
end of each trip a certain number 
of customers unsold and lost to 
competitors because “They have to 
have an advertised line.” Today 
important and influential retailers 
are approaching the house to se- 
cure its product as their feature 
line, “because we want an adver- 
tised line on which to build our 
volume.” 

The change is due partly to im- 
proved product, partly to the ad- 
vertising itself, but in large mea- 
sure the credit must be extended to 
the house’s salesmen for the man- 
ner in which they have sold the 
advertising idea to their customers 
and prospects throughout their 
territories. Their interest at first 
was desultory, if not hostile. Now 
all appreciate the value of the ad- 
vertising and the majority are en- 
thusiastic about it. A number of 
factors made the problem peculiar- 
ly difficult. 

In the clothing industry the 
personality of the salesman and a 
long acquaintance with his cus- 
tomers’ needs is of exceptional 
value. Among the twenty-six 
salesmen the average term of ser- 
vice was twenty-three years. But 
this very advantage, from a sell- 
ing angle, was a decided drawback 
in trying to instil new ideas re- 
garding advertising into men of 
their age and fixed habits. 

Again, the national advertising 
began. in 1919, when retailers were 
pleading with manufacturers for 
goods. Naturally, no immediate 
return was apparent. The house, 
however, had chosen this time to 
begin its national advertising as a 
cushion for the drop that was ex- 
pected, and which in fact material- 
ized within a few months. Thus, 
no good was evident when the ad- 


vertising started; and when the 
slump came Adler Collegian 
Clothes, like everything else, did 
not move with the abandon char- 
acteristic of those years of easy 
selling. The salesmen were almost 
unanimous in saying, “It pays to 
advertise, but what good is it 
doing us ” 


WHAT THE SALESMEN THOUGHT OF 
ADVERTISING 


Finally, during the boom sea- 
sons the sales manager had ex- 
plained to the sales force the ad- 
vantages to be expected from the 
advertising, but the salesmen had 
looked on the expenditure as a 
silk-shirt luxury; and when the 
business tide ebbed, and they were 
pushed for greater volume, they 
said, “Well, give us the right kind 
of advertising. Let us offer deal- 
ers local advertising to conform 
with the size of the order, and 
we'll show you some _ business 
that’ll open your eyes.” 

In the opinion of the sales man- 
ager, advertising concessions given 
to dealers in return for orders 
were recognized by the retailers as 
a subsidy, or a form of price- 
concession. It led them to believe 
that the maker himself admitted 
that his goods were not worth the 
full price asked. It argued that 
the manufacturer was not con- 
vinced that his product was a good 
buy at the marked figures, and of 
ccurse that evidence of shaken 
confidence reflected itself in the 
dealer. A long list of retailers 
could be cited to prove that while 
the advertising concession might 
stimulate the size of the order for 
one season, or possibly two, yet al- 
most invariably the dealer soon 
began to cancel down his orders, 
to return, to complain, and finally 
would drift out of the fold in 
favor of a line no better, but 
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which had a backbone in its ad- 
vertising and selling policy. 

With partly idle factories and 
the united opinion of the sales- 
men against him, it required a 
sort of courage for the sales man- 
ager to refuse advertising con- 
cessions to important dealers. He 
stuck to his guns, and the sales- 
men were more than ever con- 
vinced that advertising (as they 
understood it) was a good talking 
point and nothing more. Then 
came the real educational work. 

A canvass was made of perhaps 
a thousand customers. These 
were divided into those who used 
local advertising and those who 
used it little, if at all. At the next 
sales convention the sales man- 
ager, from the records, quoting 
figures, proved that as a class the 
dealers who advertised locally in a 
consistent and intelligent way 
were buying more and more each 
year from the house. Those re- 
tailers who did not employ local 
advertising, or did not use it prop- 
erly, were in most cases standing 
still, so far as their purchase 
record showed. 

“Now,” argued the sales man- 
ager, “we have here a clear case. 
The advertising retailer is the one 
who grows, in nearly every case. 
Let us suppose, just for example, 
that Salesman Smith had among 
his customers only dealers who 
advertise. Obviously his volume 
with them would grow every sea- 
son. He would make more money 
every year, in commissions, than 
he had made the year before. 

“Again, let us suppose that 
Salesman Karter had only dealers 
who do not advertise. It is clear 
that his volume with them year 
after year would remain about 
stationary, as would his earnings. 

“But if Salesman Karter were 
to teach his dealers how to adver- 
tise, and if he taught every new 
customer the same thing, then his 
commissions would grow by leaps 
and bounds. 

“Now, all of you have some 
dealers who advertise, and some 
who don’t. It is our job to teach 


the non-advertising dealer how to 
advertise, and teach the advertis- 
ing dealer how to advertise bet- 
ter.” The men exchanged glances. 
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“However,” continued the sales 
manager, “your job is to sell 
clothing, not advertising. We have 
an advertising department here to 
teach your dealers how to use ad- 
vertising to increase sales. Will 
every man who wants his dealers 
taught advertising and sales pro- 
motion please call out his name, so 
we can make a record and work 
accordingly ?” 

Naturally, every salesman want- 
ed his dealers to be taught to sell 
more, so that they might buy 
more, especially as the advertising 
department was going to do the 
work. Then, in individual con- 
ferences, it was explained to each 
man that before the advertising 
department could work for him 
effectively, he would have to “pre- 
pare the mind” of the dealer for 
the education that was to follow. 
Having gone on record as being 
in favor of the move, he could not 
well demur. : 


AN EASY FIRST SEASON 


For the first season the educa- 
tional work assigned to the sales- 
man was made easy. He was 
given data of certain dealers in 
his territory whose record showed 
them to be growing in purchases 
regularly. He was given copies of 
that dealer’s advertising, clipped 
from local newspapers. He was 
told how to present the matter to 
the dealer when he called. This 
“preparing the mind” of the dealer 
was really a carefully planned 
argument designed to sell him the 
idea of advertising. 

Some of the salesmen remem- 
bered and carried out the work 
fairly well; others lost interest 
after a week or two on the road. 

The next season each man was 
given a leather portfolio, contain- 
ing a complete exhibit of the firm’s 
advertising efforts. The title page 
contained a brief dissertation on 
the value of national advertising 
to those dealers who took advan- 
tage of it. At the convention 
when these books were distributed 
it was pointed out that the manu- 
facturer’s national advertising is a 
potential force that can operate 
for the local dealer only when the 
latter permits it to do so. 

“Sending a man a dozen eggs 








rons 
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doesn’t mean that he will hatch a 
dozen chickens. It may mean that 
he will soon have twelve rotten 
eggs. But if he puts those eggs 
in an incubator, and tends them 
carefully, he may in time grow 
from them a thousand chickens, 
each of which will give him an- 
other dozen eggs from which he 
can grow still more thousands. 
The more he has the more he can 
grow. But he can’t do it by let- 
ting the first dozen eggs lie on the 
shelf. So with advertising. Our 
national advertising, by itself, 
won’t make a dealer rich. But if 
he arranges to turn our national 
advertising to his own benefit, by 
hooking up with it—” 

The men understood. Again, in 
individual conversations in the 
sales manager’s office, each man 
was presented with “his share” of 
the work, which was “to prepare 
the minds of the dealers for the 
instruction that the advertising 
department will send out.” 

As a matter of fact, the adver- 
tising department did send to 
dealers certain letters and circu- 
lars, presenting the advantages of 
advertising locally, offering free 
electrotypes, typical layouts and 
text matter. In addition, every 
dealer was invited to send in his 
own advertising “items” to be 
made up into newspaper adver- 
tisements, stuffers, dodgers and so 
on. Special letters were prepared 
to order. On request, local con- 
Gitions were investigated, analyzed 
in connection with the dealer’s 
present and possible volume, and a 
comprehensive report and recom- 
mendation, fitted to his special 
problem, forwarded with an offer 
of further assistance. Great pains 
were taken to keep each salesman 
irformed of all that was done for 
every one of his customers, and 
these reports were so phrased as 
to convey the impression that the 
advertising department, while hav- 
ing done much, was eager to do 
even more for the dealer in ques- 
tion. 

It would be a callous salesman 
indeed who would remain entirely 
indifferent and passive under those 
conditions. Perhaps half of the 
men by this time were sold heart 
and soul on the idea, and were 
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eager to do all that they could to 
further its operation. A third of 
them had begun to believe that 
possibly there might be something 
in it, and the remainder had at 
least ceased to be skeptical. 

But the leaven had taken hold. 
Now, instead of giving the sales- 
man “preparatory” work to do 
with his customers in general, 
certain dealers were selected from 
each territory and the correspond- 
ing salesman had a long confer- 
ence with the sales manager on 
how to swing these particular re- 
tailers into the advertising col- 
umn. Without realizing it, the 
men absorbed enough instruction 
—apparently intended for these 
individual dealers—to use on all 
their customers. Results became 
more apparent and more numer- 
ous. 

During each succeeding conven- 
tion the individual salesmen who 
have made a marked success in 
this line have been given credit 
for the work in open meeting. 
The advertising department and 
the sales manager have remained 
in the background, being presented 
as merely the tool with which 
these salesmen effect their purpose. 

As a result, in less than four 
years, a line, previously classed by 
the trade as unadvertised, has 
taken its place in the minds of 
merchants as a nationally adver- 
tised brand, though its actual cash 
expenditure is less than that of 
many of its competitors. Few re- 
quests now come for advertising 
concessions to a dealer, and these 
from the newer men. The house’s 
customers last year spent in ad- 
vertising the product $1.67 for 
every dollar that was invested by 
the house, so far as can be ascer- 
tained. And instead of reports 
that “We lost him because he had 
to have an advertised line,” the 
sales department each trip gets 
several hundred orders from new 
accounts marked, “Give this cus- 
tomer special advertising advice. 
He is going to feature the line.” 


Sedalia, Mo., “Capital” and 
“Democrat” Appointment 


Ralph W. Mitchell has been made 
Kansas City representative of the Se- 
dalia, Mo., Capital and Democrat. 
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Thomas Cus s Rules “President C. W. Eliot—‘Good 
Health; Sticking to one job; 

of nave Work.’ 
“Henry Clews, L.L.D.—‘Hard 
VERY iit Ge ee he Work and concentration of ener- 


of the Thos. Cusack Co., Chi- 
cago, a sales letter is sent to the 
company’s salesmen and _ its 
branches throughout the country. 
Frequently the sales managers use 
the letters as a text for sales 
meetings. One such letter was 
based upon a talk to employees by 
Mr. Cusack, in which he said: 

“Few men succeed in life. 

“Many men fail. 

“Those who fail are those who 
do not live right. 

“Your first duty is to form good 
habits. 

“The first good habit to form is 
‘early rising’—six o’clock. 

“I don’t remember the time that 
I wasn’t up at six o'clock. 

“Tf you want to have an asset 
in life get up at six o'clock, eat a 
‘careful’ breakfast, and you'll find 
your brain will function right, 
through the entire day. 

“The second good habit to form 
is that of Work. 

“All the failures I know are men 
who do not work. 

“Men that form the habit of 
working are the men who make 
good. 

“No matter what your aim in 
life may be, you will get there if 
you will work, and work intelli- 
gently. 

“The man who loafs and drifts 
is always a failure. 

“All the success attributed to me 
is nothing but the result of work. 

“For many years I worked 
fourteen hours a day. 

“Hard work means success. 

“And as you succeed in life and 
get to make money, as you will, 
remember that there are poor in 
the world. 

“Part of that money you should 
give to those unfortunate people. 

“Unfortunate is the man that 
has too much money. 

“Unfortunate is the man 
does not have to work. 

“The following prominent men 
were asked to what one or two 
things they attributed their suc- 


who 


cess: 





gies upon the matter in hand.’ 

“C. H. Parkhurst, D.D.—‘Good 
Parentage and Hard Work.’ 

“John W. Gates—‘Attending 
strictly to my own business and 
working 16 hours a day.’ 

“W. L. Douglas—‘Being a thor- 
ough practical shoemaker. Hard 
Work and determination to suc- 
ceed under adverse circumstances.’ 

“Luther Burbank—‘Honest, sin- 
cere, and strict attention to busi- 
ness and to the interest of others 
as well as my own.’ 

“J. Walter Thompson—‘Hustle.’ 

“Col. A. A. Pope—‘Self-Sacrifice 
and work.’ 

“John Wanamaker—‘First on 
the job in the morning and last to 
leave at night.” 

“Andrew Carnegie—‘Three rules 
of success: Work! Work! Work!’ 

“J. D. Rockefeller—‘Maintaining 
my credit and perseverance in 
work.’ 

“Henry Ford—‘Fourteen to 
eighteen hours a day work for a 
number of years and rendering a 
service to humanity.’ 

“A word to the wise 
ficient.” 


Ross H. Wilson Appointed by 


Sheaffer Pen Company 
Ross H. Wilson has been appointed ad- 
vertising manager of the W. A. Sheaffer 
Pen Company, Fort Madison, Iowa. He 
succeeds Joseph B. Gregg. Mr. Wilson 
was formerly dealer service manager of 
the Columbia Phonograph Company at 
Cincinnati. More recently he has been 
with the American Cutlery Company, 

Chicago, as general sales manager. 


United States Rubber Reports 


Larger Sales 

The United States Rubber Company, 
New York, reports gross sxles of $186,- 
261,381 for 1923. This is the largest 
amount reached since the record year 
of 1920. Sales in 1922 were $168,786,- 
350. Net income last year totaled $7.- 
392,656, as against $7,692,039 in 1922. 


is suf- 





Joins Blackett-Sample- 
McFarland 


Sidney B. Egan, who has for several 
years acted as an art counsellor at Chi- 
cago, has been appointed art director 
of Blackett-Sample-McFarland, Inc., Chi- 
cago advertising agency. 
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PHILADELPHIA 


3rd Largest Radio Market 
in the U. S. 


Philadelphians are great home folks and recep- 
tive to anything that will provide home entertain- 
ment and diversion. 

Philadelphia is known as the “city of homes;” 
there are about 400,000 separate dwellings within 
the city limits and approximately 100,000 more in 
the suburbs. 

The Philadelphia Bulletin was ‘one of the first 
newspapers to inaugurate a Radio Department, 
and today enjoys an immense following of the 
radio-using public, the largest following of any 
newspaper published in Pennsylvania. 

Nearly every Philadelphia dealer in Radio sup- 
plies that advertises uses The Bulletin! 

Follow him—he knows! 


Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at one cost by concentrating in 
the newspaper “nearly everybody” reads— 


The Bulletin 


PHILADELPHIAS NEWSPAPER 
Net paid circulation for the year 1923— 


copies 
505 035 a day. 
The circulation of The Philadelphia 
Bulletin is Jarger than that of any other 
daily or Sunday newspaper published in 
Pennsylvania, and is one of the largest 
in the United States. 







y “In \N 
Philadelphia | 


NEW YORK DETROIT LONDON 
814 Park-Lexington Cc. L. Weaver Mortimer Bryans 
Building Verree & Conklin, Inc. 125 Pall Mall, S. W.1 
46th & Park Ave. 117 Lafayette Blvd. 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO PARIS 
Verree & Conklin, Inc. Harry J. Wittschen Ray A. Washburn 
28 East Jackson Verree & Conklin, Inc. 5 rue Lamartine (9) 
Boulevard 681 Market St. 


(Copyright 1924—Bulletin Company) 
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That Beautiful “Hokum” About 


“Class” Circulation 


MERCHANTS Will Notice That It Is Rather a Sickly 
Plant, That Little “Class” Blossom 


Copyright, 1924, by Star Company 














When a newspaper publisher hasn’t any REAL, substan- 
tial circulation to offer, he offers “class.” Then he says to 
the good-natured merchant: “It is true I haven’t got any 
circulation to speak of, but think of the ‘CLASS’ of my 
readers.” 

Many a merchant without realizing that the “class” was 
largely made up of stock ticker watchers, was persuaded to 
invest money in wasted advertising. 





The attention of merchants is called now to the fact that 
these “class” circulation “hokum” propositions seem to en- 
joy rather delicate health. Three of them, lately, the 
GLOBE, the MAIL and the HERALD, have rolled over 
on their little backs, turned up their toes and given up the 
ghost. “Class” didn’t seem able to keep THEM alive. 
And that kind of bogus, would-be respectability, seeking 
to take the place of ability and real strength, won’t keep 
any MERCHANT alive, either. 





If you want to do business with THE PEOPLE, go to 
the paper that THE PEOPLE READ. 

THIS is the paper that the people read. 

The circulation of The Evening Journal is more than 
double that of any other evening newspaper in New York, 
plus 100,000. That circulation includes EVERY CLASS. 
And there isn’t any DUPLICATE circulation in it, either. 
That’s REAL circulation. 








Diba DER 
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T is worth noting that during these months of 
sudden and dramatic changes in the New York 
newspaper field and the practical disappearance 

of three papers, the New York Evening Journal has 
steadily moved ahead. 


It has published more advertising than ever before 
in a similar period in its history. More firms, both 
local and national, are turning every day to the sell- 
ing power of America’s greatest evening newspaper. 


More people are buying it. Its circulation has 
increased and is growing every day. With some of 
the duplication squeezed out of the evening field by 
the combination of the Sun and Globe and Telegram 
and Mail, the circulation of the Evening Journal 
has come to represent almost 45% of the total circu- 
lation of all New York evening papers combined. 


“There may be forty things an ad- 
vertiser ought to buy, but if he gets 
circulation the other thirty-nine will 
take care of themselves.” 


This is especially true of the New York Evening 
Journal with the largest evening circulation in 
America—reaching more than twice as many people 
in every income group as any other New York 
evening newspaper. 


NEW YORK 
EVENING JOURNAL 


America’s Greatest Evening Newspaper. 
More than a million readers. 
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This is significant 


ELOW are listed the names of some of 

the prominent advertisers who regularly 
employ the columns of the Oklahoma Farmer- 
Stockman to carry their sales messages to 
more than 147,000 subscriber-readers. 
This is significant of the value of the Ofla- 
homa Farmer-Stockman as a tested medium 
producing known results in a specific market. 


Ford Motor Company Eastman Kodak Company 
Buick Motor Company Armour & Company 
Oldsmobile Brer Rabbit Syrup 
Willys-Overland, Inc. Sun-Maid Raisins 
Chevro'et Motor Co. Jello 

Dodge Bros. Maxwell House Coffee 
Hudson Motor Company Calumet Baking Powder 


Essex Motor Co. 

Reo Motor Car Co. 
Vacuum Oi? Company 
National Refining Company 


Colgate & Company 
Kellogg Company 
Postum Cereal Co. 


Fisk Rubber Company Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. General Electric 
Kelly-Springfield Tire Co. Delco Light Company 

Exide Batteries National Elec. Light Assn. 
Montgomery Ward & Co. Atlas Portland Cement Co. 
Lorain Oj! Burners international Harvester Co. 
Chesterfield Cigarettes B. F. Avery & Sons, Inc. 







dA 


CARL WILLIAMS 
Edaar T. Bell , Adv. Mar. Oklahoma City, Okla 


THE OKLAHOMA PUBLISHING CO. 
THE DAILY OKLAHOMAN~ OKLAHOMA CITY TIMES 


E.KATZ SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 
NewYork Chicago Kansas City Atlanta San Francisco 
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Demuth Advertises Pipe Guarantee 
Like Insurance Policy 


Campaign Begins This Week to Tell Smokers That “Milano” Pipes Have 
Backing of Manufacturers for Two Years from Date of Purchase 


N_ insurance policy packed 
Li with each pipe is the latest 
thing in pipe merchandising. 


Wm. Demuth & Co., New York, 
makers of WDC pipes for smok- 
ers, have just released an adver- 
tising campaign on their Milano 
pipe, the feature of which is an 
insurance policy which guarantees 
each pipe against cracking or 
burning through for two years. 
The insurance policy, which re- 
sembles a regular insurance policy 
in miniature, reads as follows: 


Wm. Demuth & Co. guar- 
bowl of this WDC Milano 
pipe to be hand-made from genuine 
specially seasoned imported briar and; 
whereas the stem of said pipe is hand-cut 
and fashioned from solid vulcanite; it is 
agreed that Wm. Demuth & Co., in the 
event of said bowl cracking or burning 
through, as a result of reasonable use 
within two years from date of purchase, 
will replace the pipe complete, free of 
charge; and that if the stem breaks due 
to any fault of material, will replace the 
stem: provided that in either case the 
pipe is returned to the company with 
this policy, together with name of dealer 
from whom purchased. 


Whereas 
antee the 


On the back of the policy space 
has been provided for the name 
and address of purchaser and 
dealer. 

The announcement of the in- 
surance policy plan and the new 
advertising campaign for the Mi- 
lano pipes is being made to deal- 
ers by means of business-paper 
advertising, an illustrated broad- 
side and a circular letter. 

The broadside discusses the 
policy plan in detail, showing a 
reproduction of the policy itself. 
It also asks dealers to advise the 
company at once how many Mi- 
lanos they have in stock, so the 
company can send them, without 
expense, enough policies to cover 
them. A postcard is attached for 
the purpose of remitting this in- 
formation and for ordering a 
further supply of pipes. Repro- 
ductions of general advertising 
copy and illustrations of the va- 
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rious assortments in which the 
Milano pipe is sold to dealers are 
also shown. 

In the circular 
are advised that 
policy which we enclose is a 
mighty important document for 
you, because it is going to bring 
you the biggest profits you ever 
took out of your pipe business. 
: Compare this policy with 
any guarantee you ever heard 
of. Consider its novelty—a 
real insurance policy for a pipe. 
Not a mere trite guarantee. Think 
of its effect upon the potential 
customer, the man to whom all 
pipe advertising has looked alike, 
when he comes upon an adver- 
tisement announcing Milano, the 
insured pipe, the pipe with which 
he gets a policy that really pro- 
tects him when he buys.” 

The advertising of the insured 
Milano will begin on March 29 
and will be carried in a wide list 
of mediums of general circulation. 

For some years Wm. Demuth 
& Co. have been large advertisers. 
Their custom has usually been to 
centre the force of the advertis- 
ing upon a single number, such as 
the Wellington, and now the Mi- 
lano, both of which are popular 
members of the line. The com- 
pany’s advertising policy of fea- 
turing certain styles enabled it to 
correct some abuses and _ loose 
methods which formerly obtained 
in the field. One of these evils, 
for instance, was indiscriminate 
style inflation. It had been the 
custom in the trade to offer novel- 
ties from season to season with- 
out any apparent reason for the 
styles shown. The feeling seemed 
to be abroad that the only way 
to get increases in sales was to 
offer something new to sell. But 
the novelties were rarely more 
than slight variations of existing 
shapes and really had no reason 
for existence. Naturally such 


anes. dealers 
“The insurance 
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procedure cluttered up shelves, 
slowed sales for standard num- 
bers and made merchandising dif- 
ficult, both for dealer and manu- 
facturer. And all of this despite 
the fact that the average’ smoker 
really cared only for a few stand- 
ard shapes. 

The company saw the foolish- 
ness of this and be- 
gan to cut down its 
lines, finally arriv- 
ing at twenty-four 
standard shapes, 
these shapes being 
carried in different 
grades at various 
prices. Advertis- 
ing helped make 
this standardization 

possible because it 
Scavered certain of 
these models one 
by one and drove 
home the fact that 
no more than these 
twenty-four shapes 
were necessary in 
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curing information in regard to 
pipes and how to merchandise 
them. Requests are _ created 
through trade-paper advertising 
and through the efforts of the 
company’s salesmen in educating 
the salesmen of jobbers and re- 
tailers. 

This article says in part that 
“The importance 
of the man behind 
the counter is grad- 
ually receiving its 
due degree of at- 
tention. Many 
manufacturers who 
spend huge sums 
in advertising to 
build consumer 
preference and 
good-will for their 
products, are be- 
ginning to realize 
that their efforts 
can be _ rendered 
futile, and well 
earned good-will 
can be quickly dis- 





any dealer’s line. 
Working with the 
dealer is an impor- 
tant part of the 
Demuth company’s 
merchandising ac- 
tivities. There are 
many retailers who 


Insured! A Perfect Pipe 
Perfectly Protected 


You need not be an expert to tell whether the briar 
in a Milano is properly aged, and free from tlaw> 
whether the pipe will smoke sweet and uy swcet— 
whether or not the bow! is likely to crack or burn 

When you buy a WDC Milano, you buy a pi ir, tha 

must be perfect —a pipe backed by an Insurance Poli 

stronger than the strongest guarantee Feats a pipe fs he 
id ftahan briar by skillful cr tsmen—a 

of charge should the bow! 


pipe which vil tee 
ud ent from vulcanite 


crack or 
comed ve & eral bn 
Duslers everywhere offer Milano Pipes in « full range of 





sipated if not prop- 
erly nurtured at 
the crucial point in 
the cycle of distri- 
bution —the retail 
counter, over which 
the article is handed 
to the public. “It 





look upon their pipe 
department as a 
side-line, a depart- 
ment whose sales 
do not amount to 
much, but one 
which they must 
carry if they wish -W- 
to maintain up-to- 
date establishments. 
Naturally, this is 
an erroneous way 
of considering the 
matter. Pipes carry a wider margin 
of profit than cigars, cigarettes, or 
tobacco, therefore it ought to be 
good business to push them. 

In order to show dealers how 
to sell more pipes the company 
prepared an article entitled, “Tell 
Him Something about Pipes.” 
This article is available for dis- 
tribution upon request to any 
retailer’s salesman: or jobber’s 
salesman who is interéSted in pro- 


White Triany ie on the stem. 


shapes—each $3 50 and up. You'll find among them a pipe 
which suits you to a mcety—well-balanced, comfortable and 
sucetomoking | 5 trom the Gree 
son—-ahaies to sha-snnlenry seanieun 


puff Clean and free-drawing, 


We. DEMUTH & CO. 230 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK 
World's Largest Manufacturers of bine Pipes 


w MILANO 
The Insured Pipe 


OBSERVE THE IMPORTANCE GIVEN 
GUARANTEE IN ILLUSTRA- 
TION AND TEXT 


is not sufficient 
for the manufac- 
turer alone to ap- 
praise the impor- 
tance of the role 
of the retail seller. 
It is necessary, too, 
for the retail mer- 
chant or clerk to 
appreciate the im- 
portance and effec- 
tiveness of his 
function. 

“Let us consider briefly, some 
of the reasons why people stop, 
or may stop, trading at certain 
stores. 

“Indifference of salespeople. 

“Attempts at substitution. 

“Errors. 

“Tricky methods. 

“Over-insistence of salespeople. 

“Insolence of salespeople. 

“Unnecessary delays ‘in service. 

“Tactless business policies. 


tube. Look for the 
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“Poor arrangement of store. 

“Lack of knowledge concerning 
merchandise. 

“Practically every one of these 
stumbling blocks to. 
steady trade is at the control of 
the retail merchant or the retail 
clerk—and can be eliminated only 


if he has a true estimate of their 


damaging effects on his profits 
and makes a determined effort to 
stop these sales leaks. 

“We do not intend to preach 
about indifference, 
carelessness, insolence, errors, etc. 
The necessity for the correction 
of these faults is obvious. 

“The function of this article is 


to focus attention upon the im- 


portance of the retail salesman 
having a working knowledge of 
the. merchandise he handles... . 
Knowledge concerning an article, 
its materials, its manufacture and 
its uses enables a salesman yery 
often to interest a customer and 
effect a sale even though the cus- 
tomer did not intend to purchase 
that article when he entered the 
store. 

“Such creative salesmanship 
can very effectively be employed 
in the sale of pipes.” 

Then follow a number of sug- 
gestions showing how salesmen 
can interest prospective customers 
in the subject of pipes, a descrip- 
tion of the materials which go 
into their manufacture, an ex- 
.planation of the processes 
through which a pipe passes on 
its way from root to counter, a 
little talk on the care of pipes 
and how to break in a Meer- 
schaum. 


W. E. Tyler Joins 
“Deseret News” 


W. E. Tyler has been appointed 
pag 4 manager of the Deseret 
News, Salt Lake City, Utah. Mr. Tyler 
was formerly with the Fort Worth, 
Tex., Star-Telegram, and was at one 
time foreign advertising manager of 
the Cleveland, Ohio, Press. 


Postum Cereal Company 


Appoints Erwin, Wasey 
The . Postum Cereal Company, Inc., 
New York, has appointed Erwin, Wasey 
pany, advertising agency, to di- 
rect the advertising of Post Toasties and 
Post’s Bran Flakes. 


holding 


tactlessness, — 
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Closset & Devers Advertising 
“High-Grown” Coffee 


Closset & Devers, Portland, Oreg., tea 
and coffee importers and merchants, plan 
a larger campaign in 1924 than ever 
before in their history. The tea and 
coffee business of this firm has grown so 
rapidly that on January 1, all spice, 
extract and miscellaneous lines were dis. 
continued. 

Advertising, Printers’ Ink is in. 
formed, enabled this organization to in. 
crease its volume while cutting from 
thirty-five to forty items down to four. 
Newspapers and outdoor advertising are 
being used. The Joseph R. ther Com. 
pany, Portland advertising agency, is 

andling the account. 

The copy angle stresses the superiority 
of coffee grown at high altitudes. It em- 
phasizes a statement by coffee experts 
to the effect that high-grown coffees are 
of superior texture and content, and 
develops the point that Golden West 
coffee is a 100 per cent high-grown 
coffee. The slogan “‘high-grown”’ is car- 
ried through all the advertising.. “Golden 
West” is the company’s trade name for 
all its products. 


Murdock Radio Account with 
Charles W. Hoyt 


The William J. Murdock Company, 
Chelsea, Mass., Murdock headphones and 
radio sets, has placed its advertising ac- 
count with the Boston office of the 
Charles W. Hoyt Company, Inc., adver- 
tising agency. A campaign is being con- 
ducted in radio trade papers and gen- 
eral magazines for this account. 


New Campaign to Start on 


Baldwin Pianos 

The Baldwin Piano Company will start 
an advertising campaign on the Bald- 
win piano in May, 1924. National mag- 
azines will be used. A feature of the 
campaign will be the reproduction of 
endorsements from _ well-known artists 
This advertising will be supplemented 
by dealer help material. 


Advertisement Honors a Dead 


Employee 

A tribute was paid to John J. Mullen, 
who died recently, by his employers 
whom he served faithfully for twenty 
= Ss. ae Sons, ———- 
jewelers, in display newspa’ adver- 
ae told of his long aaeatien with 
the firm and expressed their sorrow on 
the death of so trusted an employee. 


Van Heusen Reports Net 


Profit 

The Phillips-Jones Corporation, New 
York, Van Heusen collars, reports a net 
profit for 1923 of $86,434 after making 
special inventory adjustments amounting 
to $820.501 chargeable in part to opera- 
tions of prior years. Trade name and 
good-will, etc., are carried on the bal- 
ance sheet at one dollar. 
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NATIONAL ADVERTISING LINEAGE 


NewS aums Daily Ster-----Sunday Star ——— Times ——~ — 


Others Have Proved 
The News for You 


Signe overwhelming lead of The News in 
national lineage in 1923 indicates that 
national advertisers have proved its supreme pro- 
ductivity by experience. 


Put your advertising dollars where others have 
proved the value of the investment for you, with 
their dollars. 


The News carried 3,019,422 lines ** of national 
advertisin in 1923—six issues per week. Note 

paseicahaly the spread between The News and its 
nearest poses A in 1917—and again in 1923! 
Increasing leadership! 


The Indianapolis News 


FRANK T. CARROLL, Advertising Manager 
New York Office Che 
Dan A. Carroll J Lutz 
110 East 42nd St. The Tower Bidg. 


** Strict p of Indi is News ial 
volume of ooo ae a te lines coe 1923, —_ of eA was aed iby other 


local per cent. of this ng was in th 
national dlastiGien classification. . Busing the past ten years p ial ue from A. 4 
available advertising has amounted to more than one million dollars. 
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best possible proof of ‘‘pulling powe 
This is true because advertisers buy sp: 
only in proportion to results obtained 


So when you learn that the Chica 
Evening American published more ra 
advertising during 1923 than any ot 
Chicago daily or Sunday newspaper, 
learn something that should be of 
value when compiling advertisi 


schedules for Chicago newspapers. : 
; rthe 
The Chicago Evening American ma high 


tained its lead in radio advertising dur! 
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lary and February, 1924) 


10 LINEAGE IN CHICAGO NEWSPAPERS 
FIRST TWO MONTHS OF 1924 


Evening American - - 71,060 
Daily News 59,806 
Herald-Examiner - - - 52,992 
Post 

Tribune 

Journal 


e Evening American’s lead 
'r the second newspaper - 12,254 lines 


e Evening American’s lead 
tthe morning paper with 
B® highest score 19,068 lines 


SELL RADIO EQUIPMENT ADVERTISE 
THE LEADING RADIO NEWSPAPER— 
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DENVER—the mile high city 

















Upwards of $25,000,000 
is being spent in and 
about Denver, much 
of which 1s: going 
into pay envelopes. 


To reach the buyers in this city 
and the Rocky Mountain re- 
gion, national advertising cam- 
paigns should include 


(Denver’s Only Morning Paper— 
Every Morning of the Year) 


(An Evening Paper of Quality— 
Every Evening Except Sunday) 


Representatives: 
Verree & Conklin, Inc. 
New York City, 
300 Madison Avenue 
Chicago, IIl., 
Steger Building 
Detroit, Mich., 
Free Press Building 





R. J. Bidwell Co. 
San Francisco, Cal., 
742 Market Street 





Los Angeles, Cal., 
Times Building 








Value of Inquiries, Not Volume, True 
Index of Industrial Sales Costs 


How the Mathews Gravity Carrier 
Credits of Its Industrial 


HERE is an advertiser to 

look for the accurate gauge 
of his efforts? By what barom- 
eter can he know whether his 
campaigns are “paying out” or 
whether sales increases are at- 
tributable to causes other than 
advertising? Various answers to 
these questions have been worked 
out, many of them on a scientific 
or quasi-scientific basis. 

For example the mail-order 
houses are frequently able to tell 
with a nice degree of precision 
what their advertising actually 
produces. They know the values 
of different ‘types of illustration, 


Other advertisers, 
coupon widely to get a trial of 
their products, have kept such com- 
plete records of the pulling power 
of various types of headlines that 
imthey know almost exactly which 
appeals they must use to bring in 
the required volume of inquiries. 
im” In the field of industrial adver- 
tising manufacturers are realizing 
now perhaps more keenly than 
ever that the volume of inquiries 


ising. There is the authentic case 
of a manufacturer of portable 
yagon loaders whose branch of- 
fices were clamoring for leads 


A piece of copy was designed for 
oe specific purpose, namely, to 
eet inquiries. It got 1,200 of them 
bit not one sale was closed. 

Only a few incidents of this 
ind are needed to convince the 
manufacturer of machinery and 
industrial equipment that it is not 
0 much volume of inquiries as 
inquiries with a real potential value 


hundreds of dollars, as is so fre- 
luently the case in the technical 
single inquiry may pay 
ot a sizable advertising effort. 
33 


Company Charts the Cumulative 
Publication Advertising 


A. F..N. Thomas, sales manager 
of the Mathews Gravity Carrier 
Company of Ellwood City, Pa., 
has worked out over a period of 
years a system of recording the 
effectiveness of his company’s ad- 
vertising, which stresses this item 
of value rather than the volume. 
Besides this it presents the figures 
on advertising costs in a manner 
which has sold company officials 
thoroughly on advertising. 

“In our business we have 
learned by experience that to make 
our sales entirely by means of 
personal solicitation involves too 
much waste effort, too much un- 
productive time, hence, too much 
expense,” Mr. Thomas told the 
members of the Engineering Ad- 
vertising Association of Chicago 
at their March meeting. “We 
have also found by tests and ex- 
periments that direct-by-mail so- 
licitation does not yield for us 
results that justify the direct cost, 
let alone the overhead of a mail- 
ing department. The conclusion, 
therefore, is obvious that we have 
found our prospects more quickly 
and at lower cost through the use 
of class and national publications. 

“IT am not so much concerned 
with what an inquiry costs as I 
am with its business-getting 
potentiality. The cost is of sec- 
ondary importance. What I do 
with that inquiry, what profit I 
may gain by having it, establishes 
whether or not its cost is relatively 
high or low, viewed from an in- 
vestment ‘standpoint. At the end 
of an advertising contract period 
we know exactly what each in- 

quiry has cost us. Once es- 
tablished, the cost of an inquiry 
cannot, for obvious reasons, be 
changed. But the value of that 
inquiry cannot immediately be 
determined. Only the element of 
time can put a value on any period 
group of inquiries.” 

Eight years ago the Mathews 
Gravity Carrier Company in- 
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augurated a plan designed to es- 
tablish the value of inquiries 
brought in by advertising. This, 
Mr. Thomas feels, does not 
“violate reason nor logic, and it is 
the only accurate way to ascertain 
the real value of inquiries regard- 
less of their cost.’ 

On January 1 of each year the 
company opens a new register of 
inquiries. On a printed form are 
recorded: (1) date of inquiry; 
(2) from whom received; (3) 
name of publication receiving 
credit; (4) name of salesman 
making the sale; and (5) eight 
dollars-and-cents columns. The 
first dollars-and-cents column is 
headed with the year in which the 
inquiry is received, that is, the 
current year. The other seven 
columns carry headings for suc- 
cessive years. No entry is made 
in the register unless the inquiry 
received is absolutely new. It 
must come from some individual 
or firm with whom the Mathews 
company has had no previous deal- 
ings or correspondence. 

At the end of the year the sales 
and advertising departments can 
take from the record whatever 
data they want. For example, 
they can ascertain the pulling 
power of each publication. They 
can learn in a moment the total 
number of new inquiries, the num- 
ber of these turned into sales, the 
total dollar value of the sales, 
and the degree of assistance ren- 
dered to salesmen by the adver- 
tising. 

“While I can put a value on 
each individual, publication,” says 
Mre Thomas, “as an advertising 
medium in, any given period, I 
prefer to use totals and averages 
when considering the year’s re- 
sults as a whole. Last year we 
used seventeen publications and 
three industrial catalogues. The 
total spent for this advertising 
was an even $15,000. A total of 
815 new inquiries was entered in 
our register. Using an average 
figure these 815 inquiries cost us 
$18.40 each. During the year our 
men succeeded in selling 138 of 
these inquiries or 17 per cent of 
the total. The sales made to these 
138 new customers amounted to 
a total of $44,861.76. It took about 
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33 per cent of this sum to pay fo, 


advertising. If I closed my re 
ord at the end of the year 1923, 
would be forced to the conclusig 
that I paid too much for m 
whistle. Why should I close it 

“If I am to deal justly with thg 
publication that carried my ad 
vertising, I must concede that 
have no right to close that recor 
If I did, it would be equivalenf 
to saying that the 655 peopie wha 
sent us their inquiries in 1923 ang 
who did not buy in that same yea 
never will buy from us. It woul 
be ridiculous to affirm by the clos 
ing of my records that no sale 
potentialities exist in this unsolf 
list. Nor is it just to deprive th 
1923 advertising of its credit 
from repeat orders which fre 
quently amount to far more that 
the original order.” 


A JOB FOR THE SALES DEPARTMEN 


Naturally it falls to the sale 
department to keep an_ inqui 
alive as long as possible. If 


vertising with its share 

sale when the prospect finally ca 
pitulates? Here is the real oppor 
tunity for differences in opinio 


of industrial advertising is to prd 
duce real inquiries rather than ¢ 
make sales. When an advertis$ 
ment has brought in an_ inqui 


the salesman succeeds in obtat 
ing an order the Publication whig 


to some of the credit, the Matf 
ews company says. 

The work of operating 2 
maintaining a register of inqui 
ies is not as complicated as 
might appear at first thought. TI 
Mathews Gravity Carrier Co 
pany finds that it is simple a 
takes little time. To make t 
system complete the compaj 
keeps a card file of prospects a 
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Do they Use 


the Advertising? 
e 


“T always read the advertisements in 
Vanity Fair, and to me they are one of the 
most interesting parts of the magazine. 
Father is a jeweler, and, of course, is par- 
ticularly interested in the advertisements of 
the many firms with which he does busi- 
ness.’ 


Miss P. D. K., Holyoke, Mass. 


“Your advertising pages are certainly of 
large variety. I do know that said pages 
have been used quite frequently by my 
wife.” 


Mr. J. T.H., New York, N. Y. 





“Your advertisements are excellent, and 
certainly above all usual standards. The 
nationally advertised products appear in 
other publications, but some of the more 
unusual notices are not to be found in any 
other magazine of wide circulation. These 
advertisements are always of interest and 
use.” 


Mr. G. O. P., Niagara Falls, Ont. 





That's why the M @ M Importing Com- 

pany has advertised continuously in Vanity 

Fair since 1914; Pepsodent since 1917; 
Campbell’s Soups since 1918. 


VANITY FAIR 
One of the Condé Nast Group 





The originals of these let- 
ters may be seen at the 
ofices of VANITY FAIR. 
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another of customers. When a 
prospect buys, his card is trans- 
ferred. At the end of each month 
the orders for that month are as- 
sembled and notations placed on 
the proper cards. The first entry 
on each card gives the date of the 
first or original inquiry, which 
makes it simple to find the name 
of the customer on the register 
by locating the corresponding date. 

“We are crediting the sales we 
are making now back to the pre- 
vious seven years,” Mr. Thomas 
says. “At the end of 1923 we, closed 
the records for 1916. That year had 
then received its eight years of 
cumulative sales credits. It may 
be of interest to know how this 
plan affected the 1916 advertising 
record. In that year 1,266 inquir- 
ies were received, 212 of which 
were turned into sales in the same 
year. Sales of these 212 totaled 
$191,629.32. Our advertising in 
1912 cost us approximately $12,- 
000. Therefore it took about 12 
per cent of the business produced 
to pay for the advertising. This 
was a comparatively good show- 
ing for that year. Let us see how 
it was greatly improved as a re- 
sult of applying subsequent cumula- 
tive credits. 

“In the seven following years 
up to and including 1923, 103 
additional customers were obtained 
from the list remaining unsold at 
the end of 1916, making a total of 
315. The business from these new 
customers together with repeat or- 
ders from those previously sold 
brought the total sales credits for 
the year 1916 up to $267,331.49. 
This means that the percentage of 
advertising cost to sales in that 
year was reduced to about 4 per 
cent. That leaves a satisfactory 
record and one which justifies the 
advertising investment. 

“T know that flaws can be 
picked in this system. Each year 
loses in some respects and gains 
in some other respects; but as a 
continued system there is a bal- 
ancing average set that levels out 
the inconsistencies.” 





H. A. Sass has been appointed ad 
vertising manager of the Meyercord 
Company, Chicago. manufacturer and 
printer of advertising specialties. 
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Will Not Add More Tire 
Dealers for Three Months 


The General Tire & Rubber Com. 
pany, Akron, Ohio, has declared that it 
will not add any more dealers to its list 
for the next three months. 

The company is behind on orders and 
feels that its present distributors must 
be favored before its distributing organ. 
ization is enlarged. M. O’Neil, president, 
describes the situation in a letter to 
salesmen as follows: 

“We have built three additions to the 
plant within the last twelve months. We 
have been operating at peak capacity, and 
are still behind orders. We believe we 
owe it to the accounts we have to give 
them the best service possible. Within a 
short time our capacity will increase an- 
other 50 per cent. 

“Six years ago our competitors pre. 
dicted that when we got into the big 
production class we would drop the sales 
system we then had; we would go out 
and put three dealers where we had one, 
and eliminate the exclusive arrangement. 
We reached the point two years ago, 
but have not changed. 

“We are proud of our dealer organiza 
tion and its ability to serve the public, 
and our present stand will enable us to 
thoroughly protect our tire merchants 
through the season of heaviest consumer 
demand, so that the growing trade of 
the company will be handled with min. 
imum delay.” 


Who Knows This Slogan? 


Tue Ricwarp A. Forey Apverrisinc 
Acency, Inc. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., March 14, 1924. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Will it be very much trouble for you 
to refer to the list of slogans registered 
with Printers’ INK, and advise us 
whether anyone has an expression the 
same or similar to the following: 

“If it is a .... product, that is all 
you need to know.” 

Tue Ricwarp A. FoLey ApvertisiN 

. Acency, INc., 
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Cuas. H. Ey es, 
President, 
Forms Coca-Cola Sales 
Corporation 


As a means of intensifying and ex 
tending sales, the Coca-Cola Company 
Atlanta, Ga., has organized its sales de 
partment into the Coca-Cola Company 0 
Delaware. This sales company has full 
charge of the merchandising of Coca 
Cola under the ownership, supervisi0 
and control of the parent company. 

In developing its foreign policy th 
company also has incorporated the Coca 
Cola Company of Canada, Ltd. 


J. F. Russell Joins 
New York “News” 


John Fiske Russell, previously wit 
Jules P. Storm & Sons, Inc., New Yo 
advertising agency, has joined the pw 
licity department of the New York New 
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Sixteen Million Journals 
will be delivered into 
Minneapolis Homes this 
year by bonded Journal 
carriers! Practically all of 
the families of Minne- 
apolis get The Journal 
when and whereit willdo 
the Advertiser the most 
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The 


Customers 


Each dot on this map 
represents 200 possible 
customers for your prod- 
ucts. These customers are 
the prosperous dairymen. 
Their dairy products are 
New York’s chief source 
of agricultural revenue. 
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How to Sell New York’s 
Rich Dairymen 


The 
The 


reade 
inter 
bring 
the J 
dairic 


HE map shows you the owned by this group. ‘Their 
enormous number of dairy- herds average 16.5 head. They 
men in New York State, the receive from the League an 


“heart” of the country’s lead- average of $2,000 each perf way. 
ing milk producing territory. year for milk alone. In addi-§§ orgar 
Of these dairymen, 65,000 tion they have a general farm Lea: 
own eight or more cows. These ing income—from feed, fruit, tion, i 
are the prosperous group. etc., as large as the average by th 
There is a new and easy general farmers. of the 
way to sell your goods to this These members, the Dairy-@ men’s 
group. men’s League News readers, year 
That way is by advertising are the cream of the New 26% 
in the Dairymen’s League York farm market. (Included mijk 
News. in the ‘““New York” farm mart-§ them 
The Dairymen’s League ket are the 22 counties offf— 
News is read by the members states adjoining New York. D: 
of the Dairymen’s League Co- The prosperous dairymen of Ge 
operative Association. The these counties are Dairymen’s 
members of this association League Co-operative Associa- ” 
constitute 77.3% of the pros- tion members, and News read- * 
perous group owning eight or ers, as are the leading dairy Ac 
more cows. These members’ men of New York State.) The} Cit 


own 86% of the dairy cattle are the men worth tellin 
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about your product, for they 
are the ones most able to buy. 


The Influence of The News 


The News is owned by its 
readers. They are intensely 
interested in the message it 
brings them. They learn from 
the News how to manage their 
dairies in the most economical 
way. They learn how their 


addi-@ organization, the Dairymen’s 
farm-§ League Co-operative Associa- 
fruit, tion, is making money for them 
verage Ml by the co-operative marketing 
_ fof their products. The Dairy- 
Dairy-@ men’s League, the very first 
aders,@ year they formed it, obtained 
NewHi26% higher prices for their 
cluded milk and has been getting 
fess thm top prices ever since. 
ies 0 





















The 
Medium 


Ask the girl who types 
your letters to fill in the 
coupon below. We have 
some interesting infor- 
mation we would like to 
send you. It is the true 
story of the New York 
farm market. 





They are as interested in any- 
thing pertaining to it as they 
are in their bank account. 

The News has, in a few 
short years, become the fa- 
vorite farm paper of its pro- 
gressive owners. A recent 
questionnaire, sent to 10,000 
subscribers, brought 7,235 re- 
plies. 40% of this number 
used to subscribe to other New 
York State farm papers but 
have discontinued their sub- 
scriptions because they have 
found the News so all-sufficient. 

Are these farmers buying 
your goods? They are if you 
advertise in the Dairymen’s 
League News. Every one of 
them knows it is to his interest 
to support each advertiser in 
his own paper. 














Gentlemen: 





Dairymen’s League News, 120 West 42d Street, New York City. 


Please send me the true story of the New York farm market. 


ee ee ee ey 
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The Times-Picayune Second Paper Third Paper 7 
Daily 1,832,486 1,232,845 1,031,115 B.i: 
Sunday 956,744 541,449 | 488,316 ps: 
Total _ 2,789,230_| 1,774,294 | 1,519,431 F<" 
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The figures show the number of lines of paid ad- hould 
aca P e xpense 
vertising printed in the three New Orleans news- is laced 
papers during 1924 up to this writing. “They 
ese nal 

. " 0 purch 

They reflect the dominant leadership of The umer oF 


Times-Picayune, printed seven mornings a week, 
over its two evening-and-Sunday contemporaries 
in daily as well as Sunday lineage. 


They indicate that most advertisers realize New 
Orleans is a morning paper city. 
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Through The Times-Picayune you can cover at wer 

one cost a great majority of the worth-while 

homes in New Orleans and trade territory seven 


days a week. 
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Do These Charges Belong in the 
Advertising Account P 


Principles That Will Help Advertisers to Answer Similar Questions 


FrerHorer Baxinc Co. 
PHILADELPHIA, Feb, 29, 1924. 
Editor cf Printers’ INK: 

A rather puzzling situation has con- 
fronted us at various times; possibly you 
will be 
lof instances related to the following 
subjects. 

In the initial preparation of our ad- 
vertising budget, we did not consider 
labels or wagon decalcomanias and trans- 
fers as being conducive of advertising 
alue. 

We have over 300 teams on the street 


































daily. Each of them bear the following 


opy: 
FREIHOFER’S 
Fine Bread and Cakes 
Certain members of this organization 
feel that the initial cost and labor of 
ransference should be considered part 
of the advertising appropriation on the 
basis that these wagons are but mov c 
billboards and: that the appearance 
aforementioned copy is related in 
ling value_to an outdoor bulletin or 
all signs. They concede, however, that 
e actual painting of the wagon should 
be a repair expense. 
Still others feel that these charges 
should not be considered an advertising 
xpense because the name of Freihofer 
s placed on our vehicles only as a means 
pf identification. 
They feel, too, that the appearance of 
hese names do not prompt the consumer 
0 purchase the product—that the con- 
umer only rr “¥ the product after 
e integrity of the company has been 
stablished through straight advertising 
measures. 
The same discussion has been up sev- 
ral times on the labels we place on our 
bread, Certain folks feel that these 
ttle stickers, too, have advertising 
alue. Still others dispute it, with the 
rrgument that a label’s purpose is to 
Prevent substitution and promote identi- 
ication. 
Will you please give us the benefit of 
our advice on this situation, together 
, ith reasons therefor? 
e FREIHOFER Bak1nc Co. 
R. WEAVER, 
Advertising Manager. 
N the November 16 and_ 23, 
1922, issues of Printers’ INK, 
here appeared two articles un- 
ler the title: “What Expendi- 
ures Should Be Charged to 
he Advertising Account?” The 
icles detailed the advertising 
counting "practices of a number 
ft America’s leading companies. 
The investigation was made 
der three headings: 
(1) The charges that belong 
l the advertising account. 


-aper 
115 
316 
431 





able to enlighten us by citations. 


(2) The charges that do not 
belong:in the advertising account 
although too frequently put there. 

(3) Borderline charges that 
sometimes belong in the adver- 
tising account and sometimes in 
other accounts, depending on cir- 
cumstances. 

Analyzing the Freihofer Bak- 
ing Company questions in the 
light of this investigation, it 
would seem as though the wagon 
signs ‘would be regarded as a 
borderline charge and the bread 
labels a charge that does not be- 
long in the advertising account. 

A borderline charge is one 
that may be subject to special 
interpretation. Ordinarily wagon 
or motor truck signs are not 
charged to advertising. They 
may be charged to repairs, to 
delivery expense or to some other. 
account. Accounting is likely 
to be a pretty arbitrary process. 
Usually account practices are in- 
fluenced by house traditions or 
house policies. It is the custom 
in many companies to regard as 
a production charge any expense 
entering into the cost of the 
goods that takes place before the 
finished product reaches the ship- 
ping platform. Any expense tak- 
ing place after that whether in 
the delivery of the goods or 
otherwise, is regarded as a sell- 
ing expense and sometimes an 
advertising expense in case those 
two accounts are segregated, as 
they should be. According to 
this method of accounting, these 
wagon signs should be charged to 
advertising. 

Another school of accountants 
holds that every expense incurred 
up to the f.o.b. point in the de- 
livery of the goods is chargeable 
to production. If the manufac- 
turer has to use wagons or trucks 
in delivering his product to rail- 
roads, steamship or other trans- 
portation companies, the cost in- 
cidental to the maintenance of these 
vehicles would be chargeable to 
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production. This accounting cus- “T inoil” 

tom, we believe, more widely " 

prevails. Trade Character Pirated 
This particular question, there- by Germans 


fore, cannot be answered defi- 
nitely without a specific knowledge 
of the accounting methods of the 
Freihofer Baking Company. Off- 
hand, though, we cannot see any 
objection to charging these wagon 


signs to advertising. They un- 
questionably have advertising 
value. We can think of many 


ways whereby the company could 
use its advertising appropriation 
less advantageously. 

The second question can be 
answered definitely. These stick- 
ers do not belong in the adver- 
tising account. hey should be 
charged to production. It is 
general accounting practice to 
charge packages, labels and other 
devices that may be used to hold 
the product or to identify it, to 
the cost of producing the goods. 
The only exception to this is 
sometimes where a manufacturer 
indulges in an exceptionally elab- 
orate and expensive package in 
order to give added sales and ad- 
vertising value to his product. In 
cases like this, it is occasionally 
the practice to charge to adver- 
tising what this elaborate pack- 
age costs over an ordinary pack- 


age. 

Undoubtedly the  Freihofer 
bread label has advertising value. 
All good packages and _ labels 
have decided selling value. We 
are not casting any aspersions on 
this fact in stating that the cost 
of labels and packages belongs in 
the production account. We are 
merely telling what is the usual 
accounting practice in the matter. 
—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 





Paul Raymer Joins Dorland 
Agency 


Paul Raymer, formerly space buyer 
at the New York office of the Chambers 
Agency, Inc., has joined the staff of 
The Dorland Agency, Inc., New York. 





Has Hush-A-Phone Account 


The Hush-A-Phone Corporation, New 
York, manufacturer of a telephone ac- 
cessory of that name, has appointed the 
Dorland Agency, Inc., New York adver- 
tising agency, to handle its advertising. 





66 IGAWD,” said the Werner 

G. Smith Company, Cleve- 
land, in recent business-paper ad- 
vertising of its product “Linoil,” 
“here is ‘our wandering boy ‘way 
over in Germany! We suspect 
he has been kidnapped.” 

The company’s _ trade - mark 
character is a boy in large over- 
alls holding a long-handled ladle. 
Above his head in an arc appears 
the word “Linoil.” Beneath, 
correspondingly placed, is_ the 
company’s name. Portions of 
pages from two publications were 
reproduced. One was from a 
July, 1923, issue of a German 
periodical; the other, a page from 
the June 7, 1923, issue of Print- 
ERS’ INK, on which appeared an 
article entitled “Germans Active 
in Pirating Advertising Charac- 
ters.” This article, based on in- 
formation of the Department of 
Commerce told of the practice of 
German imitators in taking ad- 
vantage of demand they did not 
create and told how this unfair 
competition could be stopped. 

“Sonny,” continued the adver- 
tisement of the Werner G. Smith 


Company, “are you sure your 
name is not Linoil, instead of 
Spiegelglatten Guss?” The char- 


acter as copied by the German a(- 
vertiser had not been altered. The 
capital “S,” which formed its 
background, suggested the curved 
lettering arrangement above and 
below the character which is used 
by the Smith company. — The 
German product is advertised by 
L. Bregenzer of Stuttgart-Conn- 
staff, in German business papers, 
and is a competitive product. 





E. R. Harris Joins 
Dorrance, Sullivan 


Edward R. Harris has joined the Ne 
York staff of Dorrance, Sullivan & Com 
pany, advertising agency, as manager 0 
its mechanical department. He former! 
was service manager of the Carey Print 
ing Company and also was assisted 
superintendent of the typographic dim 
sion of the American Bank Note Conj 
pany, both of New York. 
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the HARPER'S BAZAR est le premier magazine qui eit 
is of Caapris la portes de mes efforts a Paris et qui les ait 
Beye suivis avec une reelle sympathic. 
erman Ti est egaloment le premier que j‘autorise a pren 
Ren ‘ dre dans mi collection des eroquis de modsles pour sa publi 
ed an cation. 
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ad of TRANSLATION: Harper's Bazar is the first maga- 
char- sine to appreciate the true purpose of my efforts in 
an ad- Paris and to follow them with real sympathy. It is 
1. Th also, equally, the first to receive my authority to make 
. ihe sketches from my collection for publication.” (Signed) 
od its Madeleine Vionnet. 
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‘cj AN ENDORSEMENT FROM ONE OF 
ed hf] FRANCE’S GREATEST DESIGNERS 
bens Madame Vionnet’s acceptance of Harper’s Bazar as 


. the foremost American fashion magazine is unusually 
gratifying. Yet it is an opinion already accepted by a 
large number of fashionable American women in every 
principal community throughout the country. 
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Art Directors Club to Hold 
Exhibition 

The third annual exhibition of the 
Art Directors Club, Inc., will be held at 
the Art Centre, New York. It will open 
on April 5 and will continue to April 
30, 1924, 

The exhibit will be divided into six 
sections. These will be: Paintings and 
drawings in cqlor, posters and car cards, 
black and white illustrations, magazine 
and newspaper pen-and-ink illustrations, 
decorative designs and _ photographs. 
Medals will be awarded to the winning 
entry in each group. The committee of 
judges has not yet been announced. 

Gordon C. Aymar, of the J. Walter 
Thompson Company, New York. is 
chairman of the exhibition committee. 
The Eastern members of the committee 
are: Stanford Briggs, J. H. Chapin, 
James Ethridge, Jr., Fred Farrar, Ed- 
ward F. Molyneux, Byron Musser, Wil- 
liam Oberhardt, Nathaniel Pousette-Dart, 
Ralph Shultz, Frederick J. Suhr, Fran- 
cis Todhunter and George F. Winter. 

Morris Aleshire, Maynard Dixon, Wal- 
ter P. Lloyd and Gerald Page-Wood are 
members of the Western division of the 
committee. 

Nathaniel Pousette-Dart, of The George 
L. Dyer Company, is the new president 
of the club. He was elected at the re- 
cent annual meeting. Morris Ayleshire, 
Chicago Tribune, was elected first vice- 
president; Louis Fancher, second vice- 
president; W. B. Tallman. The Black- 
man Company, secretary, and Peirce 
Johnson, J. Walter Thompson Company, 
treasurer. Frederick Suhr, George Bat- 
ten Company, and H. B. Quinan, of the 
Crowell Publishing Company, were 
elected members of the executive com- 
mittee. 


J. K. Byrne, Publisher, 


Milwaukee ‘Wisconsin News” 
John K. Byrne has been appointed pub- 
lisher of the Milwaukee Wisconsin News 
and Sunday Telegram. Mr. Byrne was 
formerly Western manager of national 
advertising at Chicago for these news- 
papers, the Chicago Evening American, 
and the Detroit Times. H. A. Koehler 
succeeds Mr. Byrne at Chicago. 
Harry E. McManus, with the local ad- 
vertising staff of the Chicago Evening 
American, has been made manager of 
local advertising of the Milwaukee Wis- 
consin News and Sunday Telegram. 


V-C Service Sells Business to 
Gardner Agency 


The V-C Advertisers’ Service Cor 
poration, New York, has sold its adver- 
tising business to the Gardner Advertis- 
ing Company. All the accounts which 
were handled by the V-C company will 
be directed by the New York office of 
the Gardner agency. 

G. Robert Harris, who had been sec- 
retary of the V-C company, and Mrs. 
Helen Woodward and Mrs. A. L. Alger, 
who had been account executives, have 
joined the New York office of the Gard- 
ner company. 
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H. B. Fairchild, Advertising 
Manager, New York “Sun” 


Herbert B. Fairchild, who has been 
advertising manager of the New York 
Herald, has been appointed advertising 
manager of the New York Sun. He has 
been with the Frank A. Munsey Com. 
any for more than seventeen years, 
Intil recently he was Chicago represen- 
tative of the Munsey magazines in the 
Western territory. 

E, A, Sutphin has been appointed for- 
eign advertising manager of the Sun. 
The foreign staff now includes A. E. 
Barnard and Emory Remington, who 
had been with the Herald, and C. F. 
Carrington. 


New President of Jones Bros. 
Tea Company 


Harry L. Jones, president of the Jones 

ros. Tea Company, Inc., has been 
elected chairman of the board. Mr. Jones 
will continue to be active in the com- 
pany’s affairs. 

J. Spencer Weed, formerly vice-pres- 
ident, has been elected president. Mr. 
Weed was formerly vice-president of the 
Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company. 
He became identified with the Jones 
Bros. Tea Company early in January. 


Form Cincinnati Chapter of 
Agency Association 
A chapter of the American Associa- 
tion of Advertising Agencies has just 
been formed at Cincinnati. Allen Collier, 
president of The Procter & Collier Com- 
pany, Cincinnati advertising agency, has 
been elected president. William S. 
Groom, of the J. Walter Thompson 
Company, is secretary-treasurer. 


C. F. Pietsch with Chicago 
Office of Kastor Agency 


Charles F. Pietsch, who has been as- 
sociated with the management of the 
New York office of the H. W. Kastor 
& Sons Advertising Agency, Inc., will 
join the staff of the Chicago office of 
that agency April 1. Arthur G. Kastor 
and S. Youngheart will manage the New 
York office. 


George Daugherty with 

Porter-Eastman-Byrne Agency 

George H. Daugherty, formerly vice- 
president of Johnson, Read & Company, 
Inc., Chicago advertising agency, has 
joined the Porter-Eastman-Byrne Com 
pany, also of Chicago, as a member of 
its copy and merchandising staff. 


Ginger Ale Account for 
J. Walter Thompson 


The advertising account of the Chelms- 
ford Ginger Ale Company, Chelmsford, 
Mass., has been placed with the J. 
he gl Thompson Company, Inc., New 

ork. 
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Fifty persons stand looking 
n the window of this electric 
hop. 
Multiply this little group by 
200,000 and you have the en- 
ire population of the country, 
which spends more than two 
billion dollars a year for elec- 
ical merchandise—an average 
xpenditure of $18 per person. 

A large share of this money 
spent in the shops of elec- 
ical contractor-dealers and in 
he appliance departments of 
he electric light and power 
ompanies. 

More than -14,000 electrical 
ontractor-dealers, jobbers and 
ppliance-department mana- 
kts read Electrical Merchan- 
lising each month. These 
en buy Electrical Merchan- 
lising because it helps them 
n their business. They use 
lectrical Merchandising as a 
erchandising tool and as a 
ying guide. 

Whether you make electric 
rercolators or portable drills, 

















$18 from each! 





you can make the most profit 
by distributing yeur electrical 
merchandise through these 
electrical men. 


You can reach these elec- 
trical men most effectively 
through the advertising pages 
of Electrical Merchandising. 


ze 


Each one of the fifteen McGraw-Hill Pub- 
lications is the working tool and buying 
guide of the executive who buys in the field 
it serves. 

These fields and the publications which 
serve them are— 

Electrical: Electrical World, Electrical Mer- 
chandising, Electrical Retailing, Journal of 
Electricity. 

Construction and Civil Engineering: Engineer- 
ing News-Record. 

Mining : Engineering & Mining Journal-Press, 
Coal Age. 

Transportation: Electric Railway Journal, Bus 
Transportation. 

Industrial: Power, Industrial Engineer, Ameri- 
can Machinist, American Machinist (Euro- 
pean Edition), Chemical & Metallurgical 
Engineering. 

Export: Ingenieria Internacional. 


Electrical 
Merchandising 


A.B.C. A McGraw-Hill Publication A.B.P. 
Tenth Avenue at 36th Street, New York 
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BUSINESS! 
PAPERS |) 


Te Lae 


Wa do you know 
about the “PLUS” 


BUSINESS PAPER is a piece 
A of printed matter PLUS its 
editorial value and character, 
personality, standing with the read- 
ers, and general reputation. Think 
that over carefully, for it’s the fun- 
damental principle underlying the 
peculiar value of all publications. 


The nature of the contact that a 
paper makes with the reader is the 
all important thing—not how many 
copies are mailed out. A legitimate 
publication is something more than 
paper and ink, just as a salesman is 
something more than flesh and blood. 
A salesman might “reach” 25  pros- 
pects a day with calls and not earn 
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his carfare. Another man_ seeing 


annually. 


If -you want the maximum of ad- 
vertising results ask yourself these 
questions when selecting mediums: 


What is the evidence of READER 
INTEREST? 


Is the paper essential to its field? 





Is reader interest proven by voluntary 
paid subscriptions ? 


Are the paid subscriptions audited by 


the A. B. C.? 
Is the character of the paper verified 
U by the A. B. P., Inc.? 
v9 3 . 
) If the answers are satisfactory, go to it, 


for you will have an open sesame to the 
piece f hearts and minds of the readers. You will 
5 its have a sales instrument of incomparable 
power—wanted, needed, invited and paid 
for by your customers and prospects. 


‘hink @ The A. B. P. type of business paper is the 
fun. ttusted counselor of its readers; it is their 
the business or professional partner; and gives 

the advertiser a character of contact ob- 
tainable in no other way. 


iat aff At the comparatively low cost of space, 
; the .you cannot afford not to have the benefit of 
nanv@™ this tremendously valuable sales auxiliary. 


mate 


only ten a’ day, might earn $10,000 
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“ Member of The Associ- 


ated Business Papers, 
Inc.” , means proven cir- 
culations, PLUS the 
highest standards in all 
other departments, 


than’ THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS, INC. 


- Over 120 Papers Reaching 54- 
lood. Fields of Trade and Industry 
pros- 


oii Headquarters, 220 West 42d Street 





New York 
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Henri, Hurst & McDonald 


ASA VFVSIatti 23 2: 
58 East Washington Street - Chicago 
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Ten years ago tractor manufacturers 
were numbered by the hundred; to- 
day, perhaps 95% of all the tractors 
in the world are produced by four 
concerns. 


The Advance-Rumely Thresher Com- 
pany, Inc., is one of the four—a recog- 
nized leader in the Tractor Industry. 


Rumely OilPull Tractors have been 
continuously advertised for many years. 





We have recently published an adver- mierc 
tising book—“High-unit vs. Low-unit the ( 
Merchandising.”’ A copy may be had vest 
on request by any business executive. twen' 
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The Road to Export Sales 


How the Quaker Oats Company Has Kept Expanding Its World-Wide 
Distribution by Refusing to Treat Export Trade as a Side-Line 


By Dana Hubbard 


1 many American manufac- 
turers the road to gales in 
foreign countries is a rough, un- 
attractive thoroughfare. A high- 
way of hard bumps, ruts and 
mudholes. At best it stands for 
a temperamental and _ unsenti- 
mental journey. What with the 
acrobatic stunts of exchange, new 
tariffs, shifting political and finan- 
cial sands, it is not difficult to ex- 
plain some of the indifference to 
markets abroad. Perhaps the 
hard-headed Yankee manufacturer 
with his none too thorough export 
knowledge can hardly be con- 
demned if he coasts serenely along 
his home boulevards, secure in 
the realization that he knows the 
road rules. 

What of the venturesome few 
who send their goods globe-trot- 
ting wherever ships’ engines throb 
and winches rattle, opening the 
gates of walled cities and chal- 
lenging mountain ranges with 
caravans ? 

They are thinking in terms, not 
so much of today’s dollars as of 
tomorrow’s markets. Some of 
these hardy souls say that for 
American manufacturers export is 
now turning the corner—growing 
simpler and more inviting and 
that American manufacturers can 
by their own efforts do much to 
make it more attractive. For 
them export trade has never been 
a matter of choice or convenience. 
It is and has been a policy of 
economic necessity, an answer to 
the urgent demand for markets 
which will absorb production and 
keep factories humming. 

_A few.weeks ago a representa- 
tive of the Department of Com- 
merce traveled through five of 
the Great Lakes States on an in- 
vestigation trip. He interviewed 
twenty manufacturers who are in 
the export trade in earnest. 
“Every one of these twenty is en- 
thusiastic over the export outlook 
today,” he said to Printers’ INK. 
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“Their foreign sales for the first 
two months of this year show im- 
pressive gains over sales a year 
ago, and they see indications now 
of adjustments which will make 
the export business of the future 
less complicated than ever. Pros- 
pects in foreign trade are good 
for this section of the Central 
West, representing automotive, 
agricultural implement, machinery, 
packing and cereal industries, as 
well as specialties such as scales.” 


A LOOK AT QUAKER 


Without doubt one of the most 
widely known advertised trade- 
marks in the United States is that 
of the Quaker Oats Company of 
Chicago. The owners of this mark 
feel that it is the best known mer- 
chandise mark in the world, and 
in the light of the company’s ad- 
vertising and the international dis- 
tribution that has been established 
by members of the Quaker family 
in the last two decades, there ap- 
pears to be some basis for this 
belief. 

On the walls of one of the 
Quaker Oats executive offices in 
Chicago hangs a battered sword 
with its scabbard and home-made 
braided cotton belt. It is a primi- 
tive weapon which might have 
drifted in from some theatrical 
costumer’s shop. In reality a 
Nigerian chief who once ruled 
over a slice of central Africa used 
to wear it as his ceremonial 
regalia. The blade is a straight- 
ened piece of barrel hoop. Part 
of the scabbard is fashioned from 
a tin packing case on which the 
raised letters “Quaker Oats” stand 
out plainly. The regalia came to 

C. Coldren, vice-president in 
charge of Quaker Oats exports, 
from a British colonial sergeant: 
Other evidences of world distribu- 
tion are there in Mr. Coldren’s 
office, too—lithographed tins of 
oats with Chinese labels and wrap- 
pers, pieces of Dutch, Mexican and 








British advertising copy, the con- 
tainer of a competing brand de- 
signed especially for a country 
where metal cans are prized for 
their resale value. 

Together these point to a branch 
of the Quaker Oats organization 
which reaches into every corner of 
the globe where the thing called 
civilization has thrown out its 
fragile frontiers. Sales last year 
in this export department totaled 
$15,000,000 and showed a 30 per 
cent increase over 1922. Yet, says 
Mr. Coldren, with all its post-war 
complications there is no deep 
mystery or perplexing secret to 
be unraveled in selling to foreign 
countries. There are no more dif- 
ficulties to sales abroad than there 
are at home. Pioneering must be 
done. Wants must be created by 
advertising—a few experiments 
here—some expense there—but the 
processes by which merchandise is 
sold are essentially the same the 
world over. There is no mystery 
about it. Good salesmanship is 
good business. 


A PLANT OF SLOW GROWTH 


The export greatness of Quaker 
Oats did not spring forth full 
blown overnight, and it is sel- 
dom that export success is attained 
quickly even under apparently fa- 
vorable conditions. With the 
Quaker Oats Company it has been 
a matter of some twenty years’ 
growth, with the persistent belief 
back of it all that its foreign busi- 
hess was potentially the equal of 
its domestic trade. That belief 
is important, standing as it does 
for one of the bed-rock funda- 
mentals of successful world mar- 
keting—that export is not a side 
line for cultivation during off- 
hours as a merchandising hobby. 
Once a company has formed its 
foreign connections and_ estab- 
lished itself as a source of supply 
for markets which show promise 
that supply must be maintained. 
Once a demand for Quaker prod- 
_ucts has been created that demand 
is a claim to be honored. “If we 
have any surplus production, we’ll 
export it,” is the comment some- 
times dropped by manufacturers 
who dabble in foreign markets. 
Dabbling in export as an emer- 
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gency outlet for goods which the 
domestic market cannot or will 
not absorb is dangerous. It may 
work out for some concerns, but 
as a policy it lies at the root 
of unsatisfactory foreign sales. 
Either export ranks as a major 
factor with a manufacturer or it 
has no rank whatever. 


EXCLUSIVE AGENTS HANDLE MOST OF 
SALES 


Exclusive agents with limited 
territories handle the great bulk 
of the Quaker Oats foreign sales 
rather than American export and 
commission houses, although the 
latter offer plenty of advantages, 
the company finds. Many of them 
are able and aggressive. They deal 
in so wide a variety of lines, how- 
ever, that they cannot be expected 



























to push any one of these. Speciali- d 

zation for them is difficult, if not 

impossible. In the United King- 
dom and on some part of the Con- — 
tinent sales are managed by og 
Quaker Oats, Ltd., London, which § mdiu 
has a regular staff of about twenty # ca 
men. Dem 
“It makes little practical dif- Ij i's" 
ference whether the salesmen who ‘ 
represent us abroad are Ameri- MM lh 
cans or natives of the country in The \ 
which their work lies,” said Mr. fj 2‘ 
Coldren recently. He was then ide, 
leaving for Australia and New other 
Zealand. “An American can and The 
does adapt himself to conditions J crat se 
that he finds. He possesses the — 
undoubted advantage of a better MM even 
covera 


training in salesmanship than the 
foreigner; but given two men of 
equal ability and training, choose 
the man for the foreign job who 
is likely to be the most contented 
and happy in his work. A home- 











good. I prefer single men for for- 
eign traveling jobs. The trouble 
is they don’t usually remain single. 
“T don’t find that a great amount 
of linguistic ability is necessary, 
although it is certainly a desirable 
equipment for any foreign sales- 
man to possess at least one lan- 
guage other than his own. | 
wouldn’t engage a salesman pri 
marily because he knew a hal 
dozen languages. 
“It takes just as long and costs 
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Here is a representative town in the goth 
49* State State. Sparta has one of the finest country clubs 


Add this new com- 
monwealth to your 
map. It’s a circlem 
radius 150 miles. 


Call it “Globe’ 
Democrat Influ* 
ence.” The capital 
is St. Louis. 


The population ex- 
ceeds 44 millions. 
The wealth is based 
ona wider variety of 
natural resources and 
industry than any 
other state can show. 


The Globe-Demo- 
crat serves the entire 
49th state. No other 
tingle newspaper 
even claims 
coverage. 





in Southern Illinois. The bank deposits total 
$2,500,000. 

Sparta is an aggressive town, with coal mining 
interests, a plow factory, and _ textile- milling 
activity. 

The proximity of St. Louis is a marked advan- 
tage to the people of Sparta. 


The St. Louis stores augment the service of 
the following local business organizations, which 
carry on a total business of $7, 500,000 a year: 


14 Groceries 4 « Deng Stores 
12 Auto Dealers and Ga 
2 Building Material Dealers 
2 Jewelers 
ry is Stores 
3 Men's Furnishing Stores 
4 Con 


neries 


4 Coal Merchants 


Sparta is a Globe-Democrat town. Globe- 
Democrat Advertising has a very distinct in- 
fluence on the buying habits of Sparta people. 


Globe-Democrat Circulation in Sparta: 
Daily—316; Sunday—451 


GClobe-Memocr. 


F, Se 


St. Louis’ ies — 


- Richards, New York 
Osborn 
J. ad Scolaro, 
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about as much in expenditure of 
effort and money to build a busi- 
ness in Shanghai as in Chicago. A 
business anywhere must be con- 
structed painstakingly, step by 
step. There are no short cuts and 
nowhere is it possible to be in 
the market today and out tomor- 
row. Not enough American man- 
ufacturers have gone into the ex- 
port business with the expectation 
of staying there—with the de- 
termination to construct a perma- 
nent business—and that’s where so 
many American houses before the 
war fell short of success.” 

One of the first and one of the 
most important things that Quaker 
Oats learned in exporting is that 
the manufacturer who sets out on 
the rough road of foreign selling 
needs to know, before he packs a 
single case of goods, just what 
his contracts with his agents call 
for. Unless he does know his 
contracts from A to Z, he is 
heading for surprises and trouble. 
It may be an American fault or 
possibly a virtue that in the 
United States much business is 
handled carelessly on verbal agree- 
ments. Essential points are not 
placed in writing. The minds of 
buyer and seller may or may not 
meet. If something goes wrong. 
they get together and adjust it. If 
there is a misunderstanding, some 
way of patching it up is dis- 
covered. That won’t go in foreign 
trade. To the foreign buyer, 
whether he be in Glasgow or in 
Hakadore, the contract is a sacred 
obligation. He sees his American 
manufacturer as his source of sup- 
ply on which he must rely for 
quality and delivery precisely as 
specified in his contract. If his 
manufacturer falls down by miss- 
ing a sailing date or by shipping 
inferior goods or any other breach, 
the agent knows that his competi- 
tors will make him pay through 
the nose for his misfortune. For- 
eign buyers often exact penalties 
from the American manufacturer. 
Most of them will play fair, the 
Quaker Oats Company has learned, 
but they are adamant when they 
are within their contract rights. 
“If you don’t make good, you 
must pay,” summarizes the atti- 
tude which the American exporter 
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must accept if he really wants to 
get along. Where a manufacturer 
knows his contract and observes 
it punctiliously penalties aren't 
necessary. 


THE FIRST AND GREAT COMMAND- 
MENT 


“The one outstanding objection 
which foreign buyers have in plac- 
ing orders in America,” says Mr. 
Coldren, “is the kind of service 
we give them. They are entitled 
to expect shipments on time, well- 
packed goods, shipment via direct 
steamers and quality up to the 
seller’s representations and sam- 
ples. The first injunction that 
should be laid on a foreign sales- 
man or an export sales manager 
is ‘Never disappoint a buyer.’ Not 
many American exporters promise 
more than they can perform, but 
sometimes they take chances and 
over-estimate their ability to get 
around obstacles. If you have sold 
for clearance by a definite date and 
the steamship line through which 
you have contracted postpones its 
sailing, don’t think that your ex- 
planation will save a penalty. You 
took the chance when you made 
the sale. There were probably 
steamers from other ports. In such 
an event, be prepared to settle.” 

In Canada and Great Britain, as 
in the United States, the advertis- 
ing problem resolves itself into 
convincing people who are already 
using some kind of oatmeal that 
Quaker Oats is the best to he 
obtained. In most of the other 
countries of the globe there is a 
different and complicating slant to 
be considered. The company’s 
theory of advertising in these 
lands must be based on the premise 
that the Mexican, the Russian or 
the Egyptian knows nothing at all 
about rolled oats. Advertising 
must educate them to thé medicinal 
and tonic values of oatmeal 
through the use of newspaper 
copy, booklets, motion-picture films 
and demonstrations. Help from 
religious and philanthropic organi- 
zations proves especially valuable. 
It is where Anglo-Saxon break- 
fast tables customs do not now 
prevail that there is full scope for 
the greatest promotional work. 

(Continued on page 57) 
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Advertisers 


Advertisers: Detroit offers you the greatest 
opportunity for the economical marketing 
of your product, for no other city of Detroit’s 
size can be so thoroughly covered by one 
newspaper as Detroit is by The News. 
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When in Rome d 


In Cincinnati too, Mr. National Adver- 
tiser, it pays to conform your advertising 
methods to the example of the typically 
successful Cincinnati merchants. The 
people who read and respond to their 
advertising and who consistently register 
a preference for their principal advertis- 
ing medium will as certainly respond to 
yours if peneeenen through the same 
medium. 


In Cincinnati for sixteen consecutive 
years local department and ladies’ suit 
stores have placed practically four times 
as much display advertising in the Times- 


Star as they have placed in the second 
evening paper. In 1923 this lineage, to 


CINCINNAT 


CHARLES P. TAFT, Publisher C. H. REMBOLD, M 
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be exact, was 4,519,523 lines in the Times- 
yer- § Star as against 1,279,648 in the second 
sing § afternoon paper. In the leading morning 
ally § paper this lineage was 1,499,426 on week 
The § days and 1,398,467 on Sundays. 
heir 
ster § These figures have their parallel in the 
tis- § city circulation figures of the leading 
d to § Cincinnati newspapers: 


ame 
Times -Star.......... 109,150 Net (A.B.C.) 


Second Evening Paper 86,416 Net (A.B.C.) 
itive 


suit§ The circulation of the leading morning 
mes§ newspaper is not subject to A. B. C. 
nes- § verification, but the publisher’s state- 
ond ment places it at only 41,879 for the city. 


tIMES-STAR 


Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 
D, Ma ( 
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Cosmopolitan has brought 42 
more inquiries and 3 more 
enrollments than all of the 
other publications combined. 
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he proof of @ magazine is in the reading. 
That’s why more than a million people buy 
Cosmopolitan voluntarily at 35c per copy. 
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On the continent breakfast is 
ysually composed of coffee or 
chocolate and rolls, yet the idea 
is slowly growing that a child 
needs something more substantial 
with which to begin the day. In 
Egypt, where the Quaker Oats 
Company was advised time and 
again that there was no market 
for its products outside of that 
created by resident foreigners, 
physicians have been experiment- 
ing with and recommending 
Quaker Oats as a food for chil- 
dren. This product is now stocked 
by practically all native shops and 
the native consumption is increas- 
ing rapidly. 

The children of the world rep- 
resent the company’s greatest fu- 
ture business asset. Their po- 
tential consumption is limitless 
ad two educational booklets are 
being prepared, one for popular 
distribution the world over and 
the other for physicians in for- 
kign countries who are adding 
Quaker Oats to the diet of chil- 
ren all over the world. 

How the American manufac- 
rer disposes of his products in 
e last link of the chain from fac- 


ys. “Junks move by sail, and 
y oars, towrope and steam launch 
pwhoats through a network of 
anch canals covering all Central 
ina. No town is so small that 
¢ cigarette salesmen do not visit 
Next to the missionaries, they 
ow interior China best. 

“Salesmen of the British-Ameri- 
Tobacco and Liggett & Myers 
e the road afoot or by sedan 
ir, mule-back, litter or cart. 
ey take foreign food with them 
d their own bedding; and with 
m go a cook, two salesmen in- 
reters two  billposter 
lies. Approaching a town, the 
esman sends his men ahead to 
a room at the inn scrubbed 
and sprinkled with insect 


reading. 
ople buy 
er COPY. 
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powder and mosquito netting hung. 

“In the interior towns are well- 
to-do Chinese that would buy 
Quaker Oats, and will when an 
economical way of reaching them 
is found. They buy oil, cigarettes, 
patent medicines and fountain 
pens. There is now.an advertising 
barge doing a 2,000-mile journey 
through the canals. She ties up 
at a town and advertises a free 
motion-picture show which is run 
on a screen on the roof of the 


barge. In the cabin is a show- 
room exhibiting samples of 
Nestlé’s Milk, Wrigley’s Gum, 


Hennessey Brandy (very popular 
with the Chinese), Pathé Home 
picture machines and the Asiatic 
Petroleum Company’s products. 
Salesmen travel on the boat to 
call on the trade and to dis- 
tribute samples. Merchants are 
entertained in the cabin with 
dinners and souvenirs and free 
picture shows. Coolies are sent 
out to post bills. It is an event 
in the life of a small town and 
will very likely grow in use. 
Doan’s Kidney Pills, for one, are 
operating their own barge, carry- 
ing stock and selling for cash. 
China has no wholesale grocers. 
Her imported package foods 
are distributed into the interior 
through exclusive district agents 
or by large retail dealers in the 
ports. There are no signs that 
this system will be replaced.” 


POST-WAR DIFFICULTIES 


So far post-war conditions have 
not made it easier for American 
manufacturers to do business in 
foreign countries, the Quaker Oats 

. Company says, but they have not 
made it a field of insurmountable 
difficulty. The three progressive 
steps in selling abroad, or at home 
for that matter, are: “Make the 
sale, deliver the merchandise and 
get the money. In its export work 
the company has learned that the 
manufacturer must sell himself as 
a dependable organization before 
he can sell many goods. He must 
convince his foreign representa- 
tives that he is taking export 
seriously. Once he has done this 
his connections abroad will be 
more lasting than the average do- 
mestic connection. Fluctuating ex- 
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change rates, disturbed financial 
conditions, uncertain political sit- 
uations and prohibitive tariffs do 
not exist simultaneously in all 
corners of the globe. Where they 
set up barriers which cannot be 
surmounted, the logical field for 
development lies in markets and 
countries which were formerly 
looked on as secondary outlets. 
Getting the money, probably the 
most important single question in 
exports today, is the bugbear of 
most manufacturers. “The out- 
standing things to remember about 
credits now,” says Mr. Coldren, 
“are, first, the day of long export 
credits is passing, and, second, 
stick to dollar sales as long as you 
can. The unmistakable tendency 
toward shorter terms, sight draft 
against documents, and payment in 
dollars, is evident as a means of 
simplifying export trade. On 
staples such as steel, hardware, 
cotton, grain products, merchan- 
dise of narrow profits and rapid 
turnover this condition is coming 
sure as shooting, but the day will 
be deferred longer in respect to 
specialties and luxuries.” The 
Quaker Oats Company regards it 
as the duty of the home offices of 
a manufacturer to watch credits 
and to know the situation abroad. 
Executives who are _ scattered 
fairly well through the countries 
where the company is selling must 
of course obtain and put the neces- 
sary information at the disposal 
of the home offices. 
Manufacturers who have _ be- 
gun to export since the war as 
a rule become discouraged with 
the slowness of their progress, ac- 
cording to officials of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. They do not 
discern which are the real hazards 
and which are purely mental. 
They find it hard to enlist the 
right men in their work. Before 
long their interest in export mani- 
fests itself as an ephemeral thing, 
a passing fad. After that they 
are content to pick up an order 
now and then from commission 
houses as they drift in, forgetting 
that it is within their power to 
build up a profitable export trade 
to the point where it is worth 
more than the same amount of 
highly competitive domestic trade. 
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The typewriter, sewing machine 
and bicycle companies at the pres- 
ent time are all demonstrating 
that export has a big place in 
their merchandising programs. 
Quaker Oats is laying the foun- 
dation for an export business 
which will some day be larger 
than its domestic volume if only 
a small percentage of the hundreds 
of millions in the Orient can be 
educated to consume its product. 
The road to foreign sales is rough 
and long. There are ups and 
downs, bumps and detours, but 
this is a day of balloon tires, shock 
absorbers, four-wheel brakes. 

A few hours in the office of any 
successful exporter and consulta- 
tion with the Department of Com- 
merce will make many of these 
available to the forward-looking 
manufacturer who resolves to take 
the export journey seriously. 
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Increased Piano Production 
for 1923 


The production of upright pianos dur. 
ing 1923 is estimated at about 250,000 
and the production of grands at 50,000, 
by business papers of that i 
Based on the figures of piano plate 
manufacturers’ shipments to piano fac- 
tories during the year, the Music Trades 
Chamber of Commerce, New York, places 
production at 382,385 instruments, made 
up of 323,659 uprights and _ 58,726 
grands, These figures assume that fac- 
tories ha’ the same number of plates on 
hand the first of 1923 as on the first 
day of 1922. 


Fullerton, Calif., ‘“News” 
Changes 


Redge G. Smith has been appointed 
general manager and editor of th 
Fullerton, Calif.. News. Mr. Smit 
has been in newspaper work for many 
years. Most recently he has bee 
with the Long Beach, Calif., Press. 

Arthur L. ason, formerly adver 
tising manager of the Shaw Suppl; 
Company, Portland, Oreg., has been a 
ointed advertising manager of th 
News. 
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United Advertising Transfers 
A. H. Guertin 


Arthur H. Guertin, recently manage 
of the Dallas, Tex., branch of the Unit 
Advertising Corporation, New York, ou! 
door advertising, has joined the Newar 
N. J., branch of the same organizatio 











Paul Ross Lang has joined the a 
department of Wm. T. Mullally, Inc 
New York advertising agency. 
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Stability 


DVERTISERS who began to use 
THE WORLD in 1883 and THE 
EVENING WORLD in 1887 have had 
about forty years of cumulative influ- 
ence back of every line they have run 
in these newspapers. 





Unaffected by mergers and over-night 
changes of ownership or policy, these 
two mediums continue to deliver that 
unbroken continuity of service so es- 
sential to the success of every adver- 
tising campaign. 
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A Precedent on Market- 
ing Railroad Securities 





HE Interstate Commerce Com- 

mission has established a 
precedent of importance in con- 
nection with the marketing of 
railroad securities. In the Com- 
mission’s report on the application 
of the Chicago Union Station 
Company for authority to sell 
$7,000,000 first mortgage 5 per 
cent and $850,000 of 4% per cent 
bonds, the sale of the latter was 
authorized only “on condition they 
be sold to the highest bidder after 
public advertisement for competi- 
tive bids.” 

As the station company had sold 
its $7,000,000 of 5 per cent bonds, 
subject to approval of the Com- 
mission, and at a price which the 
Commission believed reasonable, 
the company will not be compelled 
to secure competitive bids for that 
block of bonds. 

The report of the Commission 
pointed out that it appeared to be 
the practice of carriers, rarely, if 
ever, to advertise for competitive 
bids when marketing new securi- 
ties and also that they seldom 
consulted more than one financial 
house. 

Representatives of both bankers 
and railroad companies, at a hear- 
ing, supported this practice and 
argued that railroad securities are 
different from securities such as 
State and municipal bonds, which 
are sold on competitive bids. They 
opposed competitive bidding, con- 
tending that it involves delays 
which may prove hazardous. One 
reason offered in support of the 
practice was that in order to guard 
against speculative attacks it is 
important that an announcement 
that securities are underwritten 
should be made simultaneously 
with the announcement of a pro- 
posed issue; which would be im- 
possible if competitive bidding 
were required. 

The hearing was held when the 
railroads were recovering from 
traffic depression and more than 
normal uncertainty surrounded the 
marketing of their securities; at a 
time when “conditions were not 
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favorable for experiments as _ the 
Commission states in its report. 

“We thought it unwise then to 
attempt to require competitive bid- 
ding” the--Commission continues, 
“and felt the public interest could 
be sufficiently protected for the 
time being by fixing, in our orders 
approving security issues, min- 
mum prices consistent with mar- 
ket conditions below which securi- 
ties should not be sold. 

“The subject was not dismissed, 
however, from further considera- 
tion. While arguments advanced 
in favor of the present practice 
have force, as applied to carriers 
of more or. less uncertain financial 
status, they have less force in the 
case of carriers of assured earn- 
ing power and favorable financial 
structure. In this instance ap- 
plicant is a terminal company 
owning land in the heart of 
Chicago and controlled jointly by 
four large railroad companies 
which propose to guarantee its 
first-mortgage bonds. In the case 
of such a company marketing such 
bonds, arguments advanced agains‘ 
competitive bidding have little 
weight. We know of no good 
reason why applicant, in selling 
its securities, should deal with a 
single financial house.” 


R. R. Patch Heads 
The E. L. Patch Company 


Ralph R. Patch, formerly vice-pres- 
ident and general manager of The E. 
L. Patch Company, Stoneham, Boston, 
Mass., manufacturing pharmacists, has 
been elected president and treasurer. He 
succeeds Edgar L. Patch, whose death 
was recently reported in Printers’ Inx. 
James A. Patch was elected vice-pres- 
ident. George Y. Hutchins and William 
S. Lister continue as secretary and as- 
sistant treasurer, respectively. 


H. G. Miller Joins 
“Success” 


H. G. Miller has joined the advertis- 
ing staff of Success, New York. He 
was formerly with the Frank Presbrey 
Company, New York advertising agency. 











California Pear Growers 
Account for Ayer 


_The California Pear Growers’ Asso- 
ciation, San Francisco, has placed its 
advertising account with N. W. Ayer & 
on. 
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Y taking the population of 
Eleven great cities 
And adding to 
It the population of 
New York and 
Chicago, 
You get some idea 
Of what we mean 
By circulation! 


4,500,000 families 
Buy The American Weekly! 


18,000,000 people 
Read it, 
And buy from it! 


That is circulation! 


What? 


‘American DWeekly 


A. J. KOBLER, Mgr. 


1834 Broadway, New York 





THE AMERICAN WEEKLY is distributed with the 
following Sunday Newspapers: 


New York—American Chicago—Herald and Examiner 
Boston—Advertiser Milwaukee— Telegram 
Washington— Herald Seattle—Post- Intelligencer 
Atlanta—American San Francisco—Examiner 
Syracuse—American Los Angeles— Examiner 
Rochester—American Fort Worth—Record 
Detroit—Times Baltimore— American 


“If you want to see the color of their money—use ‘color’.” A.J.K. 
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There are approximately 10.000 
people in this picture ~ multiply it 


Worn and you have our audience 
f retail grocers and jobbers- 
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Attentive, Listening ! 


What have you 


fee biggest audience of grocers 
in the world! The Yale bowl 
nearly full of them. 


Microphones and amplifiers set 
up so that one man can speak and 


everyone will hear. 


We can arrange for you to talk 
to these grocers and jobbers for five 


minutes-— perhaps ten minutes. 


Have you anything to say? You 
bet you have! Will you work on 
your speech and make every word 
of it effective? You bet you will — 
all night if necessary! Will you 
pay for the privilege of talking to 


Published by 


TRADE DIVISION 
THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO. 
912 Broadway, New York 


to say to them? 


them?. If you have something to 
say, you will—gladly! 

In effect, THE PROGRESSIVE 
Grocer holds an enormous conven- 
tion of grocers every month—50,000 
important grocers and jobbers. 

You can deliver an important 
message to these grocers and job- 
bers in an important way—four 
pages in color—for two cents per 
grocer. You can do it twelve times 
a year for less than twenty-five 
cents per grocer for the entire twelve 
months’ campaign. 

50,000 good grocers and jobbers 
—what have you to say to them? 
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Dominates Detroit’s 
Real Estate 
and Building Interests 


For nearly two years now The Detroit Free 
Press has been publishing each Sunday one 
of the largest Real Estate and Building Sec- 
tions in America. 


Through the co-operation it has extended 
these allied business interests, it has secured 
what amounts to practically a complete con- 
trol of the situation as it affects advertisers 
interested in these things. 


During that time The Free Press has built 
up a reader-interest, a reader-confidence and 
acceptance that is a most remarkable thing 
to contemplate. 


Accordingly it dominates the volume of Real 


Estate and Building Supply advertising pub- 
lished in Detroit as the figures below show: 














For the first two months of 1924, 
The Detroit Free Press published 


70,104 lines 


of Real Estate and Building Supply 
A dvertising—a greater lineage than 
was carried by the two other Detroit 
newspapers combined. 


The Detroit Free Press 


“Advertised by its Achievements” 


VERREE & CONKLIN, INC. 
Foreign Representatives 
New York Chicago Detroit San Francisco 
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SOF OF OJOA COOK CRORNONGNOY 























1924 
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Proper Trade- 
Mark Protection in 
China Being Sought 


Foreign Governments Seek Changes 

in Chinese Trade-Mark Law 
Promulgated by Mandate Last 
May—Question of Guaranteeing 
Priority of Registration In- 
volved 


Special Washington Correspondence 
LTHOUGH the Chinese Trade- 
‘4 mark law, promulgated last 
May by mandate of the President 
of China, was expected to be im- 
mediately effective technically, it 
has not been approved as yet by 
the diplomatic corps, for applica- 
tion to foreign trade-marks. On 
February 1 of this year the Amer- 
ian and British Chambers of 
Commerce, during a joint meeting, 
protested against the application of 
certain provisions of the law, 
which they claimed were in viola- 
tion of one of the articles of the 
Mackay Treaty. 
The Department of Commerce 
has been in constant communica- 
tion with its representatives in 
China and the diplomatic corps 
regarding the matter for some time 
past, and, although a satisfactory 
outcome is expected it may be 
further, delayed for several 
months. Because of the delay, a 
number of American manufac- 
turers have expressed considerable 
concern regarding the protection 
of their trade-mark properties in 
China. And, on Monday of last 
week, at the request of a PRINTERS’ 
Ink representative, Henry Chal- 
mers, chief of the Division of 
Foreign Tariffs, of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, in view of 


“In 1902 and 1903,” he said, “by 
the terms of treaties concluded be- 
tween the Government of China 
and the Governments of the United 
States, Great Britain and Japan, 
China obligated herself to give 
adequate protection to trade-marks 
owned by nationals of the treaty 
bowers. Attempts to enact a law 
which would be acceptable to the 
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powers, shortly after these treaties, 
came to naught, and temporarily 
there has been in effect a system 
of provisional deposit of trade- 
marks with the Chinese Maritime 
Customs and the foreign con- 
sulates at Shanghai and Tientsin. 
This arrangement has been very 
widely availed of during the past 
decade by foreign trade-mark 
owners in the understanding that 
if, and when, adequate laws are 
put into effect, the fact of such 
provisional deposit would be given 
recognition, 

“The representatives of various 
foreign governments in China and 
various merchant bodies have been 
working for some time on the 
draft of a permanent trade-mark 
law for China which would 
adequately meet the needs of a 
rather difficult situation. The pres- 
ent uncertainty arises from the 
fact that when the Peking Gov- 
ernment promulgated a compre- 
hensive trade-mark law, last 
May, it had not been previously 
communicated te the diplomatic 
bodies, nor was it entirely in ac- 
cord with their desires. There are 
a number of modifications and 
conditions in connection with the 
establishment of a recognized 
trade-mark law’ in China which 
our diplomatic corps has presented 
to the Foreign Office at Peking, 
and negotiations on the subject 
are now proceeding. And the 
representatives of the various 
treaty powers, including those of 
the United States, are doing every- 
thing within their power to pro- 
tect the interests of their na- 
tionals.” 

A recent issue of the “China 
Review” mentions that one of the 
most important conditions pre- 
sented by the diplomatic corps is 
that the trade-marks already 
provisionally registered be recog- 
nized, and states that the repre- 
sentatives of foreign governments 
have asked for a guarantee of 
priority, in accordance with the 
treaties, of trade-marks provision- 
ally registered with the Customs. 

Until a definite stage in the 
negotiations at Peking is reached, 
it is probable that American 
trade-mark owners can lose noth- 
ing by relying upon the basis of 
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protection which has governed 
heretofore—the provisional regis- 
tration with the Chinese Customs. 
Both the Departments of State 
and of Commerce here in Wash- 
ington are in cable communication 
with American representatives in 
China. And as soon as the situa- 
tion reaches a_ definite stage, 
announcement will be made by the 
Department of Commerce through 
“Commerce Reports” and _ the 
usual press channels, 


Untruthful Advertis- 
ing Corrected without 
Legal Action 








Asoo? example of the cor- 
rective methods employed and 
results obtained without legal re- 
course by Truth-in-Advertising 
organizations is furnished by the 
Buffalo Better Business Commis- 
sion, Inc., in a case involving a 
flagrant violation of business 
ethics. 

E. F. Kurtz, president of the 
Johnston-Kurtz Company, reports 
the Buffalo commission, admitted 
to its representatives that adver- 
tisements published under the 
name of Al. G. Irr, stating that 
the entire stock of furniture and 
fixtures of Johnston-Kurtz had 
been purchased by Al. G. Irr, 
were untrue. 

In defense of his action Kurtz 
explained that he and his associ- 
ate, E. C. Cochrane, had decided 
that since they were going out 
of business it would be inadvis- 
able to sell their merchandise 
under the firm name, as every- 
thing was to be sold for. cash 
and they could refuse credit if 
Irr had charge of the sale. Mr. 
Kurtz also admitted that prior to 
the sale merchandise had been 
marked up 25 per cent above 
former regular prices, and then 
marked down. He said this was 
Mr. Irr’s suggestion and that he 
had permitted it to be done. 

The Commission suggested 
that a retraction, using the same 
space as for the first sale an- 
nouncements, four columns by 
eight inches, be inserted in the 
same newspapers which carried 
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the original advertisements. The 
following correction was finally 
inserted in four Buffalo news- 
papers on Mach 6: 


; A CORRECTION 

With our er and at our ex. 
pense, Mr, Al. G. Irr advertised on and 
about February 3rd, in several Buffalo 
newspapers that he had purchased our 
entire stock of furniture and fixtures 
and that he would offer these at tre- 
mendous discounts, 

These advertisements were incorrect, 
as Mr. Irr did not purchase our stock 
and fixtures, but was selling same as 
our agent, 

Any dissatisfied purchaser of _ mer- 
chandise during the continuance of said 
sale, viz., Monday, Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, February 4, 5 and 6, may 
return the merchandise purchased as a 
result of these advertisements and re- 
ceive a refund in full. 

Jounston-Kurtz 

Furniture and Interior Decorations 
Franklin Street pavorite New Statler 

ote 





New Overseas Automobile 


Trade Paper 

The American Autombbile—Overseas 
Edition is the name of a new monthly 
publication of The Class Journal Com- 
pany, New York, which will make its 
appearance with a May issue on April 
15. The new publication is to be a team- 
mate to El Automovil Americana which 
is printed in Spanish and has circulated 
in Spanish and Portuguese speaking 
countries for the last seven years. It 
will be directed to automotive distribu- 
tors, jobbers, dealers and garagemen in 
overseas mar! where the English 
language is read. This includes Great 
Britain and all her colonies and also the 
Scandinavian countries. The page size 
will be 8% inches by 11% inches. 


R. M. Burdge Joins 


The Western Company 

R, M. Burdge, formerly with the ad- 
vertising department of rs, Roebuck 
and Company, Chicago, has been ap- 

nted assistant advertising manager of 

e Western Company, icago, manu- 
facturer of Dr. West’s toothbrushes and 
Gainsborough hair nets. 








Financial Advertising Business 


Started 
F. A. Stearns, for the st eight 
years advertising manager of the Se- 


curity Trust & Savings Bank, Los Ange- 
les, has organized a new advertising and 
publishing business at Los Angeles. 





Vineland “Journal’’ Appoints 


Representative 
The Vineland, N. J., Journal, has ap- 
pointed the New Jersey Newspapers, Inc., 
publishers’ representative, New York, as 
its national advertising representative. 
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Buying Power 


ENNSYLVANIA, with 8.2% of 

the population of the United States, 
filed 9.3% of the income tax returns 
and paid 9.8% of the total income tax 
of the nation in 1921. Southeastern 
Pennsylvania is the richest trading 
area in America. It is dominated by 


THE NORTH AMERICAN 


Its Character Creates Confidence 


THE NORTH AMERICAN 


New York Chicago 


5 Mohn B Woodward W, NEWSPAPER IN 
NOE. gand Se" Be yee 5 Kelly Woodward &Kelly R. J. Bidwell Co. 
S. 


 — 


PHILADELPHIA 


Detroit San Francisco 
AMERICA — 1771 | 





408 Fine ArtsBldg. 742 Market St. 
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Restrained from 
Representing Premiums 
as Free 





READ & CO., INC., of 
¢ Baltimore, Md., is required 
in an order issued by the Federal 
Trade Commission to discontinue 
the ‘practice of combining with 
retailers and others in. giving 
articles of merchandise of unequal 
values in connection with the sale 
of equally priced packages of teas 
and coffees by means of coupons 
inclosed therein or otherwise, 
whether or not the cost of such 
merchandise has been included in 
the price paid by the purchaser for 
their products. 

According to the Commission’s 
findings the company sold teas in 
hundred package lots and agreed 
to furnish to retailers 100 pieces 
of assorted chinaware with each 
100 packages of teas purchased, 
the impression being that respon- 
dent was giving the chinaware free 
of charge to the retail dealer 
and that the retail dealer in turn 
was giving the chinaware without 
extra charge to the purchasing 
public. The Read company, how- 
ever, the findings state, in selling 
its packages of teas and coffees 
to retail dealers fixed the whole- 
sale price of each lot of 100 
packages thereof, respectively, at 
an amount which covered the total 
cost of 100 pieces of chinaware 
and the 100 packages of teas and 
coffees and a_ reasonable profit 
thereon to the Read company. 

The Commission found the 
firm’s method of marketing its 
products to be unfair to competi- 
tors who do not resort to premi- 
ums of unequal value to induce 
the sales of their products and 
that it misleads the general public 
into believing that articles of 
chinaware were given free of 
charge either by chance or lottery, 


or otherwise, to those purchasing - 


the firm’s package of teas or 
coffees. 

The order also restrains C. Read 
& Co. from representing or 
conspiring with others in repre- 
senting by circulars, other forms 
of advertising, or in any other 
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manner, that the articles of mer- 
chandise delivered in connection 
with the sale of their teas are 
given free of charge, when the 
cost of the merchandise is included 
in the price of the teas. 


Gimbel Brothers Had Best 


Year in 1923 

Gimbel Brothers, Inc., ne subsidiary 
companies, ae my | Saks & Company, 
New York, had the largest sales in 1923 
of. its eighty-one years of business. Net 
sales for the year ended January 31, 
1923, amounted to $72,664, _ For the 
year ended January 31, 1924, these 
reached $101,544,467 of Which $15, 308,- 
029 represented the sales of Saks & 
Company, acquired during that year. 

The net pa for the 1923 fiscal year 
totaled $7,378,645, an increase of $2,. 
335,040 over ‘the previous year, 

Isaac Gimbel, president, in his annual 
report said: “The prospects for the com- 
ing year are most encouraging as shown 
by the sales of February, 1924, which 
represented a substantial increase over 
all past records.” 





J. Miles with Hagopian 

Photo-Engraving Company 

J. Miles, formerly president and gen- 
eral manager of the Miles Engraving 
Company, New York, has joined the 
Hagopian Photo-Engraving Company, 
Inc., of that city as general sales man. 
ager. 





Tennessee Power Electric 


Appointments 
J. C. Costello has been appointed ad- 
vertising manager of the Tennessee Elec 
tric Power Company, Chattanooga. F. 
Boone, formerly with the Chatta- 
nooga Times, has made assistant 
advertising manager. 


Willard Price Forms Direct 


Advertising Business 
Willard Price, formerly manager of 
house advertising for The McCall Com- 
ny, New York, has organized the Wil 
ard Price Company, direct advertising, 
at New York. 


Radiex Club Appoints Shaw 
Agency 
The Radiex Club of Boston, has ap- 
pointed tle Shaw Advertising Com 
pany, Boston, to direct its advertising. 
Plans call for the use of a general 
list of magazines. 


United Bakeries Sales 
The United Bakeries Corporation, 
maker of Certified bread, reported gross 
sales of $31,802,676 for 1923. The net 
income for the year amounted to $1,- 
634,447. This company operates a chain 
of more than forty bakeries. 
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SMASHING A RECORD 
ae 
e® ®@ 


N February, The Enquirer carried 
95,410 lines of passenger car ad- 
vertising and 18,606 lines of tire 

and accessory advertising; a total of 


114,016 Lines 


This is the greatest amount of automotive ad- 
vertising ever used in a Cincinnati paper in one 
month. None of The Enquirer’s competitors 
came even close to this mark, all of which 
again emphasizes the great predominance 
of The Enquirer in the automotive field 


sa iii in southwestern Ohio. 
50 E. 42° ST. 
NEW YORK 


LAmine The Enquirer for many years has 
"CHICAGO carried more passenger car advertis- 
RA BIDWELL CO ing than all the other Cincinnati 
742 MARKET JT. ° . 
SAM FRANCISCO papers combined and more than twice 


as much as the next leading paper. 


“INCINNATI 


One of the Worlds Greatest Newspapersr 
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“There is no question as to the appeal of Youth 
in purchasing. When a car is to be bought for the 
family, the youthful members throw great weight in 
the selection of what kind of car should be bought. 
Very often Youth itself suggests that a car should 
be bought before the older folks realize the need for 
this form of transportation.” 


E. B. Tustin, 
STRATTON BLISS COMPANY, New York, 
Distributors for the Dodge Car 


ORRECT information about the ages of 
buyers, whether of automobiles or any 
other product, is necessarily chiefly to be gathered 
from dealers. \ 





Automobile dealers the country over say that 
one car buyer in every three is under the age of 
30 and by far the major part of the rest of their 
sales are swayed by people under 30. 





Data on the ages of buyers of motor cars and 
other products is available from Photoplay’s Micl 
advertising department on request. Chi 
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OTOPLAY offers 


HOTOPLAY offers you a definite 

audience of 500,000 younger people 

in the 18 to 30 age group—and to more 

than as many times more of their brothers 

and sisters and friends who beg, borrow 
or otherwise appropriate their copies. 


Photoplay is the favorite periodical of 
Youth. 


And no other publication, of any circula- 
tion whatever, offers you a larger follow- 
ing among younger people. 

Photoplay, therefore, on your advertising 
list represents the opportunity to cultivate 
an exceptionally lively group of good 
prospects and a group whose enthusiasm 


represents a rare force to enlist in your 
behalf. 


Photoplay has a special place on your ad- 
vertising list. 


ecial predominance with 


» 18 to 30 age group 


OTOPLAY MAGAZINE 


Predominant with the 18 to 30 Age Group 


JAMEs R. Quirk, Publisher 
C. W. Furier, Advertising Manager 


Michigan Avenue 221 West 57th Street 127 Federal Street 


Chicago New York Boston 








Cc 
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A FEW FACTS FoR THOSE WHof \ 
“know all about the Economist 








obey Dry Goods Economist, 
the parent-paper of the 
Economist Group, has blazed 
the way for foremost merchants 
for over seventy-seven years. 
Most of the great developments 
in American retailing have been 
initiated or inspired by the edi- 
torial and advertising pages of 
the Group. 


The Economist Group thought out 
and carried through the original 


In 1923 the combined Intormation ° 


Departments of the Group sent out 
close to 50,000 letters and postals in 
answer to inquiries of every kind, 
from safety-pin prices to bookkeeping 
systems. 

An expert from the Economist Group 
spends his entire time shuttling be- 
tween New York and Paris to import 
original models of interesting gowns, 
dresses, apparel and accessories. 
Besides the publishing offices, perma- 
nent offices are maintained in the 
wholesale centers of this country — 
Boston, Philadelphia, Cleveland, Los 
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organization of the National Retail Arnoeles. also in th : 
Fle geles, also in the great European y him 
Dry Goods Association —created style centers—London, Brussels,Paris. [Mert 1 
the International Delivery Managers Th 6 f h It 
Association—elevated the window e country s foremost stores are the oes 


trimmer from a subordinate position 
to that of “Display Manager,” an 
important store executive—fought 
the fight for the abolition of trading 
stamps to a successful finish—per- 
sistently waging war on trade abuses 
of every kind and bringing the depart- 
ment store to its unique place on a 
plane above other retailers. 


The Retail Service Bureau of the 
Economist Group each 
year helps retailers to fill 
twenty million dollars 
worth of newspaper space 
with profitable copy. 





The ECONOMIST GROUP © 





subscribers to Economist Group pub- 
lications, stores that do a business of 
morethan ten billion dollars annually, 
the most powerful and progressive 
distributive system existing. 

The Economist Group stands abso- 
lutely alone in this great field—no 
other institution has ever challenged 
its supremacy. 


Advertising in the Economist Group 
builds and insures big 
business in all the fifty- 
odd merchandise divisions 
bought and sold by de. 


partment stores. 





239 West 39th Street, New York 


DRY GOODS ECONOMIST (National, Weekly) 
MERCHANT ECONOMIST (Zoned, Fortnightly) 


New York — Chicago — St. Louis — San Francisco 
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tepenc 
Regularly reaching the key figures in this country’s distributive scheme _ 
45,000 executives and buyers of 35,000 foremost stores, located in over 10,000 this . 


cities and towns and doing 75% of the nation’s total dry goods business 
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Making the Dealer Imprint Fit 
Naturally into the Picture 


4voidance of the Palpably Mechanical Insertion of Retailer Name Plate 
in Advertising Supplied to Him for General Dis- 
tribution to His Customers 


By a Commercial Art Manager 


HERE is an apparently small 
matter, in the preparation of 
ivertising literature of all kinds, 
plied to dealers, by advertisers, 
hich looms large when the 
eper significance of the question 
examined. We refer to pro- 
iding for the insertion of the 
aler’s Own name plate or busi- 
ss signature somewhere on the 
wterial which he is personally to 
istribute to his trade, as coming 
rom him, sponsored to a degree 
whim, and indicative of his own 
rt methods. 
It has been said that the ideal 
terature of this character so sub- 
ys the manufacturer’s own 
kntity that customers might 
ily assume that the enterprising 
ail merchant is producing the 
inted matter himself. Certain 
is that in many instances, the 
aler would have no aversion to 
his inference. He is called upon 
her to give counter room to it, 
to enclose it with his state- 
ents, announcements, etc., or 
yen make special mailings. 
The advertiser himself has no 
cial reason to be arbitrary; 
er all, he is concerned only in 
ing the message to many peo- 
whom he might not otherwise 
uch. He is thoroughly apprecia- 
eof the fact that the dealer is 
bing him a favor when he 
others” with this literature and 
s as an accredited agent of 
stribution. It may be argued 
t the dealer should feel ex- 
mely grateful for these busi- 
‘stimulators, which, in no 
nt, he could produce for him- 
f, but Mr. Retailer is thoroughly 
iependent and it does not pay 














cheney &t down to fine points of 
er 10,000! moralization on this score. 
busines “'S generation, the manufac- 





t who does not carry his 
ertising on to its logical con- 





sumer-contact conclusion, and back 
up his national or sectional efforts 
with consumer literature, is invit- 
ing a loss of valuable approach. 
The dealer has grown to expect 
such helps, be they two-leaf illus- 
trated folders, elaborate booklets, 
or the numerous forms of counter 
and window display. 


AND THEN WHAT HAPPENS 


It has long been the custom, in 
the preparation of the printed 
matter, to “leave a space for dealer 
imprint.” Two things may take 
place: the dealer himself may at- 
tend to his own imprinting, or 
the advertiser may do it for him, 
where a selected list of important 
names justifies this service. The 
former scheme is by far the most 
practical and eliminates a world. 
of aggravation and expense. 

An advertiser who has supplied 
millions of booklets, folders and 
leaflets of this school recently 
had his salesmen do some investi- 
gating and he found that less than 
15 per cent of the dealers went 
to the trouble of having their im- 
prints set up in type and printed 
in, professionally. By far the 
most popular idea is to use a rub- 
ber stamp, blurred and never 
correctly placed. A large per- 
centage refrained from. using any 
imprint whatsoever. 

The rubber stamp imprint is the 
enemy of all who take pride in 
creating dealer literature of an 
artistic character. Its blurred and 
faded type tends to mar any book- 
let or leaflet beyond reclamation. 
Some indisposed clerk, peeved 
over the task assigned him, stamps 
these imprints in place with small 
regard for special mortises pro- 
vided for them. “What does it 
matter?” is often his viewpoint. 
Inasmuch as the dealer prefers 
his name displayed on the front 
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cover of consumer literature, the 
problem of composition on this, 
the most important part of the 
printed piece, is an annoying one. 
Custom has said that the space for 
the imprint shall be at the bottom 
of booklets, folders, leaflets, etc., 
and that the allotted area is not 
to be cramped. The dealer must 
have plenty of “elbow room” for 
jockeying around, with type or 
with his rubber stamp. (We knew 
a merchant who always took con- 
sumer literature home with him 
and had his whole family assist 
in writing, longhand, the firm 
name and address.) 

The most attractive cover de- 
sign can be nullified by a too 
obvious dealer imprint mortise, 
such as a ruled-off square or a 
solid block of color. Such devices 
at once tag themselves as a thor- 
oughly commercial device. If 
various signatures are to be of 
real value, they should, in a sense, 
“deceive the public,” that is, they 
should not be too obviously en- 
. gineered. If the consumer looks 
upon them as actually a product 
of the one retailer, and a thor- 
oughly progressive demonstration 
of his wide-awake practices, this 
is very much to be desired. The 
retailer himself takes a greater 
interest when this is true. And 
the fact that his name appears 
conspicuously upon it, justifies the 
public’s acceptance of the idea. 

Since it is admittedly imprac- 
tical, in the majority of cases to 
print in the name and address of 
so many retailers, a situation must 
be faced which, as has been in- 
timated, offers any number of 
complex problems. -That they 
have to do with the artistic side 
of the question does not decrease 
their importance. Consumer liter- 
ature today is quite handsome. 
Millions of dollars are expended 
in this direction. The finest draw- 
ings and plates are secured in a 
conscientious effort to produce 
something worthy and which, be- 
cause of its inherent charm, will 
“do the business.” Barbaric im- 
prints, carelessly placed, often undo 
everything the advertiser has at- 
tempted, therefore he is beginning 
to study the question in earnest. 
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There are certain observance 
which may be looked upon 
arbitrary: 


The space left. for imprint must } 
practical as to size. The smaller it j 
the less likely the dealer is to make y 
of it at all. 

There can be no involved, tric 
mortise. The simpler the space is, th 
better, with a minimum number ¢ 
decorative or border projections into th 
area left for imprint. 

Such imprint spaces must be eithe 
the paper stock, left free of design, o 
some absolutely flat color, preferably 
light tint. 

Where the imprint space color is da 
or “cloudy” it is exceedingly difficy 
to make type or rubber stamp lett 
stand out with sufficient reading strengtl 

The very shape and position of th 
mortise may assist in “fooling the eye; 
in the matter of something which h 
been artificially added at the last m 
ment. Therefore, if the mortise, ecithe 
by its shape or position or color, can b 
made to seem a part of the entire cove 
scheme,’ rather than a little box, dg 
liberately set in for the purpose, a f 
better artistic effect will be obtained, 


It is by no means a bad ide 
to enclose with every shipment o 
literature to the dealer, instruq 
tions as to how to handle th 
imprint problem. There follo 
a form letter used by a manufag 
turer of automobile accessories 
which is said to have produced 
extraordinarily pleasing results: 


We are forwarding to you, for frd 
distribution, 5,000 two-page leaf 
which have just come from the pres 
We call your specific attention to 
fact. that the cover illustration, wh 
necessarily limited as to size, was paintq 
by one of the best known illustrato 
in the country. His name appears 
all of the better magazines. Such ¢ 
tails are proof of our desire to give ys 
meritorious consumer literature. 

In size, the leaflets are easily handl 
both as counter give-aways, and as sta! 
ment enclosures, for which they 
admirably suited. It is our intention 
supply you with a new folder every t 
weeks, for a period of six months. 

This literature serves its purpose 4 
when it reaches the consumer with yo 
name attached. You are his local dep 
of supply. He locks to you for both 
product and for service. You 
readily understand that we could 1 
print in, separately, the great number 
individual firm names. However, 
adequate mortise has been left, and 
strongly urge you attend to 
detail, taking as much pride in it 
we have in giving you a thoroug 
handsome and artistic piece of printi 

The indifferent and old-fashioned 
is to use a rubi stamp. This » 
the harmony of the cover colors 
cheapens the entire leaflet. We eam 
ly suggest, therefore, that you have 
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HERE are two ways of han- 

dling your’ Direct-By-Mail 
Advertising. You can prepare it 
yourself and then send it to us to 
print— 


is d 


Or you can commission us to 
prepare it, and after you have 
placed your O. K. upon it, we 
will print it. 


tained, 
ad ide 
nent 0 
instrug 

die th ii a 
fll Our service includes the writing 
anutag 


ssories of copy; designing, photography, 
—— retouching, engraving, and ad- 
dressing and mailing, as well as 


the printing and binding. 






for frq 


If you would care to have the 
benefit of a new viewpoint, we 
shall be glad to send a competent 
man to see you. 


Charles Francis Press 


461 Eighth Avenue Telephone Lackawanna 4300 
Printing Crafts Building, New York 
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to study the question in earnest. 
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small job printer in your town imprint 
these leaflets, And in order to assure 


a job in keeping with the spirit of the 
cover design, we are attaching a specific 
style of type face. This may be se- 
cured anywhere. 


The suggestion as to what type 
face to employ was of great as- 
sistance, and since it corresponded 
with the hand-lettering of the re- 
mainder of the cover, the result 
was as artistic as the advertiser 
could reasonably expect. 

The dealer is a little frightened 
when he is asked to place his im- 
print in queer, unusual and com- 
plicated mortises. It immediately 
suggests trouble, and he hasn’t the 
time to assume this responsibility. 
Straightaway ribbons, boxes which 
are relieved by just an inspira- 
tional touch of design, and 
similarly uninvolved mortises are 
therefore the popular solution. 

The dealer himself is always 
grateful when advertisers devise 
ways and means of making his 
signature the most important 
thing on the printed piece. Thus 
it has came to be quite the thing 
to originate covers which, because 
of some illustrative feature, lead 
the eye right down to the mortise 
for the imprint, together with 
special titles, also designed to as- 
sist in this. 

One series of two-page leaflets, 
illustrated in three poster .colors, 
always presented a figure handing 
out a white visiting or business 
card. On the cover, these white 
cards were practically normal size. 
The hands holding them never 
protruded far into the mortise. 

One was of a_ well-groomed 
butler, handing the card as if to 
the reader; another featured a 
postman, still another a pretty 
maid. Full figures were not used 
because this would have dwarfed 
the cards. 

The dealer was asked to have 
his imprint placed on these cards 
and it was pointed out to him, 
that the advertiser had tried in 
every way to make him, the 
dealer, the cover feature. 

It was such an unusual idea, 
that, in this case, dealers were 
willing to go to extra trouble. 
Many of them went so far as to 
have their imprints done in the 





ly suggest, therefore, that you have) 
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calling card spirit, the type being 
placed accurately, just where 4 
would be placed on everyday call 
ing or business cards. It was 
enough different, this idea, t 
arouse the enthusiastic support of 
the laziest dealer. 

Consumer literature occasional} 
features the imprint space in othey 
positions than at the. yeaa a 
for example, across the top, r 
lieved by ornate surroundings, o 
boldly across the centre of the 
printed piece. We have seldo 
seen it done with complete suc 
cess, however. It is a marrng 
note, and if the imprinting j; 
carelessly executed, the  entir 
front cover.is given an amateuris 
and makeshift atmosphere. 

When a certain advertiser pro 
duced two booklets for genera 
dealer distribution, of which hg 
was genuinely proud, and whic 
he did not desire to see marred 
by indifferently executed imprint 
ing, he tried this idea with perhap 
60 per cent success: 

The names and addresses of 50 
large stores were secured, and th 
artist who made the cover, whicl 
was largely decorative and with 
graceful, artistic lettered title 
actually hand-lettered the list o 
imprints for the entire series 
These little drawings, exactly if 
the spirit of the cover title, wer 
sent to the dealers with a - 
letter of instructions. It 
pointed out that if the deale 
would have plates made, and th 
imprints printed in, as directed 
by a reputable and sympatheti 
printer, the booklets would be jus 
twice as valuable from the store’ 
own viewpoint. 

In other words, so professionall 
were these name plates hand 
drawn, in harmony with the leaf 
let titles, that, when set in placé 
they did not appear as adde 
features. The dealer might hav 
produced the entire job under h 
own supervision, so perfectly di 
his signature melt in with the ré 
mainder of the cover  desigt 



















Many acceptances of the sche 
were recorded. Otherwise, a hand 
some printed piece might ha 
been ruthlessly harmed by indi 
(Continued on page 81) 
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For general industrial products—those that 
can be used in practically all industries—the 
selection of markets and media is often a 
difficult problem. | 


In the.first place, there are in America ac- © 
cording to the 1919 Census Reports, 350 in- 


dividual industries. One must decide whether _ 
he will spread his appropriation out thin— — 
using small space to appear infrequently in 
many periodicals to reach a large number of 
Ne whether he = concentrate. 


If he knows his business he will concentrate. 
One of the foundation stones of advertising 
is reiterations The cumulative effect cannot 
be denied. 


Only those industries.and only those peri- 
ee en | ee 
CoE EPR 
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In making these selections several factors 
must be considered, depending on the cir- 
cumstances in each case. But for all gen- 
eral industrial products the textile industry — 
offers a huge market. It is the second 
largest industry in the country. Itish omo 
geneous; it is covered by one publication, — 


TEXTILE WORLD is the only publication | 
reaching all branches of the industry in all 
parts of the country. Its readers control 
90% of the industry’s purchasing power. 


Information about the marketability of any product 
in the textile industry will be furnished on request. 


Audit Bureau of Circulations 
Associated Business Papers, Inc. ~ 


334 Fourth Ave., New York 
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The Primitive Message 


The Indian sign language conveyed the simple truth 
to simple minds in the simplest possible way. There 
is much of the primitive in us all today. We believe 
in presenting the single Dominant Idea of a business, 
simply, directly, forcefully. 


MYJunkin Advertising gm 
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Five South WABASH Avenue, CHICAGO> 
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criminate imprinting. Yet this 
idea was cheaper than having each 
allotment of leaflets run through 
the press and surprinted in- 
dividually. When the dealers bore 
the expense, it was a scattered 
expenditure. 

It has always seemed ridiculous, 
in a sense, to create very beautiful 
sales literature, watching every 
detail of its designing and idea, 
and then to allow it to be defaced 
by hastily inserted imprints. 


To Advertise for Support of 
Wider Highway Project 


The Greater W'oodward Avenue Asso- 
ciation, an organization of several hun- 
dred realty dealers interested in “Wider 
Woodward Avenue,” a project to widen 
a highway which extends from De- 
troit to Pontiac, Mich., plans an adver- 
tising campaign. This ‘will start shortly 
in newspapers of the Detroit territory. 
The campaign will be made to secure 
the co-operation of property owners 
along the avenue and no “real estate 
favor” will be given the copy until the 
project’s success is assured. The adver- 
tising will be handled by The Warner 
Company, Detroit advertising agency. 


Car Loadings at Record Level 


A new high record in the handling of 
freight traffic, for this season of the year 
was made by the railroads for the week 
ended March 1, according to figures of 
the car service division of the American 
Railway Association, 

Loadings for the week were 945,049 
cars, almost 100,000 more than in the 
previous week. From January 1 to March 
l,a total of 7,924,617 cars were loaded, 
an increase of 3% r cent over the 
corresponding period in 1923, which latter 
period was the heaviest on "record until 
this year, 


A. V. Rowe Heads Galesburg 
Advertising Club 


Alvin V. Rowe has been elected pres- 
ident of the reorganized Galesburg, IIl., 
Advertising Club. Other officers elected 
are: Charles A, Marks, vice-president; 
S. L. Calhoun, secretary "and Leonard H. 
Streedain, treasurer. The club will hold 

its regular meetings on 


Kresge Adds Second Link to 
Department Store Chain 


The Kresge 
have purchased the Palais Royal, 

ington, D. C., department store. This 
is the second link in what is expected to 
be a chain of department stores. The 
company previously acquired L. Ss Plaut 
& Company, of Newark, N. 
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Department Stores, i " 
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Looks to Good Year for Snider 


Preserve Products 

John M. Prophet, president of the New 
York Canners, Inc., Rochester, N. Y., 
of which The T. A. Snider Preserve 
Company is a subsidiary, in a letter to 
stockholders, states that there was “an 
increase in Snider’s sales during 1923 
over the.preceding year of 33 per cent. 
The partial failure of autumn canning 
crops, continues Mr. Prophet, “partic- 
ularly in the Snider territory in the 
Middle West, reduced the aggregate pro- 
duction, with resulting diminution in 
profits. Notwithstanding these adverse 
conditions, our diversification of prod- 
ucts and wide spread of plant locations 
enabled us to maintain a fairly stable 
volume of business, with earnings which 
we consider satisfactory. 

“We are in a position for the current 
year to increase substantially our pro- 
duction of quality products without mate- 
rial change in our investment in plants 
and equipment. Subject to the normal 
hazards of crop failure and general busi- 
ness conditions, with our excellent trade 
situation, a vigorous sales policy, and 
a conservative advertising program, we 
look forward to an excellent year’s 
business.” 


Can Makers Form 
“Tin Can Club” 


The Tin Can Club, an organization 
for the betterment of the can manufac- 
tusing. industry, was recently organized 
with headquarters at Pittsburgh. Officers 
of the association which has a member- 
ship of about thirty can manufacturers, 
are: President, W. D. Trabue, Federal 
Can Company, Nashville, Tenn.; vice- 
presidents, H. S. Gille, Gille Can Co., 
Kansas City, Mo., and J. W. England, 
Passaic Metalware Co., Passaic, N. J., 
and secretary-treasurer, W. T. Johnson, 
Pittsburgh. 


Asks Dealers to Try Out Its 


Casters 

The Bassick Company, Bridgeport, 
Conn., in its business-paper advertising, 
tells dealers that ““What’s worth selling 
is worth trying—first.” The copy asks 
the dealer to prove to himself that there 
is a big difference in casters by trying 
them on his own easy chair or daven- 
port. 


Stacomb Account with 
J. Walter Thompson 


The Standard Laboratories, Inc., of 
New York, manufacturer of Stacomb, 
has placed its advertising account with 
the J. Walter Thompson Company, Inc., 
New York. 


H. W. Markward Joins 
“The American Weekly” 


H. W. Markward, formerly represent- 
ing Farm and Fireside, in the North- 
west, has joined the Chicago staff of 

The American Weekly. 





Delco-Light Installs Direct Mail 
to Help Dealers Turn Prospects 
into Customers 


Starts Five-Piece Mail Campaign to Run through the Year to Reach 
200,000 Prospects 


[N order to help dealers make 
1924 the biggest year they have 
ever had in the sale of Delco-Light 
products the Delco-Light Company 
has established a special direct-by- 
mail department in its factory. 
This has been done for the express 
purpose of mailing literature to 
200,000 Delco-Light prospects dur- 
ing the current year. 

The object of the campaign is 
to help dealers turn these prospects 
into customers. Five pieces of 
literature will be sent to each one 
of the 200,000 direct from the fac- 
tory. The campaign was an- 
nounced to the Delco dealer 
organization by means-of a large 
illustrated bulletin. The centre 


spread of this bulletin carried a 


reproduction of a cannon’s mouth, 
out of which was being shot cannon 
balls, each one representing a piece 
of this mail campaign. The target 
was a fort of obsolete methods held 
by an army of old timers such as, 
the coal-oil lamp, the lantern, the 
box of matches, the scrubbing 
board, the washtub and the old- 
fashioned pump. Scattered around 
the scene of carnage were repro- 
ductions of the five mailing pieces 
and announcements of what they 
contained. 

The dealer’s part in this cam- 
paign is.very simple. Each month 
the Delco company will send him 
a folder containing ten prospect 
cards. When these cards are filled 
out they will make a complete 
record of the prospect’s status. 
One side of the card carries spaces 
for name and address and the re- 
verse side for specific information 
regarding the prospect,- such as: 
Kind of farm; number of acres; 
children; their ages; how is wash- 
ing done; by whom ; number of 
milch cows; cream _ separators; 

_hand operated machinery; tractor ; 
automobile; number of hens; 
water supply; deep or shallow 


well; how far is well from house, 
and date demonstrated to. 

Dealers are asked to fill out these 
cards as completely as possible and 
return them at once to the Delco 
factory. Each one of the ten 
names should be a likely prospect, 
one whom the dealer feels might be 
immediately influenced in favor of 
Delco-Light by the five-piece cam- 
paign. As soon as the cards are 
received by the factory each pros- 
pect is mailed the first folder, the 
remainder being sent at intervals 
of one week. For this service 
dealers are asked to pay the post- 
age amounting to five cents for 
each prospect and as_ dealers 
furnish only ten names a month the 
monthly cost to them is but fifty 
cents. 


A GLANCE AT THE ENTIRE SERIES 


Mailing number one is on pro- 
gressiveness. It is a little preach- 
ment on keeping pace with the 
age. The folder points out that 
“through life we receive our great- 
est benefits through progress and 
that electricity represents the sum 
total of all light and power 
progress for the farm.” 

Mailing number two tells “some 
interesting facts” about electricity 
and “the dawn of an electrical 
age.” Copy and illustration bring 
out the point that Delco-Light is 
the “thing of the greatest value to 
the farmer and the farm home of 
today.” 

Mailing number three puts over 
the idea of protection, by talking 
about shielding the farm, the 
family and the home against the 
ravages of fire. The folder 
emphasizes the safety of electricity. 

Mailing number four is entitled 
“Help Wanted” and talks about 
the usefulness of electric power on 
the farm, saving time and labor. 
This folder serves as an introduc 
tion to number five which show 
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Press-Tested 
Electrotypes 


The Test Proof Tells 


The Test Proofs of 
all Reilly electros are 
printed on Special 
Test Presses under 
conditions far more 
severe than the actual 
printing on regular 
presses. 


The Test Proof Tells 


REILLY 


Electrotype Co. 


209 West 38th Street, New York 
TELEPHONE FITZROY 0840 
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how Delco-Light “Pays for Itself 
through Time and Labor Saved.” 

Each folder is profusely illus- 
trated, in color, and is full of in- 
teresting material that brings out 
the several points indicated above. 
Some of them contain testimonials 
of Delco-Light users and all of 
them carry a coupon for prospects 
to return if they are interested. 

In summing up the purposes of 
the campaign the company says: 

“The 1924 direct-mail campaign 
is an attack upon wasteful, ineffi- 
cient and unsatisfactory lighting 
and power methods on the farm. 
Each of the five pieces has been 
planned so as to register a direct 
hit, driving coal-oil lamps, lanterns, 
washboards, open flames, hand 
cranks and other inefficient methods 
from the stronghold which they 
have already held too long. The 
campaign shows how Delco-Light 
replaces the old order with modern, 
satisfactory and _ profitable 
methods.” 


Central Advertising Agency 
Formed at Chicago 


Louis E. Delson, formerly advertising 
manager of the Central Trust Company. 
Chicago, and more recently director of 
business development with the American 
Bond and Mortgage Company, has 
formed an organization known as the 
Central Advertising Company, Chicago, 
which will specialize in financial adver- 
tising. Mr. Delson is president of the 
company. 


Modesto ‘‘News” Appoints 
Representative 


The Modesto, Calif., News, has ap- 
pointed the Williams, Lawrence & Cres- 
mer Company, New York and Chicago, 
as its advertising representative for the 
United States with the exception of 
California, Washington, Oregon and 
Nevada. The appointment is effective 
April 1. 


G. H. Ragsdale Dead 


George H. Ragsdale, pioneer in Iowa 
newspaper history, one time the Iowa 
State printer, founder and for many 
years president of the Iowa Lithograph- 
ing Company, of Des Moines, died at 
eg March 3. He served in the 
Civil War, and returning to Iowa, *Mr. 
Ragsdale established newspapers. in 
Chariton and LeMars. He was eighty 
years of age. 
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Ordered to Cease 
Gratuities to Customers’ 
Employees 


PIER-SIMMONS & COM- 
PANY, Inc., of New York, 

has been ordered by the Federal 
Trade Commission to discontinue 
the practice of giving to employees 
of its customers or prospective 
customers, without the knowledge 
or consent of their employers, 
sums of money as inducements to 
influence their employers to pur- 
chase the respondent’s products or 
to influence their employers from 
purchasing products of respon- 
dent’s competitors. 

The company is a manufacture: 
of textile starches, soluble oils, and 
textile finishing products, which it 
sells to owners and operators of 
textile mills. The Commission 
found that the respondent gave to 
the employees of textile mills sums 
of money for the purpose of in- 
ducing such employees to recom- 
mend to their employers the 
purchase of respondent’s products 
and it was found that on such 
recommendations the  concern’s 
products were bought. 

The Commission found _ the 
Spier-Simmons’ practice of giving 
gratuitiés to be an unfair method 
of competition, and a violation of 
the Federal Trade Commission 
Act, and therefore issued the order 
requiring the discontinuance of 
such practice. 


Buys “The Commissary 
Manager” 


William A. James, Inc., publisher and 
publishers’ representative, New York, has 
purchased The Commissary Manager, a 
trade publication for company stores and 
commissaries, from the Commissary Pub 
lishing Company, also of New York. The 
new owner is also the publisher of The 
Boy’s Outfitter. 


Has Koppel Industrial Car 
Account 


The Koppel Industrial Car & Equip- 
ment Company, Koppel, Pa., manufac- 
turer of industrial cars of various 
types, portable track, electric hydraulic 
units, etc., has placed its advertising ac 
count with Walker & Downing, Pitts 
burgh advertising agency. Saidnes 
papers and direct mail will be used. 
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My How the Old 
Oaken Bucket has 
Changed 


T tee bathtubbed, safety razored, steam- 


heated, motor carred farmer of today 

can be sold on the same principles as 
the consumer in a metropolis. His stand- 
ards of living average higher than among 
an equal number of city dwellers. A de- 
cision to buy is made up of group opinion in 
the small town and Country Weekly News- 
paper field. A peculiarity of rural minds is 
their adhesion to opinions once formed—it 
costs less to KEEP your product sold to the 
Country Weekly Newspaper reader. We 
can put you in touch with 60,000,000 country 
consumers through the 8,000 Country 
Weekly Newspapers they read—or any part 
of that number anywhere or everywhere in 
the U. S. 
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ournal Tost alone 
‘Better Tom 
Show” a Success, — 


Kansas City’s third annual “Better Homes and 
Building Exposition,’”’ held February 18 to 23 at 
Convention Hall, was a great success. 98,000 
persons attended—9,000 more than last year. 









wice during the month of February, the Kansas City Journal- 
ist alone made successes of shows held in Convention Hall. The 
ational Food Show in the early part of the month and the Better 
fomes Show the latter part of the same month. Both events 
ere thronged after one week of exclusive Journal-Post publicity. 


ldom is an individual newspaper given an opportunity to prove 
s effectiveness in civic enterprises like these two events. 


he Journal-Post appreciates the opportunities afforded. It 
made good” both times to the complete satisfaction of the expo- 
ion managers and exhibitors. ‘The letters reproduced tell a 
pnificant story of the trend advertising is taking in Kansas City. 


The Journal-Post commands a superlative Reader 
Interest that Advertisers know means Adver- 
tising Results! 


ily Circulation, 310,000—Sunday Circulation, 200,000 


e Kansas City Journal-Post 


WALTER S. DICKEY 
Eowin O,. Syman Owner and Editor - Mora Boyre 
ral Business Manager Advertising Director 


National Representatives: VerrgE AND CONKLIN 
York Chicago Detroit San Franciseo 
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Opportunities for 





American Advertisers |" 
in the 
British Mark F 
ritis arkets F 
Great Britain, with its 47,000,000 population, is on 
more receptive to American products and American ad- brit 
vertising than ever before. has 
Next month the opening of the British Empire a 
Exhibition will draw hundreds of thousands of visitors oad 
from all parts of the world. In July upwards of 2,000 pre 
of America’s leading advertisers will take part in the mig 
Advertising Convention at Wembley. 7 
THE DAILY MAIL—Britain’s leading news- of 
paper—has made elaborate arrangements to embrace var 
in its news appeal this vast floating population, many We 
of whom are already familiar with the Overseas Daily iti 
Mail—the journal of world-wide influence, which, fun 
with the Continental and Atlantic Editions of the qui: 
same paper, has won for THE DAILY MAIL a mul- to 
titude of readers in every part of the globe. These son 
overseas readers of THE DAILY MAIL, upon their onl: 
arrival will naturally turn to the great London Edi- fina 
tion for the news. 8 
Therefore, THE DAILY MAIL constitutes itself prey 
the American Advertisers’ logical medium of access to gre: 
this wealthy and influential market. of 
THE DAILY MAIL is seen and read by millions y 
of men and women in town, village and hamlet sou 
throughout the length and breadth of the British Isles. Sot 
It has been aptly described as ‘‘an advertising campaign e 
in itself” and many American firms have built up, by its 7 
aid alone, a thriving business in the United Kingdom. pall 
Concentrate your advertising in the Daily Mail 
with its nation-wide appeal through the largest the 
daily net sale of any newspaper in the world. et 
i, ring, 288, Broa | THE LONDON i 


New Yi ity—the } 
Leuben Daily Mail’s Ameri- a a affe 
can Representative — will ; sine 
be glad to send to eZ i stuc 
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ABC’s of Farm Economics for the 
Busy Man 


There’s an Answer to the Question, What to Do with Home Market 
Glutted and Export Trade Fleeting 


By Schuyler Patterson 


er segpeenr gy steps taken within 
the past few weeks to correct 
the difficult situation facing the 
wheat and grain farmers of the 
Middle West, have served to 
bring to an end a condition which 
has been little understood by the 
country at large, but which 
threatened to involve our major 
industries in a condition of de- 
pression for which several years 
might have been required for re- 
cuperation. 

Appreciating the potentialities 
of the thus-far localized crisis, 
various -Eastern and Middle- 
Western banking interests sub- 
scribed $10,000,000 for its relief, 
with the assurance that additional 
funds would be available as re- 
quired, This money is to be used 
to tide over the farmers and to 
enable them to diversify their 
crops in the next few seasons, the 
only alternative open. With this 
financial and moral encourage- 
ment, agriculturalists in the large 
wheat growing States are now 
prepared to eliminate, to a 
great extent, the over-production 
of wheat brought. about by the 
war and to devote their efforts 
to the development of new 
sources of income, much as the 
South did when the depredations 
of the boll weevil caused the 
failure of several cotton crops. 

Certain economists have been 
palliating and deprecating the 
situation in the agrarian sections 
described, basing their stand on 
the fact that wheat is but one- 
sixth of our annual crop, that 
only those farmers who were 
naturally impecunious had been 
affected, and that one had but to 
study the corn, cattle, manufac- 
turing and employment statistics 
to understand how little these 
matters concerned the country as 
a whole. By confining consider- 


ation. only to what. has already 


taken place, these deductions are 
correct. But the inclusion of the 
possibilities of the situation, and 
pursuit of its various ramifica- 
tions can lead only to the belief 
that we have taken steps to avoid 
what might have proved one of 
the most disastrous aftermaths 
of the post-war inflation. 


AGAINST ALL PRICE-FIXING SCHEMES 


I recently visited the wheat 
belt and talked to some of the 
best-informed men there. Among 
them were the governors of two 
States, the heads of several mill- 
ing concerns, bankers, farmers 
and wheat brokers. Together 
they agreed that all schemes for 

vernment price-fixing, for 
withdrawing crops from markets, 
for the formation of a “Farmer’s 
Trust” were fallacious; econom- 
ically unsound. For, they pointed 
out, Government supervision 
would merely lift the burden 
from the farmers themselves and 
place it on the country as a 
whole. We would have to pay 
in taxes what we refused to pay 
for wheat because we could buy 
it cheaper from abroad. Hold- 
ing crops in granaries would 
mean that this surplus would al- 
ways hang over the market to 
flood it at any ‘advance, which 
would mean constant. depression 
of value. A “Farmer’s Trust” 
would be contrary to the Sher- 
man Law. 

The only solution was to get 
the farmer’s themselves to lessen 
the over-supply. To do this and 
still make a living they must 
gain income from other sources. 
The answer was—diversify. But 
they had no funds to buy needed 
seed or to tide them over. The 
credit just estaplished has pro- 
vided the answer. 

Now that we have made this 
forward step; now that we can 
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look to bettered conditions; just 
what factors have given rise to 
this situation, what have we been 
through, and what must we do to 
correct matters further? 

The United States has three 
great exports—cotton, copper and 
wheat. Control of the markets 
for the first fwo lies within our 
national confines, for we control 
the bulk of the world’s supply. 
Though cotton and copper are 
produced in export quantities in 
other parts of the globe, our pro- 
duction of both is hy far the 
greatest and buyers of each must 
come to us to purchase in quan- 
tity. 

On the other hand, however, 
wheat is grown in practically 
every civilized country of the 
world and the acreage devoted to 
it extends from the tropics: to 
within two degrees of the Arctic 
Circle. There is a wheat crop 
garnered somewhere every day in 
the year. It may be in South 
America or Australia; it may be 
in India; in the United States 
proper, or the far reaches of 
Alaska. One-third of the world’s 
arable surface is used to grow 
this grain. 

Today there are five outstand- 
ing wheat producing centres, or 
centres of surplus — countries 
which grow more grain than they 
can use themselves and therefore 
export it. Formerly there were 
six, Russia being the granary of 
Europe and furnishing half of 
the world’s supply, but that 
source, for the past four years, 
has been out of consideration. 
These exporting centres now are 
the United States, Canada, South 
America, Australia and India. 

Europe, both insular and con- 
tinental, has a vast excess popula- 
tion, which its limited agricultural 
resources will not support. It 
therefore is the great centre of 
deficit, or section which must 
import foodstuffs. To it the 
wheat of the world has gravi- 
tated, following the natural eco- 
nomic law that excess products 
move from centres of surplus to 
centres of deficit. For conve- 
nience sake, in the case of wheat, 
the clearing-house for all Europe 
has located in Liverpool, 
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England. To this point flow the 
grains of the world. 

For many years the United 
States has been an exporter of 
wheat. Since shortly after the 
Civil War, when the great period 
of expansion took place, our 
population at home has been un- 
able to consume all of the grains 
grown within our borders. The 
value of these exports in balanc- 
ing our foreign-trade figures has 
been increasingly great. 


A GREAT WHEAT PERIOD 


During the World War, when 
ships were so valuable, and India, 
Australia and South America so 
far ‘away from the scene of ac- 
tion, it was necessary to get crops 
of food to the fighting men and 
the crippled European Allies in 
as brief a time as possible. The 
submarine warfare was reducing 
the number of boats daily and 
those which were left were put 
on short trips wherever possible 
that they might carry that much 
more. Therefore the United 
States and Canada were urged to 
develop their resources to the 
utmost. Government money was 
placed in the hands of the farm- 
ers, they were besought to buy 
lands, even at peak prices, and 
to sow them to wheat crops re- 
gardless of cost. There was every 
assurance that they would be well 
repaid. The price of wheat was 
pegged at about $2.20 a bushel at 
Chicago. 

In response to this insistent de- 
mand, production of wheat was 
brought up from a former an- 
nual average of  750.000,000 
bushels to well over 1,000,000,000. 
Even at that we can all remem- 
ber when we were having wheat- 
less days and when war-bread 
was supposed to contain many 
other basic ingredients than 
white flour. The farmers who 
bought the lands to bring about 
this supply were placing mort- 
gages on them of $250 and $300 
an acre and the banks were glad 
to accept such security. 

Commensurate increases were 
being made all over the world. 
India, Australia and, to some ex- 
tent, South America, were called 
on to take care of the Asiatic 
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Because <AM(odes & Manners readers 
are the preferred customers of large, 
progressive dry-goods and depart- 
ment stores in eight prominent 
Cities 

— because its readers have been 
selected by store credit managers 
for active buying power and finan- 
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— because each city is an accepted 
center of national distribution 


Modes & Manners has 
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demand. They met the emer- 
gency, meeting the vacuum caused 
by the defection of Russia. Lack- 
ing transportation facilities, some 
of the South American countries 
were forced to store a part of 
their surplus. 

Even when the war was over 
the demand was maintained for 
atime. France had yet to regain 
her agricultural feet. The same 
was true of Italy, Germany and 
particularly what had been Aus- 
tria-Hungary. Russia, formerly 
the huge European source of sup- 
ply, had gone Bolshevik, and her 
agricultural endeavors were en- 
tirely disrupted. 

But with the war aftermath, 
came an end to the “pegging of 
exchange rates.” No longer were 
the pound sterling, the francs 
and the lire valued at an estab- 
lished rate to the dollar. As 
these European countries had to 
buy more and more in American 
markets their currency dropped 
in proportion to ours. They had 
nothing to sell us in exchange 
for the foodstuffs and other 


things we were selling to them, 
for not only their agrarian but 
their manufacturing enterprises 
had been demoralized. As a re- 
sult, calculated in these foreign 


monies, our flour and _ other 
staples attained prohibitive prices. 
Moreover the European culti- 
vators, appreciating the high 
prices they could obtain at home, 
sowed their farms to wheat. 

England meanwhile was _ still 
being made the objective for mil- 
lions of bushels. The farmers of 
the surplus centres of the world 
had not taken cognizance of the 
economic trends and had over- 
stayed their market. The United 
States, Canada, South America, 
Australia and India were ship- 
ping war quantity wheat to Liver- 
pool, much of which would not 
or could not be used. Of these 
five who was to be favored? 

To understand British reaction 
to this situation it is necessary 
to know something of her own 
position. England is purely a 
manufacturing country. She 
raises little food and that is prac- 
tically all consumed within her 
borders. She has an enormous 
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population to support within nar- 
row confines and her great prob- 
lem is to keep them all occupied 
and happy. Unemployment has 
been the big British problem for 
centuries. 

Almost her entire source of in- 
come is from what is technically 
known as a manufacturing and 
shipping differential. She imports 
raw materials, such as_ cotton, 
copper and wool and _ exports 
these in the form of print cloths, 
machinery and clothing to all the 
world. Her profit is the differ- 
ence between what she pays for 
the raw materials and what she 
gets for her finished products, 
That is why it is known as a 
manufacturing differential. As 
most of these products on their 
way. both in and out are carried 
in British ships, the freight rates 
are an added source of income to 
the country as a. whole and this 
part is spoken of as the “shipping 
differential.” 


IT MUST ALL BE INCLUDED 


If an English firm, for exam- 
ple, buys raw cotton in the United 
States at thirty cents a pound, 
carries it to England, spins it into 
finished cloth and then re-exports 
it to the United States for sale, 
the price in New York must be 
sufficient not only to pay for the 
cost of manufacturing, but of 
carrying both ways, the livelihood 
of the men who devoted their 
efforts to finishing and shinning 
and a profit for the capital in- 
volved. And with all of these 
charges, this much-traveled cloth 
must be able to compete in price 
with the product of the weavers 
of the United States, which is 
spun anywhere from one to 
1,000 miles from the point of 
growth of the cotton. That is 
one of the main reasons why 
British labor is so poorly paid 
and why 33 per cent of Britain 
men of draft age were found durr 
ing the war to be underfed. That 
point alone-could fill volumes. 

England stands, therefore, im 
the postion of tradesman to the 
world. She must: find customers 
for her goods. It is important 
to her to compete with the rest of 

(Continued on page 97) 
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During 1923 
Life gained 


26% 


in advertising 
lineage over 
1922 


and 


bookings for 
1924 are far 
ahead of 1923 


Life, 598 Madison Ave.,N.Y. 
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the world not only on a price but 
a quality basis. With the profits 
which accrue to her in foreign 
countries she buys toodstuffs. It 
is but natural for her to buy 
from those nations which are her 
own customers. For if she sells 
more to one country than she 
buys from it, the rate of ex- 
change will set in her favor. If 
she buys more in a foreign mar- 
ket than she sells to it, the rate 
of exchange is against her. When 
this rate of exchange goes too 
unfavorably it becomes too ex- 
pensive to buy and other sources 
of supply are sought. 

This very point puts the United 
States in a bad position. Eng- 
land must buy most of her cot- 
ton from us because, as has been 
said, we are the chief source of 
supply. She has also been the 
objective of much of our wheat, 
a strategic advantage from her 
point of. view. Her payment for 
both of these would be her manu- 
factured products—chiefly her 
cloths. But we have erected a 
tariff wall against English - 

e 


ton and woolen products. 
very things with which she had 
hoped to pay her obligations to 
us—both current and fixed—are 
no longer marketable here at a 


profit. Therefore she cannot ex- 
change with us on anything like 
a parity basis. 

As a result our wheat, in view 
of the value of the dollar as 
against the pound sterling, is the 
most expensive in the world and 
she must pay for it mostly in 
cash, as she cannot send us goods 
in lieu. She has the alternative, 
of course, of reducing her prices 
to come in under our tariff wall 
but, with, the slight margin she 
permits flerself in any case, this 
is almost impossible. Therefore 
Great Britain is inclined, much 
against her own wishes and 
purely by dint of economic cir- 
cumstances, to favor the wheats 
of Canada, Australia, South 
America and India. Three of 
these sources are her own 
provinces and the fourth is a 
territory which she wishes to de- 
velop as a customer. 

There are two great factors 
in the situation, the questions of 
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over-production and which nation 
is to be favored. There is still 
a third which, while it may seem 
remote, is nevertheless of great 
importance. 

Economists have been calcu- 
lating as to how many years’ our 
own country will support its 
popilation. Except during the 
time of the late war we have 
never had to conduct an inten- 
sive campaign to increase our 
food production. Following nor- 
mal lines of increase both in 
farming and fecundity, it has 
been figured that our population 
would just about support itself 
in 1933, with no wheat to export. 
These calculations have been 
based on the relative increases 
in both over the course of the 
past quarter-century. 


IMMIGRATION INCREASES DEMAND 


Native-born American stock is 
not prolific. Our immigrants, 
both first and second generation, 
have. been our best sources of 
population. Of late years most 
of these have come _ from 
Southern and Eastern Europe. 
Many of these have lived by agri- 
culture, but here they settle in 
the cities and become consumers 
instead of producers of food 
very few go to the rural districts 
and bring to bear the intensive 
farming methods they have 
learned in their native lands. An 
example of how efficient these 
are may be gained from the fact 
that in France, largely a manu- 
facturing country’ and possessing 
but two-thirds the arga of our 
own State of Texas, there is pro- 
duced an average crop of wheat 
one-half as large as that of the 
entire United States. 

These immigrants in the main, 
however, mean greater demand 
for food and particularly bread. 
That is a universal staple. It has 
long been noted that newcomers 
to our shores eat more of the 
staff of life than anything else, 
for it furnishes greater nourish- 
ment at the price. 

Recently, however, this country 
passed an immigration act, cut- 
ting off this influx of new con- 
sumers. We cannot, therefore, 
look for an equation between 
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supply and demand within ten 
years. For we have cut off the 
great potential increase. It has 
been argued that regardless of 
where these individuals may live 
they must continue to eat and 
that, even if they do not come to 
this country, they must remain 
consumers of wheat and bread- 
stuffs. 

That has proved untrue. Wish- 
ing to avoid the aftermath of 
war in their own debt-ridden 
lands and finding the gates barred 
against them in the United States, 
thousands of these immigrants 
are now turning to South Amer- 
ica, settling there, where language 
and living conditions are con- 
genial to them and, instead of 
congregating in the cities as they 
would here, taking up again the 
intensive farming to which they 
have been accustomed. As a re- 
sult they have become among our 
strongest competitors in the grain 
markets of the world. 


AN OVERSTOCKED GRAIN MARKET 


These are the chief factors 
which have led to the surplus of 
wheat. What has been the re- 
sult in the Northwest? The grain 
has piled up in the elevators both 
in the centres, such as. Duluth, 
Minneapolis, Omaha and Chicago 
and in the rural districts where 
there are smaller receiving depots. 
It has been stated by authorita- 
tive economists that if any at- 
tempt was made to move all of 
this stored grain toward the mill- 
ing and seaboard towns for sale, 
the bottom would undoubtedly 
fall out of‘the market. 

The farmers have been growing 
wheat on lands whose values 
were predicated on war prices. 
Many of the tracts which brought 
two and three hundred dollars an 
acre in war times and which were 
mortgaged for half of that 
amount are now worth not more 
than $100 an acre, with very few 
to buy them even at that price. 
In other words the banks in the 
Northwest have, in many cases, 
mortgages on. lands which are 
100 per cent of the sales values 
of the properties. 

The banks’: naturally have 
sought to have these obligations 
reduced. They‘have had to, for 
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the prospects for the coming year, 
until this recent relief was offered, 
were no brighter. In order to 
protect themselves, therefore, 
they have been forced to demand 
something on account. 

Faced with the necessity of 
meeting these payments the 
Northwestern farmers have 
turned to the only other sources 
for revenue of which they knew. 
These have consisted of other 
crops, such as hay, corn, and 
various grains and, most valuable 
of all, their cattle. The wheat 
belt contains some diversification 
of crops, but its greatest sec- 
ondary income is from its dairy- 
ing. To meet the demands of 
the banks thousands upon thou- 
sands of the country’s finest 
dairy animals have been sold to 
the slaughter-houses. In other 
words capital has been destroyed 
to meet payments which should 
have been taken care of out of 
income. Many homesteads have 
been saved thereby, but this of- 
fering of beef has served to glut 
the Chicago markets, and low- 
ered the returns received by the 
Wyoming, Colorado, Montana, 
Arizona and Texas cattle raisers. 

Moreover, the coming year, it 
is prophesied, will witness a de- 
cided slackening of the demand 
for cattle fodder —corn— and 
other animal foods, such as hay, 
because of this killing. One may 
pursue the economic course 
through the falling off in railroad 
earnings, because the lines tap- 
ping that part of the country are 
not receiving a two-way haul. 
Farmers are shipping to the cities 
but are unable to buy in return. 
The mail-order houses have felt 
the effect. The farm machinery 
and automobile industrfes have 
noted a falling off in demand. 

The first corrective step has 
been taken, but the solution now 
remains with the farmers them- 
selves. They must diversify their 
crops. This they realize them- 
selves and are proceeding to the 
coming season with that idea in 
mind. As has been said the 


wheat belt grows many other 
crops, but the next few years will 
probably see a distinct change in 
the character of the bulk of the 
products emanating from it. 
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of 

a Subject: Art in Advertising 
, 

es : 

Ww. Gentlemen: 

ler 

nd You may forget what you read, but what you once see, 
ble you know. 

eat . ee ° ° 

on “Art for Art’s sake” in advertising is nonsense; it should 
c- be past history. 

_ To show the goods, to illustrate and explain their uses 
ol and merits as the salesman does, to create a desire for them 
a by enhancing their value—that is present advertising art. 
es a P . 

to The old lugging-in of “Pretty pictures” which had no sell- 
rer ing value is an item of waste now, fortunately eliminated 
red in most cases. Once in a while we still find an irrelevant 
ald beautiful painting which attracts us, but after a moment of 
of admiration we move on to read the selling advertisement 
we on the next page. 

of- Put your advertising to the test. Are the illustrations 
lut salesmen or are they just pretty pictures? There isn’t a 
jw- story that cannot be illustrated. -Sometimes it takes a great 
the deal of thought to pick the right subject, but invariably the 
- advertisement is strengthened by a selling illustration. 

ye An illustration which does not have direct bearing on the 
de- subject will not sell merchandise. It should not be used. 
and It is wasting valuable space which could be used to better 
ind advantage. 

ay, The right kind of advertising art, however, need not rule 
my out the heart, the human interest or any of the world- 
~ old human forces. It simply means the application of art 
to selling. 

are It means showing the goods directly and indirectly in their 
ul. most appealing form. 

hes It means picturing all the arts of the salesman, for after 
felt all that is all advertising is—the strongest, most reliable, 
ioe most untiring salesman an advertiser can have. 

ave The above is an old subject but nevertheless an important 
. one. It is always coming up and consuming much of the 
has careful agency’s time. 

OW Yours very truly, 

-m- 

1eir 

: WRL utd Company 
the 7 

_in Advertising Agency. 
_ Member American Association of Advertising Agencies 
will 454 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 

> in 
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Window 
Display Advertising Men 
Organize 





HE Window Display Adver- 

tising Association, composed 
of national advertisers, manufac- 
turers of advertising displays, re- 
tailers and trade papers, was 
formed at Cleveland March 17 
and 18. The aim of the associa- 
tion is to promote the use of win- 
dow and counter displays as a 
recognized advertising medium. 
The association will make appli- 
cation to become a departmental 
of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World, it was an- 
nounced, and will hold its first 
convention some time in Sep- 
tember. 

A survey, according to the new 
association brought out the sug- 
gestion that some method of 
standardization, lowering of waste 
and checking of installations be 
devised. There was indication 
that financial support for such a 
plan would be pledged, but it was 
the feeling of those in attendance 
that this should be carried on in- 
dependently of the association. 

Membership in the association 
will be open to (1), the display 
or promotional managers of na- 


tional advertisers; (2), manufac- . 


turers of display advertising ma- 
terial; (3), retailers, and (4), 
trade publications in the window 
display field. National headquar- 
ters of the association will be at 
Cincinnati, where a research de- 
partment is to be organized for 
the purpose of determining what 
retailers want in the way of win- 
dow and counter displays. Coin- 
cident with a convention in Sep- 
tember the association voted to 
hold a National Window Display 
week. 

Dr. Frank H. Peck, of the 
promotion and publicity depart- 
ment of E. R. Squibb & Sons, 
New York, was elected the 
first president of the association. 
The other officers are: Vice- 
president, C. T. Fairbanks, vice- 
president, Edwards & Deutsch 
Litho Company, Chicago; treas- 
urer, Frederick L. Wertz, adver- 
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tising counsel, New York; and 
Secretary, Clyde P. Steen, man- 
aging editor, Display World, Cin- 
cinnati. Directors elected were 
M. Munson, The Hoover Com- 
pany, Chicago; E. L. Andrews, 
Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Company, East Pitts- 
burgh; A. T. Fisher, The In- 
ternational Displays Company, 
Cleveland; V. C. Cutts, The 
H. W. Gossard Company, Chi- 
cago, and Arthur Freeman, 
Einson-Freeman Company, New 
York. 





Society Brand to Adopt 


Subsidiary Slogan 

Alfred Decker & Cohn, Inc., manufac- 
turers of Society Brand clothing, have 
decided to adopt the slogan “Dress Well 
—It Pays” as a_ subsidiary to their 
slogan, “It’s the Cut of Your Clothes 
That Counts,” which has been a part of 
Society Brand advertising for the last 
year. In all their recent advertising Al- 
fred Decker & Cohn, Inc., have em- 
phasized the value of correct cut in 
men’s clothing, both in headlines and 
copy. This major appeal has been so 
successful, the company says, that there 
is no likelihood of the advertised slogan 
being replaced or rendered secondary to 
any other. 


Death of Elijah Watt Sells 

Elijah Watt Sells, senior partner of 
Haskins & Sells, certified public ac- 
countants, died at New York on March 
19. Mr. Sells, who was formerly pres- 
ident of the American Association of 
Public Accountants, now the American 
Institute, was the author of “Advertis- 
ing as a Business Asset,” “‘Advertising: 
An Investment or an Expense?”, and 
“Publicity of Financial airs of Cor- 
porations.” He was accorded official 
recognition as an expert accountant by 
the Fifty-third Congress for his partic- 
ipation in effecting a revision of the 
accounting system of the United States. 
Mr. Sells was sixty-six years of age. 








Advertising Club to Direct 
Cincinnati Campaign 

The Advertisers Club of Cincinnati 
will direct all the advertising in connec- 
tion with the annual Cincinnati com- 
ey chest drive which will take place 

May. A committee from the club 
toed {* Harry J. Plogstedt, has charge 
of this campaign. 





Gauge Account for Lay Agency 

The United States Gauge Company, 
New York, manufacturer of vacuum 
and pressure gauges, has placed its ad- 
vertising account with The Lay Com- 
pany, Inc., New York advertising agency. 
A campaign on the U. S. tire gauge, is 
being conducted in business papers. 
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Every now and then some- 
one in India, Uruguay or 
Sweden wants a booklet— 
a typographic gem... So 
they send overseas to let 
Bundscho set it into type. 
Great thing, a reputation! 


J. M. BUNDSCHO, Inc. 
Advertising Typographers 


58 E. WASHINGTON : 10 E. PEARSON 
CHICAGO 
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ETHRIDGE. 


LESS their little hearts—they do 

more to brighten modern adver- 
tising than any one other pictorial 
feature. Chubby faces, pouting red 
lips, active, wriggling feet, and, over 
all, the sublime spirit of optimistic 
Youth, 
The advertiser does well when he 
opens wide the door of his Year’s 
Campaign and permits the children 
to romp in. For the appeal of Child- 
hood is universal. 
Yet there is nothing more elusive to 
portray—one artist in a thousand 
manages to put on paper the REAL 
THING. 
N E W 7a ee 
25 East 26th Street 


Gr Beh, GAY G HI 
203 So. Dearborn Street 
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—an unpurchas- 
able editorial sup- 
port by beloved 
Prudence Penny, 
worth thousands 
to Los Angeles 
Examiner adver- 
tisers for its re- 
markable appeal 
to women. 


166,000 daily 
380,000 Sunday 
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HERE is a considerable de- 
mand for Porto Rican cigars 
and tobacco in the United States 
owing not only to the fact that 
they are considered of good qual- 
ity, but that they enter this coun- 
try duty free. 
This situation: has been in ex- 
istence since Porto Rico became 
apart of the United States. Un- 
scrupulous dealers were quick to 
take advantage of the ¢ircum- 
stances and shipped to Porto Rico 
tobacco of inferior quality from 
adjacent countries and _ islands. 
fter stripping it, these dealers 
ither shipped it to the United 
States as pure Porto Rican to- 
bacco or made it into cigars which 
they branded as a product of that 
island. 
pm lhe natural effect of this sub- 
stitution was a falling off in sales 
and cumulative damage to the 
teputation enjoyed by the Porto 
Rican product. This unhealthy 
condition continued until early in 
921 when the Tobacco Growers 
Association of Porto Rico. aware 
that drastic measures were neces- 
sary to save the good name of its 
tobacco, prevailed upon the Legis- 
lature to pass a law which is 
— as the Guarantee Stamp 
Act. 
This law, subsequently, was re- 
pealed, and another passed to re- 
lace it in September, 1923. The 
new law contains practically the 
same provisions as the other, ex- 
cept in the manner of raising 
tevenue to defray enforcement 
expense. 
The law requires dealers and 
tigar manufacturers to afhix a 
certain stamp to every barrel or 
bale of tobacco and every box 
of cigars offered for sale. These 
stamps are furnished in three 
olors. Those printed on white 
paper indicate entirely Porto 
Rican tobacco, or cigars manu- 


on. 


; - j 


NY 
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A Government Uses Advertising 
to Combat Substitution 


How Porto Rico Is Using Advertising to Prevent Substitution of Its 
Second Leading Product, Tobacco, in the United States 


By Ralph Rockafellow 


factured from tobacco grown on 
that island; those on blue paper 
state that the tobacco or cigars 
is mixed Porto Rican and foreign 
grown, and those on pink declare 
the product to be entirely foreign 
= not a product of Porto Rican 
soil. 

For the protection of Porto 
Rican tobacco and cigars against 
fraud and adulteration, the Act 
provides for a guaranty and ad- 
vertising office at New York. 

The campaign to familiarize the 
trade and public of the United 
States with the purpose of these 
stamps is a story of how the Gov- 
ernment of Porto Rico is using 
advertising to prevent substitu- 
tion of its second leading prod- 
uct, the first being sugar. 

Under the first Guarantee 
Stamp Act, the revenue for ex- 
penses was derived from stamp 
sales. A twenty-five-cent stamp, 
for instance, was required on 
each 150 pounds of tobacco or 
fraction thereof; a one-half cent 
stamp on boxes of more than 
twenty cigars, and a one-fifth cent 
stamp on smaller amounts. These 
stamps, which were sold to pack- 
ers, dealers, and manufacturers, 
are now furnished free and a 
small inspection fee provides the 
necessary funds. The law provides 
for adequate inspection and also 
imposes certain penalties for vio- 
lation of the provisions of the Act. 


MARKET IS STABILIZED 


“The practical effect of the 
trade-paper and newspaper ad- 
tising which we haye done in this 
country,” J. F. Vazquez, agent in 
charge of the Tobacco Guarantee 
Agency at New York, informs 
Printers’ INK, “has been to 
stabilize the market for Porto 
Rican tobacco; establish it as a 
standard type of cigar tobacco 
and create a feeling of confidence 
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in its behalf which has been re- 
flected in higher market prices 
for the product. 

“Half-pages and pages are 
being used in eleven tobacco trade 
journals, and smaller copy in 
newspapers and several national 
magazines. Our campaign to the 
tobacco trade is especially effec- 
tive. We know that nearly every 
leaf dealer in the United States 
now knows that the White Stamp 
guarantees the tobacco to be of all 
Porto Rican growth. We often 
receive complaints from import- 
ers of tobacco when they find our 
guarantee stamps mutilated, or 
when. the package of tobacco 
shows any signs of having been 
tampered with.” 

During the last year fifty-six~ 
line space was used in about 
thirty-five newspapers in cities of 
20,000 to 300,000 population, 
principally in the Eastern States, 
in an effort to educate the smoker 
regarding the merits of Porte 
Rican tobacco. The copy ex- 
plained. that contrary to general 
belief neither a dark nor a light 
wrapper has anything to do with 
the strength of a cigar, which is 
determined by the filler. Why 
Porto Rican tobacco, because of 
climate. and soil conditions, is a 
superior product for this purpose, 
was told. Mildness and a fra- 
grant aroma were emphasized. 

“From this advertising it was 
learned,” states. Mr. Vazquez, 
“that Porto Rican cigars lacked 
distribution in many places. 
While we are continuing the ad- 
vertising where we do have dis- 
tribution, for the present we are 
largely concentrating our efforts 
in business papers with a view to 
increasing the distribution. All 
the consumer advertising carries 
the invitation: ‘Let us send you 
the story of a Porto Rican 
Cigar.’” 

An improvement in the market 
for Porto Rican tobacco and in 
the standing of the product fol+ 
lowed the first advertising. Manu- 
facturers who were using it as 
a substitute for Havana leaf 
began to admit its use. Consump- 
tion increased remarkably. Im- 
ports from Porto Rico, as re- 
ported by the Bureau of Foreign 
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Commerce and Navigation, were 
15,620,500 pounds in 1918; 18- 
468,000 in 1919; 17,990,000 in 
1920 and only 15,300,000 pounds 
in 1921, when the advertising 
commenced. Then suddenly with 
a good crop it reached the total 
of 25,883,000 pounds for the cal- 
endar year of 1922. Incomplete 
1923 figures are expected to show 
an equally good record. 

“We have no grudge against 
the Havana cigar,” declares Mr. 
Vazquez. “The success, however, 
of many brands selling into the 
millions might be attributed in 
whole or part to Porto Rican 
filler. This use should not be 
looked upon as substitution, and 
our advertising is correcting this 
idea. The individual merit of the 
Porto Rican product is gaining 
recognition. Our advertising is 
constantly pointing out that this 
tobacco is a rich tropical product 
on which no duty is paid and 
which consequently sells at do- 
mestic prices. “The Story of a 
Porto. Rican Cigar’ elaborates on 
the facts we can only point out in 
the small newspaper space our ad- 
vertising appropriation permits. 

“In addition to our regular ad- 
vertising we have found the pub- 
lication of a monthly house-organ 
beneficial. We are using this as 
a means of contact between the 
members of the tobacco trade in 
the United States and the grow- 
ers, packers and manufacturers in 
Porto Rico. One issue, printed in 
English, contains matter about 
Porto Rico and is sent to members 
of the tobacco trade in the United 
States. Another issue, in Spanish, 
contains matter regarding the to- 
bacco industry in the United 
States and is sent to Porto Rico. 
Statistics, crop reports and gen- 
eral conditions in the tobacco in- 
dustries of the two countries 
largely make up the content of 
these issues.” 





Gove Compton with 


“Printers’ Ink” 

Gove Compton, recently with the Chi 
cago office of Farm and Home, ha' 
joined the Chicago staff of Prinrers 
Inx. Mr. Compton was formerly with 
the Chicago office of Collier’s and was 
at one time with The Procter & Gamble 
Company, Cincinnati, 
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if “Ask Priscilla” 


ids 
sing 
vith 
otal | JUNDREDS of people do it every day. Women 
= who want the help of Priscilla’s Housekeepers 
how in unsnarling their home-making and housekeeping 
om puzzles. Men who manufacture, or sell over the 
Mr. counter, or advertise, the things women buy for their 
"ie homes and families. 
| in 
° For although the first aim of Priscilla’s Home is to 
and serve American housewives, American manufacturers, 
‘Z salespeople and advertising people have discovered 
t= that it can render them extremely valuable service, 
g is too. 
this 
d 
a Many ask their questions in person. Others keep 
do- our telephone bell jingling busily. Still others load 
of a 
‘5s on the postman’s sack with their questions. 
ut in 
ay Steadily the number grows, because those who have 
r ad- “asked Priscilla” have found her answers so helpful, 
pub- __ her advice so sound, that they turn to her again and 
organ . 
lis as again. 
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This intimate, friendly contact with housewife and 
i manufacturer not only helps us make Modern Priscilla 
pene increasingly useful to the more than 600,000 women 


mbers who have adopted it as their trade paper, but enables 


arith us to offer you and your clients a service in many 
he to- instances outweighing even the unquestionable value 


a of Modem Priscilla’s advertising pages. 
| gen- ‘ 
co in- 
intries 
ant of 
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The Trade Paper of the Home 
New York BOSTON Chicago 
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" Duplicate Programs 
for London Convention 
Ships 


Aes delegates to the 
London convention of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of 
the World will travel over on five 
ships. Two of these ships, the 
S. S. Republic and the S. S. Lan- 
castria, have been chartered by 
the association. They will provide 
accommodations for 1,300. 

These two ships were chartered 
at the same time by the transpor- 
tation committee of which Jesse 
H. Neal is chairman. This com- 
mittee recommended that reserva- 
tions on the Republic be com- 
pleted before bookings on the 
Lancastria were opened. On 
February 25 reservations had 
been received in excess of 300 of 
the capacity of the Republic. 

The Republic and Lancastria 
will both sail from New York at 
moon on July 3. They will arrive 
at Southampton simultaneously. 
The delegates on board both ships 
will be officially welcomed by the 
Lord Mayors of London and 
Southampton and a committee of 
British business and advertising 
men. 

Duplicate programs for the 
nine-day trip are being prepared 
for the two ships. Daily news- 
papers will be printed on each 
boat under the direction of a dif- 
ferent club each day. This news 
will be exchanged by wireless. 
Different clubs also will arrange 
a program of entertainment every 
evening. These programs will be 
duplicated on each ship. 

Carl Hunt, general manager of 
the association, says that efforts 
are being made to have every 
club and every department repre- 
sented on both these ships. 

In addition to the 1,300 dele- 
gates sailing on the Republic and 
Lancastria about 300 delegates 
will sail from Boston on the S. S. 
Samaria. Approximately 225 
delegates from Detroit, St. Louis 
and Montreal will sail from the 
latter city on the S. S. Montcalm. 
Houston is sending about 100 
delegates directly from Houston 
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on the S. S. LaSalle. There also 
will be about fifty Houston dele- 
gates on the Republic and Lan- 
castria. Various other ships will 
carry delegates traveling indi- 
vidually. 

Every delegate is warned by 
the association not to leave the 
United States without first obtain- 
ing reservations for his return 
trip. August, it is pointed out, 
carries the heaviest return tourist 
traffic and without reservations a 
delegate is apt to be stranded in 
Europe for many weeks. In mak- 
ing transportation arrangements, 
the headquarters of the associa- 
tion is making bookings on a 
round-trip basis unless a delegate 
has made provision for his return 
trip. 





Motor Production Continues 
to Increase 


The production of passenger automo- 
biles for February, 1924, totaled 336,363 
cars as against 287,302 for the month 
of January. During February, 1923, 
254,773 passenger cars were produced 
as against. 109,171 in the same month 
of 1922. 

There were 31,072 motor trucks pro- 
duced in February, 1924, against 22,161 
and 13,350 in February of 1923 and 
1922, respectively. 

For the first two months of 1924, the 
combined production of passenger and 


* commercial vehicles amounts to 683,583 


cars, This compares with 520,473 in 
the first two months of 1923. 





Join Phelps Publishing 
Company 


Frank B. Sawin, Charles R. Rhodes, 
W. E. Stevens and L. A. Peterson have 
joined the Chicago office of the Phelps 
Publishing Company, Springfreld, Mass., 
publisher of Farm and Home and New 
England Homestead. “Mr. Sawin _ for 
merly was with Farm, Stock and Homc 
Minneapolis. Mr. Rhodes previously had 
been advertising manager of the Indiana 
Farmers’ Guide, Huntington, Ind, Mr. 
Stevens had been with the Chicago offic: 
of The American Weekly. Mr. Peterson 
recently had been with the New York 
office of the Phelps company. 


J. €. Penney February Sales 
Higher 


The J. C. Penney Company, Inc., re- 
ports gross sales for February, 1924, of 
$3,708,335, an increase of 31.35 per 
cent over February last year, when gross 
sales were $2,823,132. Sales in the first 
two months of this year showed an in- 
crease of 27.62 per cent over the same 
months in 1923. 
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Circulation and Coverage 


The hardware dealers that read HARDWARE 
AGE are located in 6,353 different towns in the 
United States. 














There are only 3065 county seat towns 
in the United States and only 2787 
towns of 2500 population and over. 


1 

More than half of these are small towns—having 
| a population of 2500 or under. 
| 
| 


Less than 1% of HARDWARE AGE subscrip- 
| tions are secured by canvassers (A. B. C. Report, 
Dec. 31, 1923). 


More than 99% are voluntarily sent in by mail. 


Nearly 80% of these subscriptions are renewed 
each year by mail. 


These retail HARDWARE AGE subscribers do 
the great bulk of the retail hardware business. 


They represent the merchandisers in the hard- 
ware field. 


| They are the retail hardware trade—the part 
that manufacturers find profitable from the point 
of view of advertising cultivation. 





Nardware 


239 W.39St., New York NY. 
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The Salesmen in the Files— 


Dig Them Out 


N THE files of every concern there are letters of 

satisfaction and thanks—testimonials of service: the 

strongest sort of salesmen. Somehow the sales value 
of these letters is often overlooked. 

Yet a testimonial is a sales argument hard to ignore. 
Only through reproduction and distribution can it be 
made convincing to a great number of prospects. 

Facsimile reproductions by our process are bargains. 
For instance, 2% cents each in 500 lots would be an 
average charge. Customers declare it would take an 
expert eye to tell our facsimiles from the original. 

You have good letters in your files. Let us suggest 
the many ways they may be put to work. 


Write for samples and prices on your letterhead 


NATIONAL PROCESS COMPANY, Inc. 
117 East 24th Street, New York Mad. Sq. 3680 


Representation in Boston, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh and Cleveland 


for the portfolio—direct by mail 
for the use of the salesmen 


FACSIMILE LETTERS 
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American Goods 
In Need of More Adver- 
tising Abroad 


One of Several Points Stressed at 
Annual Meeting of Export Man- 
gers Club of New York Held to 
Discuss the General Topic of 
“Building for Permanent Export 
Trade” 


(<  MERSCAN goods, generally 
speaking, are far too little 
advertised abroad,” F. K. Rhines, 
general export manager of The 
General Fireproofing Company, 
told the fifth annual “get- 
together” of the Export Man- 
agers Club of New York, Inc., 
held at the Hotel Pennsylvania 
last week, 

“Many a manufacturer,” con- 
tinued Mr. Rhines, “who would 
never expect to sell his product 
at home without advertising seems 
to expect that very thing in for- 
eign countries, where there is still 
less justification for any such 
hope. Formulating a proper ad- 
vertising policy involves consid- 
eration of: The product, the 
market, the language, the man you 
want to reach with the advertis- 
ing, the method of distributing or 
delivering the goods, the kind of 
advertising mediums to be used, 
the amount you can afford to 
spend, how much (if any) the 
agent or distributor shall be asked 
to contribute, etc. But the main 
things are to realize that proper 
advertising is essential and to be as 
liberal as possible in making ap- 
propriations and in contributions 
to distributors and dealers.” 

“Building Permanent Export 
‘Trade under New World Condi- 
tions,” was the theme of this con- 
vention, which was attended by 
nearly 400 export managers from 
fifteen States. 

W. Cummings, vice-presi- 
dent in charge of sales of the 
Monroe Calculating Machine 
Company, and P. B. Deane, ex- 
port manager of the York Safe 
& Lock Company, presided as 
chairmen of a morning and after- 
noon session, respectively. 

A. Schoonmaker, president of 
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the Export Managers Club and 
export manager of the Bourne- 
Fuller Company, made the ad- 
dress of welcome. Mr. Schoon- 
maker also acted as toastmaster 
at an informal dinner in the eve- 
ning at which Dr. Charles W. 
Colby, chairman, board of direc- 
tors, of the Remington-Noiseless 
Typewriter Corporation, spoke on 
“International Relations and Their 
Effect on Trade”; Dr. Julius 
Klein, director, Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, on 
“The Broader Aspects of Build- 
ing Foreign Trade,” and J. D. 
Mooney, president, General Mo- 
tors Export Company, on “The 
Value of Foreign Travel to Ex- 
port Managers.” 

“Cut-price exporting,” said Dr. 
Klein, “is comparatively simple. 
It requires nothing from the for- 
eign customer beyond a knowl- 
edge of arithmetic and an easy 
conscience. But it is well to re- 
member that in such cases it is 
the price, not the merchandise, 
that is being sold. American 
goods are being sold in increasing 
quantities in practically every 
market of the world on dollar 
prices at much higher prices than 
similar products from foreign 
countries, and this is because 
American manufacturers have seen 
the advantages of selling quality, 
not price. 

“Just as soon as a manufac- 
turer attempts to sell price he 
puts himself in competition with 
the first rival who produces an imi- 
tation substitute at a lower figure 
—he lets his competitor establish 
his selling price. But he who sells 
quality automatically eliminates 
all competition that is not of the 
same grade; he teaches his cus- 
tomers to appreciate quality when 
they find it and to look for his 
trade-mark as a guarantee of 
quality.” , 

Mr. Mooney pictured the differ- 
ences in domestic and foreign 
marketing problems. “The export 
operation,” he said, “combines all 
of the usual functions common 
to the domestic marketing opera- 
tion with other functions, such as 
export packing, additional trans- 
portation problems, foreign finan- 
cing and customs duties. It deals 
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with a widely spread market, the 
characteristics of which in cus- 
toms, languages, psychology, laid- 
down cost of the product, compe- 
tition, risks, and possible rate of 
development vary to a greater ex- 
tent than in the domestic field.” 

Speakers and their subjects at 
the morning and afternoon ses- 
sions of this convention, which 
was crowded into a single day, 
were: F. K. Rhines, a part of 
whose address on “Formulating 
Policies to Meet New Conditions” 
has been quoted; Kerro Knox, di- 
rector of sales, H. K. Mulford 
Company, on “Helping Dealers 
Move Stocks”; Paul R.. Ma- 
honey, director of foreign sales, 
The Wahl Company, on “Local 
Advertising in Foreign Markets” ; 
James S. Martin, foreign publicity 
manager, Remington Typewriter 
Company, on “Sales Quotas and 
Contests in Foreign Markets,” 
and J. L. Thompson, credit man- 
ager, Yale & Towne Manufactur- 
ing Company. 

“The domestic advertising de- 
partment will rarely, if ever, 
serve to meet the needs of a for- 
eign department,” said Mr. Ma- 
honey, who stressed the necessity 
for local advertising in foreign 
markets in obtaining trade and 
praised the foreign departments 
which several American advertis- 
ing agencies had developed. He 
discussed the merits and demerits 
of all forms of advertising me- 
diums for foreign use, and 
ae urged the application of 
the law of common sense to for- 
eign advertising. 

In summarizing his subject of 
quota-setting, Mr. Martin reminded 
the convention that literacy deter- 
mines the force which advertising 
may have and advised the ob- 
taining of information on the lit- 
erate population of individual for- 
eign markets from the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
at Washington, D. C. 

A round-table discussion led by 
P. B. Deane and a “question-box” 
concluded the sessions of the day. 


J. Carroll Grauer, who has been ad- 
vertising manager of Golfers’ Magazine, 
Chicago, has joined the Standard Rate 
& Data Service, also of that city. 
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Virginia Adopts “Printers’ Ink” 
Model Statute 


The third attempt to have the Prinr- 
ers’ INK “Model Statute” enacted as a 
law of the State of Virginia, has been 
successful. During the recent session of 
the State Legislature, the measure was 
passed, unamended, Printers’ InxK is 
informed by Fred D. Fox, —— of 
the Richmond Advertising Club. 

The first attempt failed completely. 
The second attempt was rendered worth- 
less by amendments. The third attempt 
resulted in success only afte? the com- 
bined support was secured of the Better 
Business Bureau of Richmond, Va.; 
the Richmond Advertising Club, the Re- 
tail Merchants Association of that city, 
and business and civic organizations 
throughout the State. Representatives 
from Norfolk, Va., sponsored the bill 
which met with little opposition as a 
result. 

“Celebrating the Victory” was the 
slogan of the regular meeting of the 
Richmond Advertising Club on March 
19. The principal address, ‘What the 
Truth-in-Advertising Bill Means to Vir- 
ginia Business Men,” was made by H. 
G. Mitchell, merchandise manager of the 
Richmond Better Business Bureau. Other 
speakers were W. A. Clark, Jr., secre- 
tary of the Retail Merchants Association 
and James P, Jones, a member of the 
House of Delegates. 


Has Western Red Cedar 
Association Account 


The Western Red Cedar Association, 
Spokane, Wash., has placed its adver- 
tising account with the Syverson-Kelly 
Advertising ge le of that city. Busi- 
ness papers will used 

e are featuring the sale and use 
of Western Red Cedar poles,” F. S. 
Fulwiler, secretary-treasurer informs 
Printers’ Inx, .“‘and will go into detail 
in educating the consumer a3 to the 
om. and value of Western Red 


N. A. Feussle Dead 


Newton Augustus Feussle, for a num- 
ber of years engaged in advertising 
work and journalism, died at Middleton, 
Mass., on March 18. He began his career 


with the Seattle Star and Seattle Post-— 


Intelligencer. For three years Mr. 
Feussle was associated with The Out- 
look, New York. More recently he had 
been with the Wood, Putnam & 
Wood Company, Inc., Boston advertis- 
ing agency. He was forty years old. 


National Lead Earnings 
Larger 


The National Lead Com ny; New 
hee ip producers of “‘Dutch —— 
red lead, solder, linseed oi 
caten net earnings of $5, eis a 
1923, after expenses, taxes, etc. This 
compares with $4,927,548 earned in 1922 
and $3,481,512 in 1921, 
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You Should Sell This House 


Here is the Manila home of the Pacific 
Commercial Company, typical readers of the 
AMERICAN EXPORTER. They handle 
everything from locomotives to haberdashery 
and kitchen utensils, and have branches and 
agencies in other cities of the Philippine Islands. 
Your sales contact with such a concern means 
something. 

Multiply by 45,000 and you have an idea of 
the value you get when you advertise in the 
AMERICAN EXPORTER. You truly get 
contact with the “who’s who” among im- 
porters and dealers. 


You also “‘tell the world’’ you are interested in 
export, and imply that orders will be handled 


accordingly. 
You insure your business against domestic de- 
pressions. 


You make every other part of your export sales 
work easier. 


Just ask us for a sample copy and details. 


370 Seventh Avenue, New York 


AMERICAN 
EXPORTER 


The worlds largest export journal 


Associated with “‘Hardware Dealers’ Magazine” 
the Hardware Paper with Reader Enthusiasm 
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Taxi Service Advertised 
to New Markets 


EVELOPING new business 

for a taxi service through 
suggesting new uses to the public 
seems to be the keynote of a 
newspaper campaign that is being 
run by the Van Dyke Taxi & 
Transfer Co., of Buffalo. For 
example, one advertisement of 
the series suggests the idea of 
using the taxi for getting the 
children safely to school. “Your 
youngsters are safe with Van 
Dyke,” the copy reads. “The 
driver has a family of his own— 
little | tots—alone—hurrying to 
school—a_ blinding snowstorm—a 
speeding truck—the risks of our 
busy streets.” Thus are the 
dangers set forth and then comes 
the opposite side of the picture: 
“Your own little ones can ride 
safely, snug and warm. entrusted 
to the care of a Van Dyke 
driver.” The advertisement goes 
on to tell the various precautions 
which the company insists upon to 
safeguard the lives of passengers. 
It suggests that the average cost 
of sending the little ones safely to 
school in a Van Dyke is but a 
few cents a day and, there being 
no charge for extra passengers, 
a neighbor may divide the cost by 
“sharing this protection with 


u. 

In all of the advertising the 
economy, convenience and safety 
of Van Dyke service are brought 
out. Some of the advertisements 
mention the dangers that beset the 
woman driver in winter and urge 
the use of the taxi for the loved 
ones at home. “Don’t Make Your 
Wife a Chauffeur,” is the catch 
line. Others stress the impor- 
tance of keeping the business in- 
terview and show how taxi ser- 
vice can step in to keep a busy 
man on time for all his appoint- 
ments. Throughout the entire 
series the rates charged are plain- 
ly stated. 





The Pyrene Manufacturing Company, 
Newark, N. J., maker of fire ex- 
tinguishers, reports a net income of 
$209,572 for 1923, after depreciation, 
but before taxes, as against $123,224 
reported for 1922. 
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R. S. Weygandt Joins 
Cleveland Agency 


Ross S. Weygandt has joined the copy 
staff of The John S. King Company, 
Cleveland advertising agency. He was 
formerly with Karl Cummer, advertising 
agent, and The Dunlap-Ward Advertis- 
ing Company, Inc., both of Cleveland. 





“Rock Products’” Representa- 
tives Appointed 


Franklin A. Alter has been appbdinted 
Western representative of Rock Prod- 
ucts, Chicago, with headquarters in that 
city. George M. Earnshaw, who has been 
Western representative, has become Cen- 
tral representative. 





February Sales of 


Sears, Roebuck Increased 
Sears, Roebuck and Company, Chicago, 
report February sales for this year of 
$17,877,619: an increase of $762,860 
over the same month last year. The 
sales for February last year were 
$3,954,277 greater than February, 1922. 


H. C. Mohr with 
“Ohio Law Abstract” 


Hubert C. Mohr, for the last three 
years advertising manager of The Glenn 
L. Martin Airplane Company, Cleveland, 
has been appointed advertising manager 
of the Ohio Law Abstract, also of that 
city. 








Allerton House Account with 
Dorland 


The Allerton House Company, New 
York, operator Allerton Club residences 
in Cleveland, Chicago and New York, 
has appointed the Dorland Agency, Inc., 
New York, to direct its advertising ac- 
count. 





Changes Name to Vancouver 


“Evening Sun” 

The name of the Vancouver World, 
evening and Sunday newspaper, has been 
changed to the Evening Sun. PRINTERS’ 
InK previously has reported the pur- 
chase of the World by R. J. Cromie, pub- 
lisher of the Vancouver Sun. 





Twin Falls “Times” Appoints 


M. C. Mogensen 
The Twin Falls, Idaho, Times, has 
appointed M. C. Mogensen & Comnany 
Inc., Pacific Coast newspaper represen- 
tatives, San Francisco, as its representa 
tive on the Pacific Coast. 





Jewel Tea Reports Profit 

The report of the Jewel Tea Com 
pany, Inc., Chicago, for 1923 shows a 
net income of $624,201 against $152,149 
in 1922. This represents an increase of 
more than 400 per cent. 
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DS gamcccsivmieny find in the growth of a news- 
paper proof of its ‘‘liveness,” its strength in 
its community and its ability to perform as an 
advertising medium. They rightfully infer that 
the growing circulation indicates not only an activity 
of interest on the part of the new readers but a 
similarintenseness throughout the entire circulation. 


In ten years The Republican’s circulation has multiplied itself 
three times. This remarkable fact becomes the more indicative 
when it is remembered that no premiums, insurance policies or 
other extraneous things are offered the subscriber and that merit 
alone is the reason for growth. 


ARIZONA REPUBLICAN CIRCULATION GROWTH 

Daily Sunday 
4997 

6375 

6519 

7767 

8901 

10250 

11399 

13897 

14820 

15839 

17124 


This is a oe See “A Little Book on a Big 
Market.” copy will be mailed you on request. 
NEW YORK—Williams, Lawrence & tg 225 Fifth Ave. 
CHICAGO—Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer, 360 N. Michigan Ave. 
SAN. FRANCISCO—M. C. Mogensen & Co., 564 Market St. 
LOS ANGELES—M. C. Mogensen & Co., Title Insurance Bldg. 
SEATTLE, Wash.—M. C. Mogensen & Co., Securities Bldg. 
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Immigration 
A Pressing Problem 
By Samuel Gompers 


What Should a Salesman 
Do Besides Sell? 


By C. B, Larrabee 


How a Direct-Mail Campaign Is Sold to Salesmen and Retoilees 
Selling the Company on the Export Order—Where Do Salesmen Grow? 
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Se RRS ea 
Used as a Helpful Tool 


by Business Executives 


The progress of PRINTERS’ INK over a period of 
thirty-five years and PRINTERS’ INK MONTHLY 
since its inception five years ago has depended on 
their being edited for use by business executives. 


Unless a business paper is being used continually 
as a modern tool by its subscribers it is not com- 
pletely fulfilling its mission. 


The ideas given us by business executives to be 
passed on for the benefit of others, are put down 
week by week and month by month in the 
PRINTERS’ INK Publications alone. 


We do not publish books nor do we intend enter- 
ing the book-publishing business. This is by way 
of explanation to those subscribers who have asked 
us whether we have grouped our articles in book 
form. Our only books are the back files of 
PRINTERS’ INK and PRINTERS’ INK MONTHLY. 


The PRINTERS’ INK Publications have never de- 
viated, nor do they intend to deviate, from their 
policy of hand-picking subscribers without the 
help of premiums, subscription. agents, canvas- 
sers, prizes or other novelties offered for new or 
renewal subscriptions. 


When the carpenter buys a new saw or the pur- 
chasing agent a new conveyor, they buy on the 
basis of proved quality and usefulness, not because 
they secure premiums or prizes. 

The high percentage of subscription renewals on 
PRINTERS’ INK’S hand-picked list without forced 
methods, indicates that business executives are 
buying PRINTERS’ INK upon the same basis. 
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805,000 Freruary 
812,000 “marco 
$2.69 a Line 


(An Average of 31ca Lineper 100,000 Copies) 


IN MAY WE WILL AGAIN 
MAIL IN EXCESS OF OUR 


700,000 GUARANTEE 
$2.62 per Agate Line 
$1450.29 a Page 


(680 Lines) 





IRA E. SEYMOUR, Adv. Mgr. 


Batavia, Illinois 


Chicago Office New York Office 
Rhodes & Leisenring, Managers A. H. Greener, Manager 
2003 Harris Trust Bldg. 116 W. 39th St. 


Central 0937 Room 634 
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Accounts I Have Refused— 


And Why 


No. 3.—The Split Commission and the Pterodactyl 
H. Collins 


By James 


E day, while Uncle George 

Rowell was still living, and 
inserting whimsicalities in' PriNnt- 
ers’ INK, I entered the famous old 
office at 10 Spruce Street and was 
told that he wanted to see me— 
which usually meant an interesting 
out-of-the-way assignment. For 
some reason he had an outland- 
ishly high opinion of my ability 
as a reporter. 

“Do you know where Pine 
Street is?” he asked. “Well, go 
down to such-and-such a number 
on Pine Street, where you will 
fnd the Dodgem — Advertising 
Agency. I want you to write an 
article describing that agency as 
you find it.” 

Sure enough, the concern was 
listed among the tenants in the 
lobby, with a room _ number. 
Ascending to that room, I found 
the name of the Dodgem agency 
on a glass door. But the door 
was tightly locked, and the room 
behind it dark. From outer ap- 
pearances, it didn’t seem to be a 
very large room. In fact it was 
a cubbyhole under a_ stairway 
where, the elevator man told me, 
the janitor kept his brooms and 
mops. 

“Yet the Dodgem Advertising 
Agency spends at least $100,000 
yearly,” said Mr. Rowell when I 
reported. “It places all the ad- 
vertising for Doctor Hookum’s 
Swamp Bitters.” 

And an article to that effect was 
published, one of Mr. Rowell’s in- 
numerable devices for improving 
the ethics of advertising. 

Decidedly, advertising needed it 
then. By creating a dummy agency 
in the name of an employee, Dr. 
Hookum got all the commissions 
on his advertising, plus as much 
discount as he could squeeze out 
of publishers and solicitors. 


The good doctor has_ been 
dead a dozen years or more. If 
he came back today, he’d be 
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astounded. No longer would the 
advertising solicitor journey to 
the little up-State town supported 
by his patent medicine business 
and respectfully wait to see him. 
He was his own advertising man- 
ager and wrote and placed all 
his own publicity, having built his 
business upon his own _per- 
sonality and ideas. For most of 
the newspapers that eagerly sought 
Hookum copy then would now re- 
fuse to admit it to their columns. 
Consequently, there could be no 
dummy advertising agency, and 
the good doctor would have diffi- 
culty in finding a recognized agent 
of any standing willing to do the 
things that were done as a mat- 
ter of course in his day. 


AND HE YIELDED TO TEMPTATION 


First of all, the advertiser with 
money to spend in the exploita- 
tion of a swamp bitters year after 
year, familiar with mediums and 
copy writing himself, might ignore 
the agent and go direct to the 
publisher, securing space at the 
net price or even less, His rep- 
resentative would walk into the 
publisher’s office with a contract 
ready to sign and the amount of 
money to be paid for space in 
one-dollar bills. These would be 
laid out on the publisher’s desk- 
until it was carpeted with what 
seemed to be all the money in 
the world, and when the publisher 
thought of his payroll, he yielded 
to temptation. 

If the advertiser placed through 
an agent, there was almost in- 
variably a dicker over commis- 
sions, which were split between 
them on a percentage basis. Or 
the agent, while getting the full 
commission, agreed to hire at a 
good salary, somebody selected by 
the advertiser—generally a rela- 
tive, but not inconceivably a mis- 


tress. Or, in a line of business 
with political ramifications, the 
INK 123 
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agent might look after his client’s 
interests as a lobbyist. 

From time to time, the world 
is startled by rumors of the 
dinosaur or pterodactyl being seen 
alive in the unexplored wilds of 
Africa or South America. Scien- 
tists assure us that these big, slow, 
dull, primitively organized reptiles 
were long ago outstripped by 
nimbler, better armed, quicker- 
witted animals that developed as 
dry land was thrown up, and that 
they passed away with the pe- 
culiar living conditions that made 
them possible millions of years 
ago. Virtually, if a living dinosaur 
turned up in this age, he wouldn’t 
be able to find a room with bath, 
much less three square meals a 
day. 

The commission-splitting adver- 
tiser is disappearing for similar 
reasons, and the commission-split- 
ting agent with him. Here and 
there, in the back waters of ad- 
vertising, specimens survive, but 
they are small and constantly 


harassed by enemies as the dry 
land of modern advertising in- 


creases. 

“We haven’t had a commission- 
splitting suggestion of any kind 
from a prospective client for at 
least five years,” said the president 
of one large New York agency. 

“We’ve never had such a sug- 
gestion at all,” said another ex- 
ecutive, the senior partner in a 
vigorously growing agency, now in 
its fourth year. 

“There is a type of account that 
we frequently reject,” said another 
young agent, “but not so often as 
. the client whose advertising can- 
not be successful or the one with 
whom, for some reason, we can- 
not work harmoniously. That 
is the so-called ‘controlled’ ac- 
count, usually brought to us by 
some outsider who says he has 
full authority from one or more 
advertisers to place their business 
as he pleases. He offers to bring 
his accounts into our agency for 
a split in commission that may be 
anywhere from one-quarter to 
two-thirds. We reject these ac- 
counts for two reasons: First, we 
will not split commissions — be- 
sides being unethical, the’ net 
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profit to an agency that gives real 
service is too small. Second, the 
very fact that any business con- 
cern will allow its advertising ex- 
penditure to be hawked around in 
this way shows that there is a 
wrong attitude toward advertis- 
ing.” 

“Our rejection on a_split-com- 
mission proposal would be auto- 
matic,” said another agent, “but 
we haven’t had a case-of that kind 
in several years. The trend is all 
the other way. Instead of trying 
to save some of the commission, 
advertisers nowadays are spending 
additional money for service fees 
and special investigations.” 


AN AUTOMATIC REJECTION 


In the magazines of twenty-five 
years ago you will find quarter- 
page advertisements of a dentifrice 
that had been advertised for a 
quarter century previously, and 
was the “Colgate’s” or “Pepso- 
dent” of its day. About that time 
—1900—it began to decline. The 
originator died, leaving the busi- 
ness to a couple of elderly spin- 
sters. They let it slump along, au- 
tomatically earning a diminishing 
profit each year until, about seven 
or eight years ago, the profit ap- 
proached the vanishing point. 
Whereupon, one of their relatives, 
a man, was appointed general 
manager, to revive the business. 
The old ladies had money, and he 
proposed to resume the advertis- 
ing, which had been stopped. With 
that in mind, he visited a New 
York agent of the new generation, 
seeking answers to two questions: 
First, how large an appropriation 
would be needed? Second, how 
cheaply. would the agent handle 
the business—that is, how much of 
the commission would he rebate? 

This agent ignored both ques- 
tions, and refused to talk adver- 
tising at all until he had made a 
market investigation costing sev- 
éral thousand dollars, to be paid 
for by the prospective advertiser. 
It wasn’t necessary to go very 
far. The product was hopelessly 
out-of-date being a thin liquid in 
a bulky glass bottle in a world 
using toothpaste. Worse, the 
quality had been allowed to de- 
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If you want to know about our work, 
watch the advertising of the following: 
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teriorate so that, where the origi- 
nal article had been good in its 
day, it was now unpleasant and 
even irritating in its effects. The 
agent advised against advertising, 
and sent in a service bill for about 
one-quarter the original estimate 
—and had to sue to get that. The 
product was never advertised 
again, and it would now probably 
be difficult to find specimens of it 
for a pharmaceutical museum. 

“When the first meeting of New 
York agents was called several 
years ago to organize the Ameri- 
can Association of Advertising 
Agencies,” said one of the pio- 
neers in that institution, “prospec- 
tive members came with a great 
deal of apprehension for them- 
selves and resentment against 
others. Apprehension over cer- 
tain of their own practices, and 
resentment over what they were 
sure they ‘had’ on the other fel- 
low. It didn’t take long to estab- 
lish good feeling and get every- 
body’s cards on the table. Then 
we found that some agencies ac- 
tually were splitting commissions, 
but generally in this way: Agent 
A had handied the account of Ad- 
vertiser B for ten or fifteen years. 
He had taken the business at a 
time when the usual commission 
was 10 per cent. When the com- 
mission rose to 15 per cent A 
continued placing B’s advertising 
at the old rate to avoid disturbing 
a good connection. It took a cou- 
ple of years to clean up all such 
cases. It was done by suggesting 
that A go to B and offer to do 
more—give him more value for 
the regular 15 per cent. As 
that idea began working, there 
was a sudden increase in the New 
York agency organizations. More 
people were hired, and particu- 
larly more experts and specialists 
in various kinds of advertising. 
The account executive dates from 
that period, and the market re- 
search specialist. 

“Nowadays advertising agencies 
are divided sharply into two 
groups—the great group of well- 
known agencies, giving service to 
advertisers who realize that they 
need all the agency can give them; 
and a small group of agencies 
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that split commissions with the ad- 
vertiser who doesn’t know any 
hetter. 

“Take hotel advertising as an 
illustration. I don’t mean to im- 
ply that any hotel proprietor or 
agent does these ‘things, yet it 
might well be: An old-fashioned 
hotel man wants to do a certain 
amount of advertising yearly, pay- 
ing for as much of it as he can in 
accommodation, and spending as 
little cash as need be. He goes to 
an agent, who arranges. with 
publishers to exchange space for 
scrip good for accommodations at 
that hotel, and the scrip is used by 
the publisher’s employees or sold 
to anybody who wants to buy hotel 
accommodations at a_ discount. 
That amounts to a split-commis- 
sion on horse-trade advertising, 
and the agent probably rebates 
back part of the commission on 
cash advertising as well. The 
business is accepted only by doubt- 
ful publications, however—the cats 
and dogs of the medium list. 


WHAT COMPETITION DEMANDS 


“Now, when a hotel like the 
Waldorf advertises to get more 
guests during the slack summer 
season, seeking them in the South- 
ern States or Latin America, there 
must be a plan comprising so much 
space in definite mediums. Stere- 
otype six-inch single-column ads 
won’t do. Cat-and-dog publica- 
tions won’t do. The Boomer or- 
ganization running the Waldorf 
places its business with an agency 
offering a good plan, and no more 
thinks of dickering for a rebate 
on commissions than the average 
guest would think of dickering 
for a lower price on a Waldorf 
room.” 

While it is improbable that any 
New York or Chicago janitor 
now keeps his brooms and mops 
in an advertising agency, there are 
rumors that the Dodgem Adver- 
tising Agency still persists, in this 
way: 

A business concern starts adver- 
tising with a modest appropria- 
tion, handled by a prominent 
agency. It may be a small con- 
cern or a large corporation begin- 
ning on a small scale. For several 
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years the agency loses money on 
the account, working to build it up 
from a few thousand dollars a 
year. The advertising is success- 
ful and, after five or six years, 
there is an appropriation of sev- 
eral hundred thousand dollars. 
During the constructive period the 
advertiser has organized his own 
advertising department, under an 
advertising manager. It is morally 
certain that sooner or later the 
agency commission will attract at- 
tention. The directors want to 
know about that seventy-five-thou- 
sand-dollar-a-year rake-off on 
their half-million-dollar appropria- 
tion. Or the ten-thousand-dollar 
advertising manager feels that he 
is poorly paid in comparison with 
the agent. 

“This is an inevitable stage of 
growth,” says an old head in the 
agency field. “It corresponds to 
the time your young son discovers 
that you are not the strongest and 
wisest man in the world. When 
the advertiser reaches this state of 
mind, he can do one of two 
things: Go to his agent and ask a 
rebate of commission, and, if he 
doesn’t get it, find some agency 
willing to place his business 
on a split. The money he saves 
will not very much, how- 
ever, and he will sacrifice a great 
deal more in advertising efficiency. 
Or he can go to the agent and say, 
Here, we want you to get busy 
ad give us more value for that 
money.’ If he is insistent enough, 
he will probably get service such 
ks he has never enjoyed before. 
The agent himself goes out on the 
oad to investigate, or puts more 
men on the account to study mar- 
ket conditions and sales, making 
suggestions and reports. 
“Generally, this is the only pe- 
iod in advertising when the 
kgency stands to make real money. 

ere may be eight or ten agents 
m the United States who, having 
mough accounts in that stage, are 
a fair way to make fortunes. I 
ion’t believe there are a dozen. 
But when the account becomes 
ally profitable to the agent, he 
nn afford to give additional ser- 
ice, and will give it if the adver- 
ser insists. Not so much as a 
natter of compulsion as because 
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the advertiser’s insistence shows 
that he is willing to do teamwork. 

“A certain account grew from 
fifty thousand dollars to nearly a 
million in the short space of five 
years, The advertiser, a large cor- 
poration, asked the agent to do 
more work for his one hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars gross 
commissions. 

“Delighted! What are your 
problems?’ asked the agent. 


DIRECT ACTION FOLLOWS 


“Well, our salesmen have diffi- 
culty in getting in to see the ex- 


-ecutives of large concerns that 


should be buying our product,’ 
was the reply. Incidentally, the 
advertising was directed to such 
executives, urging them to invite 
the salesmen to call—not with any 
notion that they would do so, but 
to give the salesmen a better in- 
troduction. The salesmen com- 
plained that the advertising didn’t 
do this. Thereupon the agent sent 
out his own people to call on cor- 
poration executives—not always, 
salesmen, either, but in some 
cases copy writers and other 
agency employees. They got in to 
see their prospect, sold goods, 
demonstrated that it could be 
done, and put new life into the 
advertiser’s sales organization.” 

“But it might be objected that 
this wasn’t advertising,” I inter- 
posed. “If you had hired a rela- 
tive of that advertiser’s, paying 
him a salary far beyond his 
worth, that would have been an 
indirect way of rebating, wouldn’t 
it? When you do his sales work, 
isn’t it pretty much the same 
thing ?” 

“We were not doing his sales 
work regularly, but making an 
investigation and demonstration 
to help his own sales force reap 
the results of advertising,” was 
the reply. “The line can be drawn 
very definitely. It is all right to 
put as many people as you can 
into your own organization to 
give the advertiser better service. 
It is all wrong to put even one 
additional employee into his or- 
ganization, even to give service, 
because that amounts to shoulder- 
ing part of his payroll, apart from 
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the fact that such an employee 
passes out of your control. It is 
all wrong, too, to have your own 
organization give him service not 
connected with advertising. We 
feel it our duty to make a sales 
demonstration, but not to wash a 
client’s windows during a _ win- 
dow-washer’s strike.” 

Along the same line another 
chap prominent in advertising 
agency circles said that whenever 
complaints were received by the 
association about an agent sus- 
pected of splitting commissions, 
investigation usually showed that, 
whether the charge was true or 
false, such an agent was not ren- 
dering full advertising service. 
Frequently the complaint comes 
the other way—an agent reports 
to the association that one of his 
clients threatens to withdraw his 
account unless given a rebate. It 
is probably his largest account, the 
loss of which will be a serious 
setback. That situation must be 
met by firmness on the agent’s 
part, and active efforts to give 
the advertiser more service for 
his money. Nine times in ten, a 
real business man sees the point. 
A five per cent rebate on a hun- 
dred-thousand-dollar expenditure 
would give the advertiser five 
thousand dollars in cash, with 
minimum advertising service. But 
five thousand dollars spent in ad- 
ditional service might give him an 
increase of ten or twenty per cent 
in sales. 

Is the granting of credit to the 
client a form of commission- 
splitting ? 

Whether or no, some of the 
large agencies report this as the 
second commonest reason for re- 
fusing accounts, the first being 
lack of a sound business basis for 
successful advertising. Credit is 
sought, not only by the small ad- 
vertiser without adequate capital 
for an advertising campaign, but 
also by large concerns, regular 
advertisers, who seek to use the 
advertising agency as a banking 
institution to carry them over dull 
periods in their own business. In 


the past, when publishers re- 
garded all money received for 
advertising as clear profit, and 
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sold their space for wood type, 
printing ink and “boiler plate,” 
the agent was lax about credit, 
granting generous terms to land 
the business. But nowadays the 
publisher is an alert collector, and 
none but the very largest agen- 
cies, well financed, can carry an 
advertiser on their books. Some 
of the older agencies not only 
made money in the past by ex- 
tending credit for advertising 
space, but actually financed prom- 
ising products for a share in the 
business. More than one com- 
modity famous today is the result 
of such finance. But the practice 
is not common now, even among 
the large agencies, while for the 
smaller agent it is altogether im- 
possible. ; 


A LONG RISK 


“With the agent making about 
three per cent on the gross ex- 
penditure of his client,” is the way 
one executive puts it, “assume that 
a client wants $10,000 credit for 
three months. That amounts to 
taking a chance on $10,000 toearn 
—$300 net profit? No, not that 
much, because interest charges of 
five per cent for three months 
would be $125. So really he 
would be taking a $10,000 chance 


for $175.’ 
This covers, pretty well, the 
outstanding reasons upon which 


nine agencies in ten—all the good 
ones—refuse accounts. But there 
are a few minor reasons. 

One that materialized during 
the business boom after the wa 
was widespread, but fortunately 
did not last long. While busines: 
concerns were enjoying prosperity 
and making large sums, money 
was spent for advertising to avoid 
paying income surtaxes and ex 
cess profit taxes. Concerns tha 
had never advertised before sud 
denly splurged out in all classe 
of mediums. 

Few publishers will admit tha 
any tax-dodging money found it 
way into their bank accounts 
and fewer advertising agencies 
If you point to the enormow 
increase in advertising durin 
1919-20, and the appalling shrink 
age when business depressio 
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came the following year, they will 
admit that the other fellow took 
the money, but that the increased 
expenditure of their own adver- 
tisers or clients was simply a just 
share in the general prosperity of 
the country. . 

“We tried hard to see that none 
of the tax-dodging accounts got 
onto our books,” says one agent. 
“Not for ethical reasons—such ex- 
penditure was entirely legal under 
our tax laws—but for self-protec- 
tion. There was danger that, in 
taking on such business, our or- 
ganization would grow too large, 
we would be saddled with a 
heavy overhead expense, and suf- 
fer severely when the slump came. 
Numerous tempting accounts were 
refused where it was obvious that 
concerns that had never adver- 
tised before were spending money 
in this way. Despite our precau- 
tions, there were several such ac- 
counts on our books when the 
show-down came. Fortunately, 
only one of them was a large ac- 
count, the advertising of a certain 
corporation that got into financial 
difficulties at the very beginning 
of the depression. This company, 
it transpired, was owned or con- 
trolled by a larger company. The 
management of the latter dis- 
charged most of the _ officers 
of the lesser corporation, on 
the assumption that their manage- 
ment had brought it into difficul- 
ties. 

“New officers were installed. 
They naturally blamed the old 
oficers. Nothing that the latter 
had done could be right, and the 
advertising was especially blame- 
able—which meant the agency 
that had planned and placed it. 
In our own defense, we insisted 
that the new officers investigate 
what we had done for the old 
management, and decide what 
they themselves would have done 
in the same circumstances. They 
were fair-minded men, and did 
this, and admitted that our posi- 
tion was entirely commendable. 
Just as we had succeeded in get- 
ting this favorable verdict, how- 
ever, the company was merged 
with another corporation, and its 
account disappeared altogether.” 
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If a similar period of inflation 
recurred this year, with the same 
premium offered for tax-dodging, 
there would probably be no such 
boom, for the simple reason that 
advertising agents,. having learned 
their lesson, would refuse the 
business. If it happens five or ten 
years from now, however, after 
the experiences of 1921 have beer. 
forgotten, there will undoubtedly 
be a bigger boom. But not now 
while memories are fresh! 

The refusal of advertising for 
objectionable articles is an inter- 
esting subject. 


THE PUBLISHER HAD TO LEAD THE 
WAY 


In the days when Old Doctor 
Hookum built vivid word-pictures 
of disease for his readers, and 
then prescribed his Swamp Bit- 
ters as the one and only rem- 
edy, pretty much all advertising 
was objectionable—patent medi- 
cines, liquor, deceptive mail- 
order schemes, tricky merchandis- 
ing. Publisher and agent have 
worked hand-in-hand to improve 
the character of advertising. First 
the tricky schemes went, then the 
patent medicines, and the liquor 
before the days of national pro- 
hibition. The outstanding figure 
in this reform was the publisher, 
because when he decreed that a 
certain class ofvbusiness should no 
longer be accepted for his col- 
umns it made a noise. 

Such a noise as was heard some 
years ago when the Curtis publi- 
cations stopped taking cigarette 
business. For years Henry Ford. 
in his hatred of cigarettes, had 
made his jokes about the “Na- 
tional Cigarette Weekly.” This 
probably had little influence upon 
the situation, for as Cyrus Curtis 
has often said, “People assume 
that we can refuse this kind of 
advertising or follow that kind of 
policy because we are big, whereas 
we really made most of these rules 
when we were  small—perhaps 
that’s why we are big!” At any 
rate, when the time came, out 
went some four or five hundred 
thousand dollars’ worth of yearly 
revenue from cigarettes. 

When a publisher takes such 
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action, he attracts attention as 
an advertising reformer. When 
an agent quietly refuses to handle 
a certain class of business, like 
patent medicines or liquors, it 
doesn’t attract any attention at all. 
The advertiser goes to another 
agent. But the refusal by agents 
of business that they consider ob- 
jectionable is commoner than peo- 
ple think, and will become com- 
moner in future. 

Take the cigarette as an ex- 
ample. Purely as a medium for 
enjoying tobacco, it is milder than 
pipe or cigar. But quite apart 
from any questions of harmful- 
ness to the smoker, it is building 
up a distinct opposition. The 
cigarette is so widely advertised 
that its exploitation is evident on 
every hand. It is getting inju- 
rious publicity in connection with 
women smokers. It is the univer- 
sal smoke of the youngster in his 
’teens, and he perhaps begins ear- 
lier than would be the case were 
his choice limited to pipe or cigar. 
The cigarette smoker is often 
careless of other people’s rights, 
smoking where he should not, and 
flicking lighted butts around in 
dangerous ways. If the present 
urge to reform other people is 
not counterbalanced by reaction 
against meddlesome laws, there 
may come a day when cigarettes 
will be outlawed from advertis- 
ing pages to as great a degree as 
patent medicines are, and the ad- 
vertising agency will refuse the 
cigarette account. 

Old Doctor Hookum is still 
with us, and is making future 
trouble for himself. 

Twenty-five years ago, he pre- 
scribed his Swamp Bitters for 
the woman who was tired and 
run down, the man losing his 
vigor, the dizzy spell, the specks 
floating before the eyes, etc. Cru- 
saders like Edward W. Bok and 
Samuel Hopkins Adams took the 
field and demonstrated that there 
were no such diseases, or that 
Swamp Bitters wouldn’t cure 
them. Whereupon, a new stock 
of diseases was laid in, and an 
attractive new line of remedies to 
cure them, advertised with due 
regard for popular education in 
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science. It is not my intention 
to point out anyone, nor look in 
any given direction, but let the 
reader resurrect some of the 
patent medicine advertising of 
twenty-five years ago, and com- 
pare it with the vitamin and 
bathroom’ cabinet _ proprietaries 
advertised in the best publications 
today, and decide if there isn’t a 
pretty good parallel. Already 
more than one agent is giving 
serious consideration to this phase 
of advertising—and I know more 
than one agency that draws the 
line at pseudo-scientific proprie- 
taries. 

These may be the basis for re- 
jecting accounts tomorrow, fig- 
uring tomorrow as fifteen or 
twenty years hence, and remem- 
bering what happened to Old John 
Barleycorn in the same period of 
time. 

But remember—I said “maybe”! 





As Indispensable as the 
Telephone 


Tao Tea Co., Inc. 
New York, March 11, 1924. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Please by all means renew our sub 
scription to Printers’ INK and Printers’ 
Ink MONTHLY. 

This is the cheapest buy we ever made 
in our life. For example, one of the big- 
gest wholesale grocerymen in the coun 
try wrote a very interesting article in 
your publication some months ago. The 
writer after reading the article wrote 
to him and apologized for his sales at 
tack but told the gentleman that he must 
realize that now he had become famous 
he was open to all sorts of attacks. 

The result is that this wholesaler is 
today our distributor for one of the 
prominent areas of the country and our 
business is very profitable. If we hadn't 
read the story in Printers’ INK, we 
would never have gotten the business 
We wouldn’t be without Printers’ [Nk 
any more than we would without a tele 
phone. 

Tao Tea Company, INc., 
J. W. O’Manoney, 
President 





Increase in General Motors 
Stockholders 


The General Motors Corporation, De 
troit, manufacturer of Buick, Chevrolet 
Cadillac, Oakland and Oldsmobile moto 
cars and General Motor trucks, report 
an increase in the number of its stock 
holders. The number totaled 70,009 o 
March 12, as against 67,417 in the sec 
ond quarter of 1923 and 1,927 in thé 
first quarter of 1917. 
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The New York Herald and 


New York Tribune Unite 
Unite What ? 


The Ideals of James Gordon Bennett, of 
Horace Greeley, of Whitelaw Reid, and of 


Charles A. Dana. 


Bennett stood for news and The Herald 
under the guidance of Frank Munsey has 
continued the Bennett tradition of news. 

Greeley and Reid stood for the moulding 
of Public Opinion—for an unequalled ex- 


pression of editorial individualism. 


Reid, 


too, was a master of news assembly. 

Dana, whose policies were merged with 
The Herald, brought human interest and the 
dignity of the scholar to newspaper work. 

This fusion of great publishing ideals, plus 
the high intent of the present upholders of 
these traditions, will make The New York 
Herald and New York Tribune 


The best newspaper that human 
enterprise can produce 


Seldom in history has a more signifi- 
cant event occurred. In the entire 
realm of journalism no publications 
have ever deserved more truly than 
these the description of “Great News- 
papers.” They have both been Amer- 
ican institutions. In the eyes of in- 
telligent America they stood as great 
personalities, representing at its best 
American thought, American culture, 
American progress. 

These ideals, perpetuated in the 
union of these properties into one 
morning néwspaper, mean much to you 
who read the day’s news at your break- 
fast table in the year 1924. They 
mean, first of all, the news—all the 
news—attractively and vividly pre- 
sented. They mean also the keenest 
appreciation of features—editorial— 
humorous—literary—critical—which the 
combined resources of the great, ex- 
peers newspaper office can present. 

he mean an influence, broadly ex- 
tended, in the interest of sanity and 
citizenship in modern life which shall 


be both as inspiring and as practical 
as trained intelligence and human vision 
can make them. 

Still more concretely o- mean a 
continuation and an amplification of 
the good things which these papers 
have offered for a long time—news, 
able editorials. 

New York has recently seen many 
papers merged and combined. The re- 
sult of these purchases has been a sim- 
plification of the “newspaper situation” 
—fewer newspapers; better newspapers, 
have resulted. 

But the public may expect from this 
merger far more than the elimination 
of one paper from the field, and far 
more than the mere strengthening of 
the purchasing newspaper. For ) 
is a combination not of a strong paper 
and a weak paper, but a fusion of two 
famous and Ey newspapers. It 
is only logical to expect that The New 
York Herald-Tribune will be a great 
constructive force of real influence in 
the Nation’s life. 


THE NEW YORK HERALD 


New Dork Tribuhe 
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1,612,702 Lines 


The Columbus Dispatch starts 
another year of leadership by 
publishing in January 150,412 
lines more paid advertising than 
the next Ohio newspaper (Cleve- 
land). 


The Dispatch exceeded other 
Columbus papers combined by 
Tetiie.@ sauhen So 178,731 lines. 


Seles babite of 
ng a Ss 0 . 
over eight hundred It is the first Columbus newspaper 


nd fifty thousand PA ae ‘ 
rous people in circulation by many thousands. 


prospe central Ohio 
Daily Averaged Circulation 87,561 


The Columbus Dispatch 


OHIO’S GREATEST HOME DAILY _ 











How Travel Bureaus Discover the 
Line of Least Advertising 
Resistance 


Remarkable Increase in Volume of Pleasure Resort Advertising Due in 
No Small Measure to a Real Analysis of the Various Moods of 
the Traveling Public 


By W. Livingston Larned 


HEN the manufacturer of a 

baking powder sets to work 
on his advertising he first investi- 
gates his own product and the 
products of his competitors and 
selects one certain theme upon 
which to build a campaign. It 
may be economy. It may be any 
one of a number of leads. But 
the centralizing theme he must 
have. 

This is true of any popular 
product. And it seems to be just 
as true of advertising a winter 
resort, a steamship tour, a new 
land which is to be visited by those 
who have never seen it before, 
a railway campaign directing 
traffic to certain destinations dur- 
ing certain seasons of the year. 

There was a time when adver- 
tisers in this field did not really 
dissect their “product.” They be- 
lieved it was sufficient to reflect 
the atmosphere of the place. If 
one element more than another has 
been responsible for the ap- 
preciable increase in this type of 
advertising, it is the new custom 
of locating the one best atmos- 
pheric approach. More than this, 
such advertisers are on the brink 
of discovering how the laws and 
observations which regulate other 
campaigns and other projects may 
be applied to their own problem. 

It remained for The Bermuda 
Trade Development Board to break 
entirely away from all that had 
gone before and do a bigger and 
a more impressive job. If a cer- 
tain class atmosphere could be 
placed around silver plate or spark 
plugs or automobiles, or what 
not, why not thé same for the 
lure of a distant place. Here was 
a comparatively new field. Up to 
the production of this elaborate 


series such campaigns had been 
content with black-and-white il- 
lustrations. Color was not con- 
sidered, save in posters and book- 
lets. But Bermuda’s story was 
one in which color played a highly 
important part. It was, in every 
sense, an essential sales ingredient. 
Out of this analysis sprang the 
very beautiful Bermuda series, 
made up of handsome decorative 
borders and vistas painted in full 
color. The sheer artistic magni- 
tude of the effort won immediate 
recognition in all magazines where 
it has appeared. The “million 
dollar” atmosphere was woven 
into technique, borders, typog- 
raphy and the spirit of the adver- 
tising. 
COMPETITION IS THE MAINSPRING 


Competition has made _ such 
strategic methods necessary. The 
average American is fast becom- 
ing an habitual traveler. To bid 
for his favors is not the simple 
task it once was. Whether John 
Smith and his family will go to 
Florida or to Nassau or the Alps 
or rural England, depends upon 
the selling power of the respective 
advertising campaigns. This com- 
petition is particularly keen in 
the case of steamship lines. But 
there is less inclination to adver- 
tise a boat and its features than 
to lead the imagination to the port 
at which it touches, its destina- 
tions of romance and _ scenic 
charm. 

A man who has long arranged 
tours for people tells us that the 
traveler becomes a sentimentalist 
during the processes of all pre- 
liminaries. Whether he be a Wall 
Street magnate or a_ successful 
green grocer, or a snowbound 
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New England farmer, he is most 
responsive to lures of romance. 
And it is these elusive elements 
in copy and in illustration which 
really decide the success of a 
campaign. The writers of the text 
must necessarily deal in superla- 
tives. Here is an instance.of the 


valid demand for “fine writing” 
and for the 
phrase. 


flowing, rippling 
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world. Golf under summer skies. Seas 
as blue as heaven with the foam on. 
Bathing, boating, flying, motoring— 
spending! 

Miami—the climate of the Garden of 
Allah, the links of one’s fondest dreams, 
Bimini, forty-five minutes from Broad- 
way. Daytona, and the million-dollar 
highway to Tampa—and the speedway at 
low tide....! St. Petersburg— 
goldenest orange on the tree—growing 
faster than any of the rest—with. ambi- 
tions that end nowhere, and a climate 
to correspond. 

For the soul with a dif- 
ferent tempo, there’s St. 
Augustine—old-world, ap- 
pealing, pleasant, shady, 
comfortable—a _ city that 
even a live Board of 
Trade couldn’t spoil. And 
Key West, at the other 
end of the magic carpet 
—Key West that the 
trains run boldly out 
across the sea to get to 
—marvelous mother-of- 
pearl, rose coral and sap- 
phire sea, with a town at 
the end is only itself and 

















ROMANCE OFFERED AS THE ATTRACTION, AND MORE WILL 
BE GIVEN IN A BQOKLET IF YOU WRITE nd 


Such text as the following may 
be the sort of stuff of which 
dreams are made, but then vaca- 
tions, wedding trips, long-awaited 
husband-and-wife second “honey- 
moons” represent just that. If 
ever advertising copy must vis- 


ualize its “product” and paint a 
verbal picture, it is in the travel 
campaign : 


Nature made Florida heaven. America 
divided heaven up like .an apple pie— 
each piece different. You can get life 
as modern as next minute, in Florida— 
as ancient as the Everglades themselves. 
But there is not a commonplace mile on 
the peninsula—and it’s as American as 
jazz. 

Palm Beach—the diamond hub of a 
platinum wuniverse—enormous, brilliant 
past belief, vital as a newspaper, young 
as life, the richest winter resort in the 


Address inger Dep't 
—— FRUIT COMPANY 
Room 1646, 


no other, quaint, full of 

low houses, an American 

city (perhaps), with a 
ae Spanish accent (certain- 
Apemette ov vs Gecakiouratae ly). And. Long Key 
Sere’. cide nerece the tdand of Jomsice, wits where the Tarpon jump. 
: lene tayela Tomi s pe nny neve And off the end of Florida 
mrobile with lapcheon at Hove Tet Amen, end ome —Nassau—and Cuba— 
Special railroad journey ain of scenic blue — bluer—bluest—and 
pi. an a. to. the Wea Indies nt Oxnirel gol 

‘Stine are the only vessels specially x “ 

ieee It is just such ro- 


mance as this that has 
aroused the travel in- 
stinct in a_ nation 
which was formerly 
rather difficult to move 
out of its own home 
complacence. 
one by one, 
each project discovers 
its one best selling 
idea, pictorially and in text. One 
advertiser uncovers a gold mine in 
the newly opened tombs of the 
ancients, another is astonished to 
find that where a dozen different 
styles of appeal failed, the vis- 
ualizing of skiis, of winter sports, 
and of the picturesque phases of 
an old-world atmosphere around 
Quebec was a theme which at once 
“did the business.” It is unques 
tionably true that the yearly Mardi 
Gras of New Orleans has consti- 
tuted, for many years, the best of 
all possible picture appeals. 
Travel in China and the sur- 
rounding territory, by Americans, 
was of comparatively unimportant 
volume until several features were 
actively set to work in separate 
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NEW BEDFORD - BOSTON - WORCESTER - SPRINGFIELD 





The beaten path 
of successful advertising 
in Massachusetts 





ALES executives and advertising managers 


know the importance of planning care- rs 
fully in selecting newspapers and routing irene 
salesmen to cover Massachusetts. Among rates 
its twenty-seven cities of more than 25,000 F 
population they know that there are actually 
four primary markets—Boston, Worcester, os 
Springfield and New Bedford. oi 
’ It is less generally known that New Bedford dustr 
stands first among these four in the percentage — 
of home-owning families, and that one news- quire 
came 
paper—The Standard Mercury—dominates apple 
this prosperous market as no other New ~y 
England city of 100,000 people can be in- ~~ 


fluenced by a single newspaper. a 
alt ¢ 
were 


NEW BEDFORD a 


sketck 


STANDARD MERCURY |: 


backg 
planta 











ae 
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advertising campaigns. Of great 
importance was the unflagging 
campaign conducted by the South 
Manchuria Railway. People, in a 
hazy way, looked upon this land 
as one too primitive for safe 
or convenient investigation. The 
South Manchuria Railway series 
has been content with photo- 
graphic illustrations of amazingly 
modern structures, imposing in- 
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lutely shown to be the theme 
which proved most effective. - II- 
lustrations of strange ports and 
of steamers resting at anchor con- 
stitute never-failing pictorial at- 
traction, regardless of how many 
times they are repeated. The 
prospect pictures himself just 
easing into these sunny ports with 
their exotic environment. It is a 
picture theme which actually 
“comes to life” in the 





Your Adventure | 
North Africa— by Motor. 


SAHARA’S eternal sands—con- 
quered at last! Caravan chiefs. 
Panting camels. Oases of fig and 

olive and lime. Night...in the 
great silence, under the stars. 


«+ the sand-locked cities. 


crs, whirling dervishes, baza 
brocade colors. Lanes that twist 
back thirty centuries . . « life’ 
that reaches back still Saatheet 


Dusk. Whispering patter of 
fe: veloping si- 


Strange sibilant 
torgues. Far ow vat dee the 


—_ drums. 


Your ‘edvensuce—posie icici to 
atired, monotony-laden mind. 
Comfortable and luxurious 
accommodations—all under 


ree you full description 
rates. 


Trench Line 


Compagnie Générale Transatlantique 
19 State Street, New York City 

Ofices and Agencies in Principal Cities of Europe and the United States 

oo tema 


imagination of the 
reader. 

One steamship line 
/ has shrewdly settled 
upon a_ catch-phrase 
which has worked 
wonders: “Those who 
have crossed more 
than once invariably 
choose their ship with 
care.” 

The various locali- 
ties discover  trade- 
mark subjects and 
profit most when they 
are as consistently ad- 
hered to as any manu- 
facturer might hold 
to his own symbol. 

Hawaii seems to be 
associated in the popu- 
lar mind with fair 
beaches, dusky belles 
with flowers in their 
hair and the invincible 





HEADLINE, PICTURE AND TEXT, ALL 


dustries, massive bridges and a 
railway system which would ap- 
pear to offer travelers every re- 
quired convenience. And _ then 
came the shower of peach and 
apple blossoms, the strange little 
colorful streets, the giant images 
and the quaint tea houses. The 
tourist could no longer resist such 
lures. 

It is said of a campaign in be- 
half of the West Indies that tests 
were made of different illustra- 
tions, over a given period, and, 
odd as it may seem, the simple 
sketch of a stout old native 
woman, leading a long-eared 
donkey, and carrying an enormous 


jlantation atmosphere—was abso- 
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surf rider on his bit 
of board. And these 
are the picture sub- 
jects which invariably 
prove most remunerative. 

California, in general, has 
found, after numerous investiga- 
tions, that the sun-kissed child and 
the youngster with rosy cheeks 
appears to make the broadest ad- 
vertising appeal. People will make 
any sacrifice to permit their chil- 
dren to bask in this climate. 

San Diego long ago virtually 
made the rose a trade-mark. 

In advertising its various tours, 
The French Lines trade-mark an 
atmosphere of dusky, white-robed 
figures, dim and shadowy bazaars 
and the sense of brooding mys- 
tery. 

Here is an example in the form 
of a recent advertisement set in 
a frame of strange enchantment 
on the African coast: 
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Your adventure—North Africa! Sa- 
hara’s eternal sands—conquered at last! 
Caravan Chiefs. Panting camels. Oasis 
of fig and olive and lime. Night... 
in the great silence, under the stars! 


Day . . . the sand-locked cities. Roman 
ruins. Mosques and minarets. Sacred 
hillsides, mysterious corridors. Snake 


charmers, whirling dervishes, bazaars, 
brocade colors. Lanes that twist back 
thirty centuries—life that reaches back 
still further. . 

Dusk. Whispering patter of slippered 
feet. Enveloping _ silence. Devout 
obeisances. Strange sibflants from poly- 
glot tongues. Far away throb of the 
dance drums! 


Travel copy has become as de- 
scriptive in words of places and 
people as the illustrations that ac- 
company it. 

Some of the headlines are par- 
ticularly ingenious. Take the ex- 
ample, “The Longest Gang-Plank 
in the World,” with the picture of 
a charming girl, arms filled with 
roses, just boarding ship. 

What can the headline mean? 
And we find “You walk up the 
gang-plank at the edge of New 
York—and you are in France! 
Yes, as completely in France as 
if you were promenading a 
Parisian boulevard or enjoying the 
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cuisine of the famous French 
hotels. For these luxurious ships 
of the French Line are truly ar- 
rondissements of France. Each has 
the atmosphere l’esprit de corps, 
attentions complete and _ unob- 
trusive, the diversons and con- 
veniences si Francaise. 

“It would seem that your trip 
to France started six days earlier 
—that the gang-plank at Pier 57, 
North River, has its other end in 
France—the longest gang-plank in 
the world.” 

The advertising contest between 
the . various steamship lines is 
noticeably keen, and this competi- 
tive spirit is giving us notably in- 
teresting campaigns. 

An East Coast of Florida ad- 
vertisement is unique in its text, as 
a sleek trunk talks with a self- 
complacent golf bag, and the talk 
progresses in this fashion: 


_A new, shiny trunk, and a woefully 
—— golf bag—both Florida 

und. 

“My dear fellow,” spoke the trunk, 
“I’m ashamed of you, you’re absolutely 
shabby—why you’re impossible! Now 
take me for instance. I travel in society, 
stay at the famous East Coast hotels, 











Tires. 

Automobile accessories. 
Hotels. 

Travel. 


information, write 


245 West 54th Street 





No Waste Circulation 


“‘No waste circulation” is the ideal every advertiser strives 
for, and the accounts listed below can approximate this ideal by 


using the 1924 Associated Tours Guide. 


Chambers of Commerce. 
Automobiles (nearly 80 per cent. present day car sales are 
to people already owning cars). 
‘ 

The Associated Tours Guide, now in its tenth year, is cir- 
culated to automobile owners through newsstands, garages, 
automobile clubs, drugstores, and by mail. 
its circulation is east of the Mississippi River. 


E. P. THOMPSON, JR., Business Manager 


THE ASSOCIATED TOURS GUIDE 


Published by The Automobile Club of America 
Also Publishers of ‘‘Motor Travel’ 


The majority of 
For detailed 


New York City 
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A Prosperous Community 


HE NUMBER of income taxpayers in a city is a good 
index as to the purchasing power of that community. 

In all the cities of the United States between 150,000 and 
350,000, Omaha, Neb., ranks fourth in percentageof income 
taxpayers, showing a high ability on the part of Omahans to buy 
the luxuries as well as the necessities offered by the manufacturers 
of the world. The populations given below are the government 
estimates for 1923; and the number of income tax returns from 
each city are the latest available treasury statistics, covering the 


year 1921. 








Estimated Income 
Population Tax eee 
July, Return T — 
1923 1921 —r 
Houston, Tex.....| 155,170 21,522 13.86 
Portland, Ore.....| 273,621 36,356 13.28 
Dallas, Tex...... 182,274 23,892 13.10 
Omaha, Neb...... 204,382 25,854 12.64 
Denver, Colo..... 272,031 33,300 | 
Syracuse, N. Y....| 184,511 22,550 | 
Seattle, Wash.....| 315,685 38,475 1 
Atlanta, Ga...... 222,963 26,830 12. 
Worcester, Mass...| 191,927 21,077 1 
St. Paul, Minn....| 241,891 25,716 1 
Kansas City, Mo..| 351,819 37,180 1 
Memphis, Tenn...| 170,067 17,603 1 
Rochester, N. Y...| 318,892 31,527 
New Haven, Conn.} 172,967 17,071 


Oakland, Cal..... 240,086 23,458 
Jersey City, N. J...| 309,034 30,000 
Columbus, Ohio...} 261,802 24,500 


Akron, Ohio..... 208,435 18,380 
Louisville, Ky.....| 257,671 22,470 
Dayton, Ohio.....| 165,530 14,391 
Indianapolis, Ind..| 342,718 29,237 
Toledo, Ohio..... 269,338 21,789 
Providence, R. I...| 242,378 18,840 
Norfolk, Va...... 159,089 12,320 


Birmingham, Ala..| 195,901 14,800 
Richmond, Va....| 181,044 16,000 
San Antonio, Tex..| 184,727 12,780 
In Omaha there are 47,530 families. (United States government census 


1923.) In February, 1924, the paid Omaha circulation of the Daily World- 
Herald was 47,435, giving the advertiser practically complete coverage. 
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Total paid circulation in February, 1924: 
Daily, 102,399 Sunday, 100,360 


The World-Herald 


O’Mara & Ormsbee, Inc., National Representatives 
New York Chicage San Francisco 
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\\ Better Crops | 


81 Fulton Street - New York ° 






Do You Advertise 
In Farm Papers? 


sir 
col 


Attention Space Buyer 






Dear Sir; Th 
sel 
Your reputation is that you seldom overlook I 
anything. shi 
beg 
Did you know that in one year 222,406 farmers 
consulted their County Agents about what kind of lead 
fertilizer to use? quit 
: of 
Did you kmow that 940,000 farmers or members of = 
their families were aided by the Extension Service in gree 
the disposition of crops and the purehase of supplies nun 
resulting in a total business of over $260,000,000. exp! 
we 
And that every day these readers of BETTER crors fj '*"" 
; are consulted by thousands of farmers in regard to mg 
} electric lighting outfits, cream separators, tractors, 2 
i machinery, barns, silos and better farm practices. mot! 
\ fru 
BETTER CROPS is not a farm paper. It circulates MM cor 
; only to those men of the country who are acting in an “7 
advisory capacity to the farmer - The Influence Factor. toucl 
mero 
This influence factor which is reached 100% them 
through BETTER CROPS is something for you to reckon with not 
on agricultural campaigns. opt 
That BETTER CROPS has strong reader interest is Mf. '. 
evidenced by the Yolume of my daily mail. We will be He h 
glad to show you - criticism and compliment. direct 
Vertis 
fo keep up the reputation that you seldom over- is noy 
look anything, you ought to send for a copy of BETTER sailin, 
GROPS and get an agreeable surprise. It's class, sir, tables 
class. and it gete results. 4 a 
rill, 
Yours agriculturally, 
: Leave 
pat Burt 
adverti 
YB:M.MoDermid Eaitor Cereal" 
the adve 
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and, believe me, there are none finer in 
the land.” 

“Perhaps you’re right,’”’ answered the 
golf bag, “but—lI’m a sport, I travel all 
of the East Coast golf courses—they’re 
great! I see the ocean and the tropical 
scenery, enjoy the climate and the 
pleasant winter sunshine—and, what is 
more, I do this every year.” 

The moral is obvious. Come prepared 
for a sports winter. 


People are fond of poking into 
out-of-the-way corners, forbidden 
nooks and odd picturesque places. 
It is part of the great human de- 
sire to get entirely away from the 
conventional and the accustomed. 
They wish to step out of them- 
selves. 

It was not until railroads, steam- 
ship lines and boards of trade 
began to tap the vast reserve of 
atmospheric charm and romance 
that Americans packed _ their 
traveling bags in earnest. It re- 
quired that urge and the painting 
of the canvas. 

“Many of these trips are truly 
great adventures for a goodly 
number of people,” a ticket agent 
explains. “More and more are 
we called upon to arrange magic 
jaunts for the husband and wife 
who have saved patiently until 
the great day. The ‘children have 
flown from their home nest and 
mother and father put aside the 
frugal pennies to see some far 
corner of the world. 

“The calls for voyages which 
touch on the South Seas are nu- 
merous, and by people who are 
themselves prosaic, domesticated, 
not of the adventure-loving kind 
one would suppose: I predict that 
ina few years the average Amer- 
ican will become the most widely 
traveled individual in the world. 
He has made a brave start in that 
direction and the right kind of ad- 
vertising has turned the trick. It 
is now more than a matter of cold 
sailing dates and railroad time- 
tables. It is a garland of flowers, 
of sentiment, of romance and of 
thrill, all in one skilful blend.” 





Leaves H-O Cereal. Company 


Burt R. Barr has resigned from the 
alvertising department of the H-O 
Cereal Company, Inc., Buffalo, to join 
the advertising department of Beir Broth- 
- Department Store, Niagara Falls, 
* YX, 
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Nowhere will you find 
better facilities for the 
making of large editions, 
books or printed matter. 
Nowhere will you find large 


editions made better than by 
HADDON PRESS Craftsmen. 


‘Nowhere will you find an 


executive personnel better 
qualified to give you com- 
plete service. 

Exquisite typography, per- 
fect plate making, the fics 
Black and Color Printing. 


Artistic bindings in cloth 
and leather. 


Manufacturing facilities and 
equipment the equal of any, 
anywhere. 


It will pay you to consider 
HADDON PRESS with its 
excellent shipping advantages, 
prompt deliveries and low 
operating costs. 


A competent representative 
will call on request. 
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Where Federal crosses Nineteenth Street 
CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY r 
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UYERS OF PRINTING 


Read this 
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Why Some Labels Are Refused 
Copyright Protection 


Careful Study of Law and Patent Office Rulings Will Increase Chances 
of Acceptance 


Special Washington Correspondence 
REQUENT protests voiced by 

advertisers against the practice 
of appropriating and simulating 
their original labels and advertise- 
ments indicate that the copyright 
protection of the Patent Office is 
not used to the extent that it 
should be. A recent investigation 
of a number of cases, in which 
copyright was refused, ‘shows that 
many manufacturers who seek 
copyright protection fail to con- 


form to the few simple regula- ' 


tions governing the service. 

Prints and labels that are ar- 
tistic creations used in the sale of 
goods may be copyrighted in the 
Patent Office for twenty-eight 
years, and the copyright may be 
renewed for twenty-eight years, 
under the law of 1874. The reg- 
ulations state that a print cannot 
be attached to the goods but must 
be used to advertise them, and they 
mention advertisements in maga- 
zines and street-car cards as ex- 
amples of prints. A label must be 
attached to the goods, as by past- 
ing on the container; and, under 
the copyright law, “a print or label 
differs from a trade-mark in that 
it must be descriptive of some 
goods, and covers all the matter 
appearing thereon rather than 
some special part thereof.” 

After copyright has been al- 
lowed on a print or label, it gives 
the owner the right to sue in- 
fringers directly in the Federal 
courts and obtain damages fixed 
by law. But this right, in the 
opinion of Thomas L. Mead, Jr., 
examiner of trade-marks, is sec- 
ondary to other advantages. The 
copyright notice, which must be 
printed on every copyrighted print 
and label, is an effective warning 
to all prospective infringers. The 
notice is almost universally re- 
spected; a fact that is proved by 
the infrequency of litigation 
brought by the owners of copy- 
rights. Then, too, the’ notice car- 


ries a direct selling value because 
it is impressive and is considered 
important by a great part of the 
public, and it indicates the owner’s 
realization of the worth of his 
property. 

“The protection offered by the 
copyright service,” Mr. Mead 
said, “is similar to that furnished 
trade-marks by registration; but 
probably because the copyright law 
and regulations are not understood 
the owners of innumerable highly 
valuable prints and labels do not 
attempt to protect them until they 
are copied or simulated, and then 
it is too late. 


A RECENT RULING 


“If copyright is desired, the first 
printing of a print or label should 
bear the copyright notice. The 
law requires this, as an indication 
of intent, and it also specifies that 
copyright be applied for within a 
reasonable time after the print or 
label bearing the notice is first 
published. 

“Formerly, registrations were 
entered on applications for copy- 
right of specimens without the 
notice printed thereon. Then, 
when objection was: made by the 
examiners, the notice was printed 
on the specimens, and registration 
was allowed. ' But recently, the 
Commissioner ruled that the pub- 
lication without the notice of copy- 
right constituted a dedication to 
the public, so far as the Patent 
Office is concerned, and that such 
prints and labels were not subject 
to copyright registration. How 
ever, at the present time, it is thé 
practice of the Patent Office to 
accept other specimens bearing the 
notice where it is shown to the 
satisfaction of the office that the 
original prints without the notic¢ 
were not displayed in public. 

“Because their potential value i 
so great, foresight should be used 
in the adoption of all prints and 
labels. When they are designed 
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EVENING HERALD 


has the largest daily circulation 
in the entire West, 97% of 
which is distributed in Los An- 


geles and immediate suburbs. 





Representatives 
A. J. NORRIS HILL @ 
710 Hearst Bldg. < 










San Francisco, Cal. 

G. LOGAN PAYNE Co, 
401 Tower Bidg. 

6 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, 11. 


H. W. MOLONEY 
604 Times Bidg. 
New York City 


“California’s Largest and 
Greatest Daily Newspaper” 
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Speed Addressing Machines |: 


HETHER your needs require 3,000 arty 
addresses an hour or 30,000, there §slc_ 
is a Pollard-Alling “Speed” machine we 
which will address as perfectly as atype- Bin 


writer and so economically you can’t af- Jéecid« 
cases 











ford to use any other system. busine 
It is easy to make changes in list, to elimi- Bree 
nate kills, etc. ot 


The Pollard-Alling prints addresses on Jiused 


labels, wrappers, envelopes or publica- , 
tions with astonishing speed. trawin 
by a | 


Write for particulars stating number of 3 
names on your list, type of mailing and §;,,'\,, 


speed requirements. mi ne 

the ime 

~ POLLARD-ALLING MFG. COMPANY @1s'de 
220-230 West 19th Street ean ¢ 

New York City, N. Y. Ip b. } 
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and printed, the owner should see 
that they comply with this simple 
reyuirement of the law. The copy- 
right notice really adds to the 
yalue of prints and labels, and it 
should be made, in every instance, 
a part of the plates from which 
they are printed, for the use of 
any subsequent printing which 
does not bear the notice invalidates 
the copyright. 

“If the notice is printed on a 
print or label, and later copyright 
is not allowed, no harm is done. 
The owner is simply required to 
cease using the material which 
bears the notice, and he is not 
allowed by the law to print the 
notice on subsequent supplies of 
the material; but he can go ahead 
and use his prints or labels with- 
out the notice in any way he de- 
sires.” 

This brought up the subject of 
the other reasons for the refusal 
of registrations of copyright by 
the Patent Office, and in reply to 
aquestion regarding the most fre- 
quent cause for refusal, Mr. Mead 
replied that it was, undoubtedly, a 
lack of artistic merit. He then 
called attention to that part of the 
copyright law which defines prints 
and labels as artistic creations, and 
continued : 

“We try to be as liberal as pos- 
sible in our interpretation of the 
definition, for artistic merit is 
largely a matter of personal opin- 
ion. Sometimes it is difficult to 
decide; but in the majority of 
cases I think that any jury of 
business men would promptly 
agree with our decisions on this 
point. 

“For instance, we recently re- 
fused a registration for copyright 
on a label which was merely the 
rproduction ‘of a mechanical 
drawing of a product surrounded 
ly a straight double-line border. 
There was very little ornamenta- 
tion of any kind on the product, 
ad not by the widest stretch of 
the imagination could the label be 
wnsidered to have any artistic 
merit whatever. 

“In this case, the product seemed 
tt) be one that could be depicted 
rtistically, and I’m sure that any 




















————e . *. . . 
YU ttist experienced in label design 
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“Punch 


iS a paper quite 
alone in, the field 
of modern journ- 
alism and is one 
of the most profit- 
able advertising 
mediums in the 


world.” 


—Sir CHARLES HIGHAM, 
February 7, 1924 





Advance Booking 
is always essential 


MARION JEAN LYON 
Advertisement Manager “PUNCH” 
10 ovverie Street 
LONDON, &.C4 Ene. 
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could have made a very attractive 
and artistic creation out of it. But 
the owner insisted that copyright 
be allowed, and carried his case 
to the Commissioner, who sus- 
tained the decision of the ex- 
aminers. 

“Instances of the kind are not 
infrequent, and they seem to be 
the result, generally, of matter-of- 
fact, mechanically trained manu- 
facturers insisting that their ideas 
be carried out to the letter. It is 
well, however, to take advantage 
of the knowledge and talent of the 
artist, in creating a label or a 
print, and then, if he knows his 
business, the result will meet with 


no objection from the Patent 

Office. 

A STRICT INTERPRETATION OF THE 
LAW 


“Under a strict interpretation of 
the law a print or label must de- 
scribe the goods and must identify 
a particular manufacturer, and it 
was the practice of the office for 
many years to refuse to register 
as prints any advertisements that 
referred to a plirality of goods. 
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But the prohibitions of the law 
are somewhat flexible, and recently 
the Commissioner decided, in the 
Schmidt case, that an advertise. 
ment identifying several makes of 
pianos was registrable under the 
copyright law. 

“This decision changed the 
practice regarding the registration 
of prints to a considerable extent 
and removed the cause of many 
refusals. The office used to bh 
very strict in interpreting the law 
as to whether or not a print or 
label properly identified the mer- 
chandise; but a more liberal pol- 
icy has been adopted recently to 
allow the broadest possible latitude 
in the development of advertising 
and selling ideas. 
~“Tt used to be a custom of the 
Patent Office to refuse to register 
as labels anything pertaining to 
real estate; but the present Com- 
missioner of Patents has ruled 
that a piece of real estate that has 
a house thereon may be considered 
merchandise because the house is, 
in a sense, portable, and may be 
sold separately from the land on 
which it is built. This is certainly 
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ideas and sketches. 
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San Francisco 


Among Nation’s Leaders 


in Advertising 
Gains 


During 1923 some 122 newspapers in 28 leading cities rolled 
up magnificent increases in advertising lineage, making a 
total gain over the previous year of 


Nearly 100 Million Lines 


These newspapers in the 28 leading cities of the country 
carried 1,333,054,971 lines of advertising during 1923, accord- 
ing to the statistical department of the New York Evening 
Post. This represents a gain of 92,651,690 lines over 1922 
totals, which record tops the high water mark of 1920. 


Detroit First . . . . . 9,895,326 lines gain 
San Francisco Sixth . . .*° 4,846,619 lines gain 


THE CALL 


San Francisco’s Leading EVENING Newspaper 


Contributed a Large Share of San 
Francisco’s Gain by Publishing 


EIGHT MILLION 


Lines of Display Advertising 


And again, for the third consecutive year, led all San Fran- 
cisco newspapers in 1923 in Daily (six day) DisPlay Adver- 
tising, exceeding the second paper by 1,937,016 lines. 


THE CALL INCREASED ITS LEAD OVER 100% in 1923 
At close of 1922 THE CALL led daily field by..... 937,874 lines 
At close of 1923 THE CALL led daily field by..... 1,937,016 lines 


OVER 26,000 GREATER CIRCULATION THAN 
SECOND EVENING PAPER 








REPRESENTATIVES 
H. W. Moloney, Times Building, New York, N. Y. 
G. Logan Payne Co., 401 Tower Bldg., 6 N. - ~y Ave., Cateng® Tm. 
Karl J. Shull, $18 Homer Laughlin Bldg., Los Angeles, 


























First, it makes the prospect want 
to be a prospect. Then, it makes 
the prospect want the product. 
Finally, it makes the prospect 
want the product in the right 
way. 

That is the service and the power 
of Selective Advertising. 


Selective Advertising is the book, 
the direct-mail campaign, the 
window display and store litera- 
ture carried to ultimate rightness. 





Executives wishing to learn more about Selective Advertis- 
ing will be placed on our mailing list for monthly Selective 
Advertising piece. 
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The Currier Press is a department of CURRIER & HARFORD, LTD. 
“Your printing selects your prospects.” 
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a broad and liberal interpretation, 
and it well illustrates an attitude 
that is expected to encourage the 
more extensive use of the ser- 


vice.” 
From time to time, Mr. Mead 


explained, the rules governing the 
application of the copyright law 
are modified, always showing a 
tendency toward a more liberal 
interpretation of the law and a 
simplification of the service. He 
pointed out that all of the appli- 
cation blanks state that ten copies 
of the print or label on which 
copyright is desired should be 
furnished with the application, and 
be then sent for a copy of the last 
order amending several of- the 
regulations. The first of these 
amendments is concerned with the 
number of copies, but all are in- 
teresting, and the order is re- 
printed : 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


UNITED STATES PATENT OFFICE 
WASHINGTON, D. C, 


Order No. 2855 


Acting with the approval of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, rules 18 (b), 32, 
34 and 42 of the rules governing the 
tegistration of prints and labels are 
amended to read as follows: 

18 (b). Ten copies of the print or 
label; if the print or label is unwieldy 
at least two originals and ten photo- 
raphic copies. 

When the requirements of the 

4 ye of the rules have been complied 

with and the office has adjudged a print 

or label registrable, a certificate will be 

issued, signed by the Commissioner of 

Patents under the seal of the Patent 
ce. 

34. The certificate may be continued 
for a further term of twenty-eight years 
upon filing a second application within 
oe year prior to the expiration of the 
term of the original certificate, on pay- 
ment of the renewal fee of six dollars, 
and complying with all other regulations 
of the statute. 

42. It is necessary, in order to main- 
tin an action for infringement of a 
copyright, that’ the claim of copyright 
be printed on each copy of the article 
protected. The wording of the notice 
is determined by the copyright statute, 
sction 18. Prior to filing the applica- 
oo for copyright the article must be 

published with the statutory 
copyright. 
Tuomas E, Rosertson, 

February 25, 1924. Commissioner. 


“These are modifications of the 


tules,” Mead _— explained, 
which have been recently pro- 
mulgated, and which will prob- 
dly appear in the next revision 
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of ‘Print and Label Rules.’ They 
well illustrate, I think, a desire 
on the part of the office to elimi- 
nate as many as possible of the 
causes for the refusal of registra- 
tions of copyright. 

“There are, however, at least 
two other frequent causes of re- 
fusal that must stand, and that 
should be observed by every ap- 
plicant. In the first place, every 
print or label must bear the name 
of the proprietor. This is defi- 
nitely required by the act, and it 
seems an obvious netessity ; but 
the failure to observe the require- 
ment is the cause of several re- 
fusals every month. 

“Another cause for refusing 
registration is failure to make the 
print or label descriptive. It is 
not necessary that exact descrip- 
tive words be used. For example, 
tobacco leaves have been held 
descriptive of tobacco products, 
and it is the practice to hold pic- 
tures or descriptions involving the 
cut or name of goods to be suffi- 
ciently descriptive to comply with 
the law. 

“An even more frequent cause 
is the failure to comply with other 
laws governing the merchandising 
of goods in interstate commerce. 
This is most common in attempts 
to copyright prints and labels de- 
scriptive of foods and drugs. And 
of course we cannot register any 
print or label that presents any 
claim or statement that does not 
fully comply with the pure food 
laws. 

“From the manufacturer’s or 
advertiser’s viewpoint, I think the 
most important factor is to plan 
copyright registration when the 
prints and labels are in process of 
creation. Then, if the copyright 
notice is remembered, and care is 
taken to give the material some 
artistic merit, with consideration 
for the other points I’ve men- 
tioned, registration will be, in the 
great majority of cases, a prompt 
and simple process. 

“The office is receiving about 
275 applications for copyright reg- 
istration a month, and approxi- 
mately 95 per cent of all applica- 
tions are allowed. The volume is 
gradually increasing, but it should 
be much larger. In many cases 
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that have come under our ob- 
servation the value of copyright 
registration on prints and labels 
has proved to be almost in- 
estimable, and the Trade-Mark 
Division of the Patent Office will 
be glad to send full particulars 
regarding the service to any ad- 
vertising man or any manufac- 
turer who is contemplating the 
creating of advertisements and 
labels and wants to surround them 
with the greatest possible degree 
of protection.” 


Josiah Moore Anderson Dead 


Josiah Moore Anderson, vice-president 
and ewport manager of The Way Sagless 
Spring Company, Minneapolis, Minn., 
died recently at the age of sixty-one. Mr. 
Anderson joined the company, then the 
Minneapolis Bedding Company, as vice- 
president in 1905. He told the story of 
“What Happened When an ‘Orphan’ 
Brand Was Named and Advertised” in 
Printers’ INK of March 30, 1916. 





Southern Newspaper 
Publishers to Meet 
The Southern Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association will hold its annual conven- 
tion at Grove Park Inn, Asheville, N. C., 
on June 30, July 1 and 2. 
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One Vote for a First-Class 
Absolute Monarchy 


R. L. Pork & Co. 
Detroit, Micu., Mar. 18, 1924. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

“The Government Stops to Hear a 
Classic on Success’”—Printers’ Inx, 
March 6, 1924. 

—and the funny part of it all is that 
the “learned” representatives haven’t the 
slightest idea that the wasted time in aim. 
less, long-winded discussion of economic 
subjects of which they know nothing, 
would, if profitably employed, obviate a 
lot of Government expense and the 
consequent taxation that seems to be 
the favorite “bug-a-boo” at Washington. 

Truly—we’re running round in circles. 

I sometimes think what we need in 
this country is a first-class absolute 


monarchy. 
R. L. Porx & Company, 
Dwicut Davis. 





A. H. Hakanson Joins 
Westinghouse Electric 


Alexius H. Hakanson has joined the 
publicity department of the Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing Com- 
pany, East Pittsburgh, Pa. He recently 
engaged in free lance advertising work 
at New York. Mr. Hakanson formerly 
was with the Wynkoop-Hallenbeck Craw- 
ford Company, Manning, Maxwell & 
Moore, Inc., and The General Electric 
Company, all at New York. 





























He organized a house- 
to-house sales force 


—in less than 2 years the busi- 
ness turned the million mark 


VAILABLE April first is a sales or- 
ganizer and director who knows the 
ins and outs of house-to-house selling—and 
whose record proves he knows it. 
To the manufacturer of a really worth-while 
household article, appliance, or necessity that 
sells direct to the housewife, he can bring 
the same intelligent planning and direction 
of sales‘that built the company he is now 
leaving, from nothing to over a million dollars 
in less than two years. 
Address “T,” Box 24, Printers’ Ink. 
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Class 
: On April 15th the line rate of the 
1924. 
I! Burley Tobacco Grower 
vent te (A farm magazine, not a trade paper) 
noting goes to 
and ‘f + 
a. 50 cents a line 
absolute Reservations of advertising space between 
_ now and April 15th may be made at the pres- 
ent 40c a line rate to January |, 1925. 

oins THE BURLEY TOBACCO GROWER 
a. a guarantees all advertisers over 100,000 paid- 
‘Westng in-advance subscribers. Its March issue went 


e recently 


s recenty | to 101,502, of whom over 85,000 were Ken-, 


formerly tucky farmers. 


THE GROWER is published by the Burley 
Tobacco Growers’ Co-operative Association, 
and its subscribers are 100 per cent farmers. 
They raise tobacco, corn, wheat, hogs, cattle, 
lm| horses, mules and sheep. 
| | Since December 10, 1923, Burley farmers 
have received over $20,000,000 advance on 
their 1923 tobacco crop. The Association 
made the biggest sale in tobacco history when 
in December last it sold 60,000,000 pounds to 
the Liggett & Myers Tobacco Company. A 
third payment of many millions on the 1922 
crop will be made to these farmers before 


May 20, 1924. 


WILLIAM A. BEATTY, Advertising Manager 
| Lexington, Ky. 





Western Representative 


Harry R. Fisher Co., 700 Mallers Bldg., Chicago, I!I. 


Eastern Representative 


E. V. Hevey & Co., 17 W. 42d St., N. Y. 


Southern Representative 


George M. Kohn, Inc., Walton Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
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to a Share of Canada’s Business 


dKSo 
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We Can Help You 


Experience has demonstrated that the Canadian market must 
be treated as a separate unit if it is to be succesfully cultivated 
by American manufacturers. That is why hundreds of United 
States manufacturers have located in Canada during the last 
few years. Their success proves that Canada is a worth-while 
and growing market, but that the profitable way to do busi- 


ness is to be on the ground. 


There are, we believe, many 
other manufacturers who are 
desirous of entering the Can- 
adian market, but who have 
hesitated, fearing either too 
prohibitive a cost of market- 
ing or a retail price too high 
to yield sufficient sales volume 
to meet expenses. You are 
possibly one of these manu- 
facturers. Suppose we meet 
and discuss either 
1. The manufacture and selling 
complete, or 
2. The assembly and selling, or 
3. Theimportationin thefinished 
condition and selling 
of your line in this country. 


Our large and 
modern plant is 
located atSarnia, 
Ontario, with ex- 
ceptionally fine 
water and rail 
connections. Our 
equipment for 
stamping and die 
work in sheet 
metal is very 





complete, our japanning, 
nickel plating and tin plating 
equipmentiscompleteinevery 
particular. We have excellent 
storage facilities, plenty of 
room for plant expansion, and 
for such special extra equip- 
ment as might be necessary. 


And further, we have an intimate 
knowledge of the Canadian market. 
Our sales force numbering 25 men, 
are actively engaged all the year 
‘round in calling on the Hardware 
and Furnishing trade. With branch 
sales offices at Montreal and Winni- 
peg, and local warehouses in many 
other cities, we have a ready-made 
factory and marketing organization 
that can do as effective work for you 
as for us, and at a cost much lower 
than if you created a 
new organization of 
your own. 
If, therefore, your 
line would fit in with 
our line of goods ina 
way that would allow 
our organization to 
work to our mutual 
advantage, we solicit 
the oportunity of dis- 
cussing with you 
how we can help 
you to a share of 
Canada’ s business. 


PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY, Ltd., Sarnia, Ontario 


We manufacture and market New Perfection Oil Stoves 
and Ranges throughout Canada. 
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Sales Executives to 
Meet at Chicago 





HE Sales Executives Division 

of the American Management 
Association, New York, will hold 
a two-day convention at Chicago 
at ~. Hotel La Salle on April 10 
and 11. 

There will be a joint luncheon 
meeting with the Advertising 
Council of the Chicago Association 
of Commerce on Thursday, April 
10. “Getting Salesmen to Use Ad- 
vertising” will be the topic dis- 
cussed. On April 11 a joint lunch- 
eon meeting will be held with the 
wate omy Club of ne oe ye: 5 
the latter meeting the problem o : 
o-ordinating sales, finance and Sensible 
production will be considered. z i 

A banquet will be held on the Suggestions 
evening of April 10. The principal 


speakers will be: Archer W. Are you refraining 
Douglas, chairman of the commit- f; . 

tee on business standards and Sa cae tices 
tatistics of the United States sensible selling idea 
Chamber of Commerce, and R. R. : . b & f 
Deupree, general sales manager In pr int because oO 


of the Procter & Gamble Dis- discouraging antici- 


tributing Co. Mr. Douglas will : a: 
speak on the subject, “Is Business pations as to printing 


SS 
































ee or Going?” Mr. Deupree cost? 

will discuss “The Strength and : ; 

Weakness of Sales Managers.” Talking the thing 
Nye ee will be divided over with a good rep- 
nto four half-day sessions. As- : 
wrding to the program which has resentative of a good | 
a nee the following will printer would cost 
speak : j 
John A. Stevenson, second vice-  Soshan nothing and 
resident, The Equitable Life may give you some 
weg Society of the United sensible suggestions 
tates, “Co-operative Research in : 
Sales Management”; R. B. Fler- which would lead to 
them, general _ sales manager, the satisfactory solu- 
American Radiator Co., “Some : f bl 
Problems of Sales Reséarch”; W. tion of your probiem. 
W. Charters, director, Research 
bureau for Retail Training, Uni- Plénutng Printing 
rrsity of Pittsburgh, “Guiding Designing Binding 
paces in Training Salesmen” ; 
. V. Britt, general sales manager, 
burroughs Adding Machine Co., THE YORK PRINTING CO. 
Developing the Sales Manual”; YORK, PENNSYLVANIA 

lr. Anderson, assistant to the 

mesident, The Safe Cabinet Co., New York. Office 
Holding Sales Conferences”; J. >see 
0. McKinsey, head of the account- padres te ad 

—— §§"s department, School of Com- 
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merce and ‘Administration, Uni- 


versity of Chic 


president, Dictaphone Sales Cor- 
poration, whose subject will be 
“Compensation of Salesmen.” 


Tool Account with 


Indianapolis Agency 
The Marion Tool orks, Inc., 
Marion, Ind., will advertise Crecoite 
steel tools in a business-paper cam- 
paign which is now being planned. 
bong Eroxtiaing will be directed by 
Advertising Company, 
Fabteicheaine 
The Bowes _ Seal-Fast 
Indianapolis, also has placed 
vertising account with the 
agency. 


Corporation. 
its ad- 
Sando 


Elliott Addressing Account 
with O’Connell-Ingalls 


The _ O’Connell-Ingalls Advertising 
Agency, Boston, has been segment to 
direct the advertising of the Elliott Ad- 
cs Machine Company, Cambridge, 

ass 


Death of W. K. Blair 
Watson Keep Blair, who had been 
associated with the Chicago advertising 
agency of Collins-Kirk, Inc., died March 
10 at Miami, Fla. 
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Calvin Stanford Agency, 
Augments Staff 
Norman Cole, Russell Price G 
and Lecter W’. Cole have joined ¢ 
~ of The Calvin Stanf Adverti 

, Atlanta, Ga. Nor 
Cale has = sopeinted director 
lans and marketing. He recently 
been with the Massengale Advert isin 
M6 ey Atlanta, in a similar capa city 
rau becomes director of art el 
formerly with George Batten 
New York, and _ more 


director of promotion and survey He 
was formerly with the Central Hud 
son Light, eat & Power Company 
Poughkeepsie, N. 


“Railway Signaling” Advances 
G. W. Daves 


George W. Daves, who has been with 
the Chicago advertising staff of the Sim 
mons-Boardman Publishing Company, 


Railway Signéling, Chicago. 
one time with the Chicage & & Alton ‘Rail 
road Company as signal engineer. 


Joins Condé Nast Publications 


H. W. Taylor has joined the Boston 
office of The Condé Nast Publications 
Inc. He was formerly with the Ne 
York American. 














our “reader interest” claim. 


overlook in considering 





8 North Water St. 


There’s No Questioning the Buying Power 


of the Owner-Farmers who subscribe to 


Rural Life and Farm Stock Journal 


for the same attention value it has held for 42 years is con- 
centrated, even to a greater degree than ever before, on 
Quality Farm Folks who actually own the land they work. 


“Radio on the Farm” is a new department feature confirming 


A “farm paper buy” in excess of 60,000 copies, and constantly 
increasing in circulation, at the LOW RATE OF 35c PER 
LINE, is one “bet” discriminating advertisers cannot afford to 


Actual Advertising Worth 
RURAL LIFE PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 


Eastern ive : 

THOMAS H. CHILD, Fuller Building, New York City 
Western Represtsetion : 

HARRY R. FISHER, Mal Building, Chicago, III. 


Rochester, N. Y. 
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The Racine Wisconsin Times-Call 


announces the 
appointment of 


ALLIED NEWSPAPERS, Inc. 


as national advertising representatives 





The Times-Call leads in circulation and pres- 
tige in the real Racine market. 


Ninety-seven per cent of the circulation is 
home distribution in Racine city and country. 


Clean circulation methods without contests 
or unusual inducements. 


Member of the A. B. C. 


Write for copy of new analysis of the Racine 
market, addressing nearest office of national 
representatives. 


ALLIED NEWSPAPERS, Inc. 


New York: Chicago: 
52 Vanderbilt Ave. 5 North Wabash Ave. 





Cleveland Cincinnati San Francisco 
308 Euclid Avenue Post Building Hobart Building 
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WANTED 


A Man Experienced 
in the Writing of 
Castile Soap Advertising 


A leading agency wishes to immedi- 
ately get in touch with a man well 
versed in the preparation of adver- 
tising copy on American and foreign 
made castile soaps. Your application 
must outline your experience in 
detail,and must positively be accom- 
panied by examples of copy on 
American and foreign made castile 
soaps which have actually appeared 
in magazines or newspapers. Our 
own men know of this advertise- 
ment, so you may write us in com- 
.plete confidence. Address Box 1772, 
Printers’ Ink, 230 So. Clark Street, 
Chicago. 
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Making the Advertising 
Plan 


(Continwed from page 6) 
rooms that brought people, nor 
even service. It developed that 
the town was one of the romance- 


this atmosphere. That was why 
people came—because of the ro- 
mance. That was what the hotel 
sold—romance. Fundamental num- 
ber one! 

The research dug into the sec- 
ond question: “To whom are we 
selling?” and applied prospect 
analysis. The traveling salesman 
was quickly eliminated, also the 
garden variety of tourist, for the 
tariff was “$10 upward. ” The 
prospect was someone who had 
the time for an extended vacation, 
and the money to enjoy it prop- 
erly. Who would have that much 
time and money? Gradually, the 
analysis worked down to _ the 
family of established income and 
particularly to the woman in that 
family. From this point, it par- 
ticularized still more, until it 
reached Mrs. James D. Smith, 
whose husband was vice-president 
of the Main Street Bank, and 
whose household was established 
on Comfortable Street. Mrs. 
Smith was fundamental. 

Third: Where do these people 
live? Research now had a defi- 
nition of the prospect. The next 
step was Population Analysis. It 
tod how the Mrs. Smiths were 
distributed over the country. Thus, 
it developed a recipe for medi- 
ums. It outlined the entire market, 
both developed and undeveloped, 
and thus became a guide to expan- 
sion. That, too was fundamental. 

Fourth: What is our Competi- 
tion? Now entered Competition 
Analysis. To be sure, the resorts 
our hotel man named were com- 
petition, but not simply as resorts. 
Actually, the competition proved 
to be the sports facilities of the 
other places against the romantic 
lure of our charge—the smartness 
of their atmosphere against the 
more genuine hospitality of ours. 
Thus, the competition sifted down 
to sports and smartness. Nor did 
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Sales Are 
Being Increased 


Westinghouse, Chevrolet, Wrigley, 
U. S. Rubber, Singer Sewing 
Machine—these are some of the 
names back of this plan of sales 
increase. 

ese are some of our cus- 
tomers. These are the kind of 
companies that make bad _ busi- 
ness good business. This book 
tells how and tells the actual ex- 
perience of others. 
One Copy of This Book 

is Yours Free 

Why not take one moment to 
fill in the coupon? Why not 
learn what others have done? 
There may be something in this 
plan you can apply to your busi- 
ness. 

Others have done it in their 
business—maybe you can do it in 
yours. 

At least look at this book. Fill 
in the coupon and one copy will 
come to you—F REE. 

—— — — —couron 


THE WAHL Co., 
Industrial Sales Dept. 
1830 Roscoe St icago, Ill. 
You may send me without obliga- 
tion on my part a copy of your book. 
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it end there. As our hotel man 
readily admitted, when confronted 
with the facts, the automobile was 
competition—indirect, nevertheless 
powerful; it popularized the 
shorter trip, and encouraged 

“stay-at-home” vacations. And 
there appeared more such indirect 
competition. All of it was put 
down; for it, too, was funda- 
mental. 

Finally: What is the Method of 
Sale? The facts here were 
gathered under the head of 
Distribution Analysis. This de- 
termined that the function of the 
publication advertising was to pro- 
duce inquiries; that direct mail 
was the next step, its function 
being to develop the good leads 
and to eliminate the poor ones. 
To consummate the final step, the 
sale, a salesman was needed—not 
in all cases, but in a sufficient num- 
ber to make ‘the salesman part of 
the scheme. Which made three 
distinct contacts with the pros- 
pect, each carrying her a step 
farther. Another fundamenal. 


ADVERTISER GETS A PICTURE OF WHAT 
HE AIMS TO DO 


Thus, the Fundamental Analysis 
presented a nutshell answer to the 
hotel man, for comparison with 
his own, as follows: Romance is 
the thing sold—to the Mrs. James 
D. Smiths, who live at so-and-so, 
whose competing interests in time 
and money are thus-and-thus, and 
who are best sold through three 
successive sales-steps. 

Similarly, no business enterprise 
sells just a product. It sells the 
service which the product per- 
forms. More, it sells the human 
benefit and pleasure which this 
service makes possible. What is 
the most vital human want which 
the product fills? That is the 
first unchangeable to be fixed. 

Similarly, most products do not 
sell to the public generally. They 
have certain specific groups of 
prospects. Who are these groups? 
Into what typical prospect can 
they be resolved? That is the 
second unchangeable. 

Knowing the typical prospect, 
one can proceed to where he is 
found. His habitat also tend to 
be an unchangeable. 
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Every product, too, has its com- 
petition, direct or indirect, or 
both. This competition, in reality, 
consists of the human benefits and 
pleasures conferred by the com- 
peting articles. These, too, must 
be recognized as fixed factors. 

Every product, too, has its well- 
defined steps of sale. On the one 
hand, the process may be as simple 
as that of mail-order merchandis- 
ing. On the other, it may involve 
a complicated jobber-dealer sys- 
tem. Whatever it may be, get it 
down, so that the different stages 
of the sale and the different points 
of contact can be isolated and 
handled as separate jobs. These 
jobs, too, are unchangeable. 

With the five unchangeables 
fixed, the Fundamental Analysis is 
complete. Which means that the 
basic facts on which the basic 
policies are to be based, are es- 
tablished. We are now ready to 
proceed to these policies, or, to the 
Fundamental Plan. 

Being susceptible myself to the 
penetrating power of the question, 
I like to put the essentials of the 
Fundamental Plan into the follow- 
ing seven questions: 

(1) What result is to be accom- 
plished ? 

(2) What must be said to con- 
sumers and to the trade, in order to 
accomplish this result? 

(3) To whom should it be said? 

(4) In what idea can this say 
be summed up? 

(5) How should this say be ex- 
pressed? 

(6) How should the counter- 
arguments be rationalized? 

(7) On what immediate objec- 
tives should advertisements focus? 

All these questions, it will be 
noted, are not questions of facts, 
so much as questions of decision. 
These decisions, carefully built up 
and verified, are in themselves the 
control of the advertising. As 
such, they should rest with the 
highest executives of the business. 

To make clear the importance of 
these decisions and their applica- 
tion, let us pursue the case of our 
hotel man. 

By this time, he had grown dis- 
trustful of the simplicity of the 
simple question. He was perfectly 
content to let the agency repre- 
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H. W. Kastor & Sons 
Advertising Agency, Inc. 
14 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 


Mr. Charles F. Pietsch has 
resigned from the New York 
Office of this Company, 
and after April Ist, 1924, 
will be associated with the 
Chicago Office. 
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General Manager Wanted 
For Printing and Advertising Business 


I want more leisure to play golf and travel. I am willing 
to “let go” just as soon as I can find the right man to 
‘take over my work. I cannot afford to experiment. Only 
men of proven ability and successful record need apply. 
Knowledge and experience in selling and financial matters 
most important. 


High class booklet and catalogue business with big Sales 
Promotion Bureau. Doing over three-quarters of a mil- 
lion dollars of business a year, and making good profits. 


Please give fullest particulars in first letter and enclose 
some kind of photo. 


Applications will be treated in strict confidence. 


“President,” Box 20, care of Printers’ INK. 























ENDORSED BY THE BANK COMISSIONERS OF THIRTY STATES 


DIRECTOR 


INCORPORATING THE 


ESTABLISHED 1872 


The only magazine in the United States in its particular field. 

Boards of Directors in the 31,000 banks of America are made 
up as a rule of three active executive officers and from four to ten 
or more of the most influential men in their community—men who 
in frequent instances are at the head of enterprises much larger 
than the banks themselves. 

If you want to reach bank officers, not clerks, use The Bank Director. If 
you want to talk to the class of men in whose hands have been placed the keep- 
ing of the fifty billions of bank resources of the Nation, The Bank Director 
should be included in your list. 

The Bank Director is a Human Interest Magazine, not a dry-as-dust peri- 
odical. Bank officers and directors, while they manage corporations, and direct 
the financial and industrial trend and development of their home towns, possess, a5 
individuals, potential — powers that put them ina up by themselves. 

They are more than an ordinary collection of well-to-do and weal men. 


They have interests in common, that are cultivated, met and satisfied by The 
Bank Director. 


A large percentage of our subscription list is delivered to home addresses, 


insuring real attention. 
This is our reading public—the cream of the banking business and invest- 


ment world. Published Monthly by 


THE FINANCIER PUBLISHING CO. 


115 Broadway, New York 
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take charge of 

session and present their own de- 
cisions, in the form of recom- 
mendations. 

The first question What result 
is to be accomplished? 

The agency research analyst 
brought forth figures to show that 
August reservations were always 


and April were utterly hopeless. 
The opportunity lay in spreading 
the season out at both ends, that 
is, back into June and May, and 
forward into September and Octo- 
ber. Fundamental decision num- 
ber one! 

Second question: What must be 
said to accomplish this result ? 

Basically, what brought people 
in July and August, would bring 
them in June and September. 
Therefore, the hotel was still sell- 
ing romance and hospitality. This 
from the Analysis. But some- 
thing more was needed, something 
that contained a June-September 

That something more, con- 
tinued the agency research man, 
was to be found in the spectacular 
scenic beauties of these months, 
and in the better accommodations, 
because there was no crowding. 
That something more could also 
be built up further, by creating 
special June-September attractions. 
Fundamental policy number two! 

Third question: To whom 
should it be sold? 

The research analyst referred 
again to his Fundamental Analysis, 
and brought out Mrs. James D. 
Smith, whose husband was vice- 
president of Main Street 
Bank, and whose household was 
established on Comfortable Street. 
She had to be accepted. 

At this point, the research 
analyst sat down. The Creative 
Staff took up the presentation. 

It began with the fourth question: 
In what idea can this say be 
summed up? 

Not enough is it, declared the 
‘spokesman, to say. romance, ‘hos- 
jitality, June flowers, and better 
acommodations. This say must be 
compacted. It must be made into 
a single, living, vibrant thought 
that gets attention, that gets in- 
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Meeting the 
“Right People” 
ala a and know the “right 


Nati 1A 5 
therefore, choose those dooce meodiame hich radi 
bring them in contact with the right kind of 
people — not merely those who and 
appreciate, but those who can buy. 


Through the columns of the Dai'y Herald, 

there is access to a thriving home a peg 
along the Mississippi Coast to the 
many resort visitors who are well able to mene 


th things of life. Meet them 
: te Boe, Herald which enters 4, 300 Peake 


oinieonene eo" right people,” 


THE # Dairy HERALD 


Mississippi Biloxi 





Gulfport 
GEO. W. WILKES’ SONS, Publishers 








A Gold Mine 


of inspirational messages 
for salesmen, supplied 
weekly in bulletin form. 
Material may be re- 
printed in your own 
bulletins and letters to 
salesmen without credit- 
ing source from which it 
is taken. 


Samples mailed on request. 


JOHN J. LUTGE 
& STAFF 
703 Market Street, 
San Francisco, California 
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Selective 
Personnel Service 


(Agency) 
AN organization specializing 
in the selection of men 
and women qualified for posi- 
tions of responsibility in the 
advertising, publishing, print- 
ing and allied industries. 


A service cooperating with ad- 
vertising and merchandising 
organizations in securing 
capable executives of varied 
experience for their clients. 


No Charge to Employers 
30 East 42nd Street 
New York City 


Telephone: Vanderbilt 8240 
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Plan and Copy 
Chief 


We are looking for a man of 
the type that you don’t run 
across very often. We could 
write a lot of specifications, 
but the whole thing may be 
summed up by the fact that 
we are looking for an excep- 
tionally good Plan and Copy 
man. The right man will be 
given the opportunity of join- 
ing one of the livest and most 
progressive agencies in Can- 
ada. We can make the salary 
fit for the man. Please give 
full particulars in first letter 
regarding experience, refer- 
ences, salary received, etc. Al- 
so please send a comprehen- 
sive batch of samples and, if 
possible, some kind of photo 
of yourself. 

Address “G.,” Box 154, 
Care of “PRINTERS’ INK” 
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terest, that sticks in the memory. 
No mere slogan would do; no 
“trick” layout scheme. Unless 
such an idea was found, and 
adopted, what chance would the 
advertising have against all the 
advertising competition of today, 
against all the competition of other 
matters flitting round in the busy 
minds of today. 

Fifth question: How should 
this idea be expressed? In other 
words, how should romance and 
hospitality be said? 

Most decidedly, it made a dif- 
ference. Mrs. James D. Smith 
often remarked how she sensed 
advertisements, rather than read 
them. How something was said 
affected her as much as what was 
said. Therefore, romance and 
hospitality had to be conveyed by 
manner. That created a prescrip- 
tion for both cor and layout. 
Anothcr Fundamental! 

Sixth question: How should the 
counter-arguments be rationalized? 

Suppose that Mrs. Smith did 
feel herself lured. Was the sale 
completed? Not yet. Her economi- 
cal streak promptly countered: “It 
costs too much.” Her busy calen- 
dar seconded with “You can’t 
spare the time.” These negative 
arguments were serious obstacles. 
They had to be met. They had 
to be rationalized. Such rational- 
ization was also fundamental. 

Seventh question: On what im- 
mediate objective should the ad- 
vertising focus? 

Or, as the agency man re- 
phrased it, what do we want the 
reader to do? Mrs. Smith would 
not engage quarters on the spot. 
She would not even make reserva- 
tions. The best possible action to 
be hoped for, was a request for 
information. The inquiry, there- 
fore, should be the focus of each 
advertisement. Yet, not an in- 
quiry-bringer which would deluge 
the hotel with worthless names, or 
curiosity-seekers, but rather an 
inquiry-bringer which would sift 
out the Mrs. Smiths. That inquiry 
was fundamental. : 

Similarly, these seven points 
have proved fundamental for al- 
most all successful advertisers. 

Certainly, it proved necessary 
to determine the result to be ac- 
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Zeese-Wilkinson Co. to Specialize in Art 
Work, Color Plate Engraving 
and Color Printing 


Tonnage Production Will be Discontinued 


So that we can give our undivided attention to pro- 
ducing the very best quality of art work, color-plate 
engraving and color printing, we have decided to 
specialize exclusively in this class of work. 


Because in the past our tonnage production has in- 
terfered with our high quality business, we will 
henceforth refuse to accept orders that necessitate 
tonnage production. 


Our tonnage equipment and such presses as we have 
used for this purpose will be eliminated. At the 
same. time we will enlarge the present facilities of 
our art and engraving departments and reorganize 
our pressroom. 


The ever-increasing demands being made upon our 
engraving and printing departments for highly 
specialized engraving and fine color printing and 
the large amount of this class of business we are 
obtaining, has led us to devote our entire plant to 
quality production. 


For many years. we have enjoyed a reputation un- 
surpassed by any other color-plate engraver or color 
printer. We hope under the more favorable con- 
ditions here announced to surpass our own past 
performances. 


ZEESE - WILKINSON COMPANY, Inc. 
Metropolitan Building Long Island City, N. Y. 
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Wanted 


A Quick Mind 
And Ready Hands 


To an advertising man- 
ager blessed with a head- 
ful of sound ideas, and a 
gifted handful of writing 
ability, a big Middle 
Western agency offers a 
real Opportunity. 


We want a man who 
thinks in a straight line 
and writes circles around 
the average fellow. And 
who can sell his stuff to 
the client. Write to 


point—experience, salary, 
etc. Address “A,” Box 
163, Printers’ INK. 





Maybe You're the Man 


I .want a team mate who can 
share the responsibilities of a 
small but successful Chicago 
advertising agency. This man 
must be able to talk advertising, 
plan it and sell it—his value 
will be measured by the secur- 
ing of immediate business and 
his ability to consistently create 
new accounts. The man I’m 
seeking is perhaps about 35 to 
40 years old, married, and is 
not seriously interested in a 
weekly pay envelope, but wants 
to be happy at work where he 
can exercise his executive abil- 
ity and receive his share of the 
net annual profits. This isn’t 
a job nor an investment con- 


sideration, but an opportunity- 


where the details can only be 
discussed in confidence. For 
appointment address “N,” Box 
158, care of Printers’ Ink. 
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complished. That objective may 
be, as in the case of Royal Type- 
writers, to create the favorable 
impression which lowers sales re- 
sistance. As long as the objective 
is reasonable and attainable, it 
saves the advertiser the folly of 
expecting too much, and the pen- 
alty of accepting too little. It gives 
direction to his entire advertising 
effort. 

Similarly, it is necessary to de- 
termine what must be said. Unless 
this point is fixed, the advertising 
wanders all over the landscape. It 
has neither continuity nor con- 
sistency. Recently, I reviewed the 
files of an advertiser who began 
in 1914. For the first year, his 
copy skipped here, there, every- 
where. Results were dismal. Then 
the advertising struck a theme, 
and held to it. From that time 
on, results were encouraging. 

Again, the consumer addressed 
must be clearly in mind. The 
nearer to a type that consumer 
can be made, the surer the hit 
will be. 

As for the idea in which the 
product’s say is summed up—its 
importance cannot be exagger- 
ated. The advertising pages of 
today are chock-full of claims, and 
names, of information and exhor- 
tation. How can any one product 
stand out and get itself remem- 
bered? Only by dramatizing in a 
single, memorable idea the most 
powerful appeal the product has. 
“Slip into a Bradley and out of 
doors” is such an idea. “The skin 
you love to touch” is another. 
Such ideas are fundamental among 
fundamentals. 

Also fundamental is the expres- 
sion of this idea. Probably one of 
the most vivid hotels of today is 
Chateau Frontenac—yet its larger 
fame goes back only about three 
years. And three years ago is 
when its advertising took on the 
flavor of Old Quebec and the 
language of romance. This ad- 
vertising has made people “feel” 
Quebec, and that certainly is 
fundamental. 

Finally, the focus of the adver- 
tisement. And this springs out of 
a careful analysis of the “steps of 
the sale.” Can the sale be ac- 
complished in one step, as in mail- 
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RESPONSE | 


@ It is the response to advertising that 
makes advertising pay. 








@ The newspaper that has an established 
READER INTEREST is the most 


certain to bring response. 


The New Work Telegram 
and EVENING MAIL 


HAS DAILY PROOF OF THIS 
READER INTEREST AND 
RESPONSE 


500 letters a day from women who are 
home dressmakers. 


400 letters a week asking for addresses 
of unusual shops. 


100 letters a week from people getting 
ready to build homes. 


THESE ARE ALL POTENTIAL PURCHASERS 
From You Ir You ArE AN ADVERTISER IN 


The New Hork Telegram 
and EVENING MAIL 
Publication Office, 73 Dey St., New York 


Eastern Representative: Western Representative: 
DAN A. CARROLL J. E. LUTZ 
110 East 42nd St. Tower Building 
New York Chicago 
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Ne ew England—An Ideal Territory 
To Concentrate On During 1924 


The consumers of New England, according to Jason Rogers, have 
a purchasing power unequalled, square mile for square mile, as 
compared with the rest of the country. In his article in “The 
Advertisers’ Weekly” he states: 
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“Here (New England) we find a total population of 7,400,909 
or 6.96 per cent of the United States. In New England 654,321 
individuals filed personal income tax returns in 1921, or 10 per 
cent of all filed in the country. The percentage of population 
filing income tax returns in New England was 8.85 as com- 
pared with 6.28, the average for the whole country. 

“The per capita net income shown on returns in New England 
was $257.99 as compared with $184.65, the average for the 
United States. The per capita tax paid in New England was 
$11.20 compared with a national average of $6.79. The total 
net income shown on personal returns in New England was 
$1,908,134,000, or just under 10 per cent of all in the country. 


“Checked from every possible angle New England shows that 
6.96 per cent of our people possess and pay taxes on 10 per 
cent of the wealth of the country.” 


Adver- 
tising is the key that will let you enter. Your message in the 
newspapers (listed below) which are leaders in fifteen New 
England markets will give you practically complete coverage of 
the entire territory at a comparative small appropriation. 


This prosperovs and responsive market is open to you. 


NEW LONDON, CT., DAY (yening) 
Daily Cir. over 10, 829 A. B. C.—3c copy 
Population 25,688, with suburbs 60,000 
PORTLAND, ME., EXPRESS 
Daily Circulation 28, 400 r @. 


Member 
Population 69, 169, with suburbs 75,000 


BROCKTON, MASS., ENTERPRISE 


Daily Circulation 22,393 Pp. O.—2c copy 
Population 70,000, with suburbs 100,000 
MERIDEN, CONN., sy pare 

Net Paid Cir. 7,255 A. B. C.— 
Population 37, 739, with ptr ig 60,00 000 
BURLINGTON, VT., ew PRESS 
Daily Circulation i2, 096 A oF 
Population 22,779, with ae 40,000 
FITCHBURG, MASS., SENTINEL 
Net Paid Circulation a1. 191 et 
Population 41,029, with suburbs 110,000 
LYNN., MASS., How 


Daily Circulation 16, 643 A.B.C.—2c copy 
Population 99,198, with suburbs 125,000 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS. S74xpAnD | 
Daily Circulation 32,425 A.B.C.—2c copy 
Population 121,217, with suburbs 160,000 


SALEM, MASS., NEWS 

Daily Circulation 20,702 P. O. 
Population 43,697, with suburbs 150,000 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS.,UNION 
Daily Circulation 64,783 A.B.C.—2c copy 
Population 129,563, with suburbs 425,000 
WORCESTER, MASS. eat 
Daily Circulation 80,506 P. 

Population 193,666, with ahah 350,000 
PAWTUCKET, R. I., TIMES 

Net Paid Circulation 25, 070 Be Bu. 
Serves territory of 140, 000 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. POST ow 
Daily Circulation 46, 730 A. B.C, 
Population 150,000, with suburbs 220,000 
HARTFORD, CONN., TIMES 
Daily Circulation 45,229 x B.C.—3e copy 
Population 138,036, with suburbs 373,000 
NEW HAVEN, Ye ager REGISTER 
Daily and Sunday Cir. 37,063 P. O. 
Population 165,000, wick joe G 225,000 
EACH OF THE NEWSPAPERS here 
named is a power in its home 
community. 
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orler advertising? Can the prod- 
uct be sampled, and the sale thus 
made in two steps? Or must 
there be an inquiry, a follow-up, a 
personal call, and then the sale? 
Whatever the steps, they are 
fundamental. 

(nd now the fundamental plan 
is finished. It is neatly typewrit- 
ten, and bound in a book. Its 
high-spots are crystallized in charts. 
The president keeps a copy, the 
marketing officials and the adver- 
joing agency. 

hat book is the control. 

But it doesn’t become a law 
entirely sufficient unto itself. Far 
from it. 

Each year, a review analysis is 
made—an operating analysis. This 
analysis deals with the results of 

, and with special 
in 


findings are checked 
against the Fundamental Plan. 

On the basis of the Special Con- 
ditions plus the Fundamental Plan, 
an Operating Plan for each year is 
then formulated. This consists of 
the schedules, the particular copy 
and art interpretation to be used. 
It is specific application for a 
specific period of time. 

This Operating Plan involves 
still another technique—the tech- 
nique of keeping advertising rec- 
ords, of checking advertising 
results, of analyzing current con- 
ditions. It involves such things 
Has change of pace, introduction of 
freshening features and an ear to 
the ground of opportunity, all of 
which are functions of operating 
rather than of management, and 
therefore belong to another study, 
another article. 

But the first essential is to es- 
tablish the Fundamental Plan—for 
that is the control. 


Record Production and Profits 
of United States Cast Iron Pipe 


In the annual report of the United 
States Cast Iron Pipe, and Foundry 
Company, Burlington, J., president 
.. F. S. -Russell = that the ton- 
nage made, sold and shipped during 1923 
was the largest in the history of the 
tompany. Last year was also the most 
profitable, Net profits of $3,471,267 were 
pects for 1923 as against $1,022,242 
in 1922, P 
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Portland Express 


“The Paper That Goes Home!” 


Maine’s Greatest Daily 


The evening Express has a city circula- 
tion several thousand in excess of that 
of any other Portland daily, Thousands 
of Portland families take no other. 


Portland’s only three-cent paper ! 
Portland’s only evening paper ! 
Latest U. S. census figures (1920) com- 
pared with Express net paid city circula- 


tion indicate that MORE than 15 out 
of 16 Portland homes take the Express. 


“‘ATruly Remarkable Coverage’’ 
The Sunday Telegram 


Has Largest Sunday Circulation East 
of Boston 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston—New York—Detroit—Chicago 





‘ , 
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BY MAIL 


Direct to the Consumer 


The Mail Order Business is 
the shortest cut to profitable 
sales. 


Mail rderfdvertising 


a monthly magazine filled 
with inspiring, constructive 
and instructive articles by 
the foremost men in mail 
order and advertising circles. 
Subscription price $1.00 a 
year. 


Specimen copy free on request. 


MAIL ORDER ADVERTISING 
7 So. Dearborn St. Chicago, Hl. 
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A prevalent and 
catching disease 
among sales organizations is 
prospectitis. Its symptoms in- 
clude a burning desire to want 
more territory and prospects: than 
are good for the individual and a 
tendency to put all effort upon 
getting more customers on the 
books without sufficient attention 
to those already there. Afflicted 
organizations are more anxious 
to stage drives for new business 


Prospectitis 


than to make the business they 
now have deliver a real profit. 
The prospect file is put on a 


the 


pedestal and worshiped while 
i for 


customers’ list is taken 
granted. . 

Letting old customers shift for 
themselves, without an occasional 
idea to help them or at least a 
word of appreciation now and 
then, is poor business policy. 
Spending all the firm’s energy in 
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getting new customers and neg- 
lecting the old doesn’t work out 
well in the long run. The acres 
of diamonds are still found near 
home and the old customers have 
at least as much possibilities as 
brand new ones. 

Prospectitis is usually cured 
when a few customers, who have 
too long been taken for granted, 
follow the tendency, and like the 
afflicted salesmen, wander off 
looking for new green fields, 
When the old customers again 
become prospects the disease may 
be said to have run its course and 
a more sane manner of selling 
comes about. 


Variety—The In a letter to 
Spice of PRINTERS’ INK, 


Busi aul Findlay, 
usiness writer on mer- 


chandising topics, says that “as 
we leave the large centres of 
population we also leave special- 
ization in about the same ratio as 
the distance.” Mr. Findlay’s ob- 
servation is largely true. It is a 
fact that manufacturers should 
keep in mind in planning their 
distribution. 

Specialization is probably car- 
ried farther in New York City 
than anywhere else in the world. 
There is every imaginable kind of 
a specialist to be found in the 
metropolis and many that you 
never could have imagined. Of 
course a high degree of business 
specialization exists in other large 
cities, but it is true nevertheless, 
as Mr. Findlay suggests, that the 
opportunity for the specialist de- 
creases as you depart from the 
populous centres. This applies to 
every line of endeavor from re- 
tailing to the professions. 

Particularly in retailing, it is 
necessary to diversify after you 
get away from the _ crowded 
cities. It is advisable to diversify 
the lines even in a grocery store. 
It is not advisable for a grocer, 
outside the big cities, to be too 
much of a specialist. In the coun- 
try generally a grocer may carry 
many items as a part of his regu- 
lar stock that would be regarded 
as purely a side-line in a city stock: 
for instance, cigars, cigarettes and 
tobacco. The small-town and many 
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neighborhood grocers carry them 
as a matter of course. Also in 
many parts of the country, grocers 
handle oysters, even though they 
have no fish or meat departments. 
In New York, it is not the custom 
for grocers to carry oysters. 

The same reasoning applies to 
the hardware store. The larger 
the diversity of the hardware 
merchant’s stock, the smaller the 
town in which he can succeed. 
These diverse items, too, must not 
be carried as side-lines, but as 
regular departments of the busi- 
ness. Hardware Age _ recently 
published an article about the 
hardware department of Garver 
Brothers, of Strassburg, Ohio. 
This store does a $1,000,000 busi- 
ness in a town of 900 population. 
Here are the sales for 1922 of the 
various departments of its hard- 
ware section. 


Enameled ware 

Harness, whips, saddlery 
Cream separators 

Auto accessories 

Steel goods 

Farm implements . 

Gas engines 
Miscellaneous hardware 
Tires 

Fertilizers 

Guns, ammunition and sport goods 
Bee supplies 

Aluminum 

Oils and greases 

Stoves 

Roofing 

Poultry supplies 

Electric fixtures .. 


It is because Garver Brothers 
handle a large number of lines 
that they are enabled to do so 
much business. 

In one of the suburbs near 
New York, various men had for 
several years been trying to make 
a “go” of a green-goods grocery. 
Each of them gave up after a few 
months’ trial. Recently, however, 
the store fell into the hands of a 
man who added poultry, game 
and fish to the green-goods stock. 
Immediately the  store’s _ sales 
jumped enormously and it looks 
as though the new proprietor is 
going to make a big success of it. 

The W. Woolworth Com- 
pany will go into a town that has 
never been able to support a ten- 
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cent store, and through the simple 
plan of displaying a very “much 
larger variety of lines than the 
independent merchants carried, 
the community at once demon- 
strates its ability to support a ten- 
cent store. 

Even in our large cities, ex- 
treme specialization is perhaps 
carried too far. Several of these 


stores that sell only one or two 
items have given up the ghost. 


It would seem -” 
though the poli- 
a thea ticians we send 
axes to Washington to 
make our laws are utterly in- 
capable of giving the country a 
sound taxation program. Either 
they are ignorant of elementary 
economic principles or they choose 
to ignore economic truths for the 
sake of political effect. 

Of course this charge does not 
apply to all our representatives at 
Washington, but it does apply to 
many of them. Perhaps our legis- 
lators are not so much to blame 
as is our system of government. 
If a Congressman wishes to 
re-elected, he cannot antagonize 
the majority of his constituents. 
He cannot favor or vote for a 
measure that is unpopular with 
the folks on whom he is de- 
pendent for re-election. 

That probably explains why 
many of our laws, particularly 
those having an economic bearing, 
are so often nothing more than 
measures of expedience. The pub- 
lic is not well grounded in eco- 
nomic knowledge. Our legislators, 
therefore, even-though they know 
better, are obliged to give “the 
people” what. they want. 

Take the question of taxes. The 
majority of voters do not under- 
stand the effect of taxation. They 
think that certain classes, such as 
the rich or “big business,” should 
be made to stand the heaviest end 
of the burden of taxation. So far 
as justice goes that is all right, 
but the fact is that taxes cannot 
be made to stay where they are 
assessed. Almost inevitably they 
get into the price of the product 
or service that the taxpayer is 
selling. If the payer is not able to. 
pass the tax on, it cuts down his 
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income and thus impairs his in- 
vesting capacity, which, in itself, 
handicaps industry and in the long 
run hits the public. That is why 
it is always said that all taxes 
,are consumption taxes. They 
either retard consumption or come 
out of the pocket of the con- 
sumer. 

Let us see how this fact is af- 
fecting the farmer. Right now it 
is largely from farming sections 
that the strongest soak-the-rich 
taxation sentiment is arising. 

The trouble with farming ever 
since 1920 is that there has been 
a lack of parity in prices between 
the things the farmer buys and 
the things that he sells. The prices 
of farm products have been de- 
flated. The prices of manufactured 
products have been deflated, too, 
but not to the same extent. The 
two different price levels have 
gradually been getting a little 
closer together, but in many lines 
they are still a good distance apart. 
It is our prediction that they will 
remain apart as long as high taxa- 
tion exists or until the world de- 
mand for agricultural products 
catches up with the supply suffi- 
cently to move up farm prices to 
the level of manufactured prod- 
ucts. 

This should be easy to see. The 
reason for it is that manufacturers 
to a certain extent control their 
prices. A manufacturer must, ‘at 
least, get back the cost of his 
goods, which includes taxes. The 
higher his taxes, the higher his 
costs. He may for a short time 
sell without profit and even below 
the cost of production. But this 
cannot continue for long. Either 
he stops production or curtails it 
until prices recover. If he does 
not do either one of these two 
things and continues producing in- 
definitely at loss, he will go broke. 

The farmer, on the other hand, 
does not control his prices, except 
perhaps for certain specialties. 
Regardless of his costs, the prices 
he gets are largely controlled by 
world supply as it relates to world 
demand. While that inexorable 
law is working, thousands of 
farmers may become bankrupt, but 
the law cares nothing about that. 
It continues to work hardship un- 
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til demand catches up with supply. 

That gives us just one example 
of the effect of high taxes. To the 
extent that the prices of manufac 
tured products are raised through 
taxation, the former is affected ad- 
versely. To that extent, he is sui- 
fering from the tax burden on 
business. 


] Ever since adver- 
— On tising began to 
wi assert itself as 
Symbols an economic 
force manufacturers have searched 
high and low for simple under- 
standable symbols to _ identify 
their goods to possible buyers. 
Among products of equal quality 
and price the one that stands out 
from the others with greatest dis- 
tinctness will sell in greatest vol- 
ume. That may be platitudinous. 
Even so, it is a good thing to 
remember. If a symbol of some 
kind can do anything to shorten 
the spread between producer and 
consumer, the whole subject of 
trade-marks and symbols ought to 
receive more study than it does 
from most manufacturers. 

The picture of Gibraltar, the 
dog with his ear cocked toward 
the talking-machine horn, the 
Dutch girl chasing dirt, the can 
of overturned paint covering the 
earth, the yawning youngster, 
candlestick in hand, close by a 
tire—of what significance are 
these in distribution? Ask any 
schoolboy what they stand for 
and then remember again that the 
product that stands out clearest 
from the rank and file has the 
best chance of being remembered. 

There is no corner on originality 
and ingenuity. And when it comes 
to fixing the marketing claws deep 
in the common life and hanging 
on, there is often nothing that 
quite takes the place of a good 
symbol with a real story to tell. 


New Birmingham, Ala., 
Advertising Business 


H. D. Cullen and Rufus H. Bethea 
have formed a new advertising busi 


ness at Birmingham, Ala. Mr. Cullen 
is president. For the last ten years he 
has been ident of the Direct Ad- 
vertising Service of that city. Mr. 
Bethea, who has been associated with 
the Southern News Service, also of 
that city, is vice-president and treasure’. 
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Newell-Emmett Company 


Incorporated 
Advertising » Merchandising Counsel 


120 WEST THIRTY- SECOND STREET 


New York 


AN ADVERTISING 
AGENCY FOUNDED 
ON THE IDEA OF 
RENDERING SUPER- 
LATIVE SERVICE TO 
A SMALL NUMBER 
OF ADVERTISERS 


CulEeNnTs 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 
Johns-Manville Incorporated 
Western Electric Co. 
American Chicle Company 


‘‘NOT HOW MUCH, BUT HOW WELL”’ 
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|AT. 
The ne of Jantzen Knitting Mills is 
handled by Botsford-Constantine Company. 





Jantzen Knitting Mills individuals 
who read PRINTERS’ INK and 
PRINTERS’ INK MONTHLY: 


WEEKLY MONTHLY 


NAME 
J. A. Zehntbauer 


C. R. Zehntbauer 
Carl C. Jantzen 

J. R. Dodson 
Mitchell Heinemann 
A. J. Cormack 

E. F. Pautz 

H. L. German 
Royal Brown 

Miss M. Zehntbauer 
Richard Wisner 
Miss E. White 
Miss Dora Voitus 


TITLE 

President & General 

Manager 
Vice-President 
Secy. &@ Factory Mgr. 
Treasurer 
General Sales Mgr. 
Director, Credit Mgr. 
Manager Retail Stores 
Comptroller 
Asst. Credit Mgr. 
Manager Retail Store 
Factory Supt. 
Asst. to Gen. Sales Mgr. 
Assistant Accountant 


Yes Yes 
“ 
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Letters from readers of Printers’ Ink 
and Printers’ Ink Monthly 


Altorfer Bros. Company 

I want to hasten to thank 
you for your digest of our book 
“How 437 Dealers Brought 
Customers to Their Stores” in 
the article entitled “Getting 
Dealers to Swap Selling Ex- 
periences.” 

We are receiving requests 
from your readers in every 
mail for copies of this book, 
which is extremely gratifying 
to us and indicates beyond a 
doubt that Printers’ INK has 
many friends over the country. 
So far the requests have been 
from some of the biggest com- 
panies in the country, such as 
Eastman Kodak Company, 
Warren Paper Company, Gen- 
eral Motors and so on. 

C. H. SUNDBERG, 

Charge of Advertising and 

Sales Department. 


Gilbert H. Montague 
I have long contended that, 

next to a subscription for the 
official decisions of the Federal 
and State Courts, a subscrip- 
tion to PrinTers’ INK was the 
highest essential for the library 
of any lawyer who is called to 
advise upon questions relating 
to business competition. 

GiLcBerT H. MONTAGUE. 


The A. I. Root Company 

The writer is a subscriber to 
both Printers’ INK and PRINT- 
ERS’ INK MONTHLY. There are 
over a dozen members of our 
organization who are taking 
one or both of your papers. 

D. C. Bascock, 
Sales Promotion Manager. 


American Bottle Cap Co. 
There is no doubt in my mind 
but that your publication is a 
most important factor in modern 
business today. I have read it 
for several years. 
C. Gorpon Keys, 
President. 


Arnold Joerns Company 

It, may interest you to know 
how PrinTeERs’ INK is used here 
in our office. 

We receive duplicate copies, 
one of which is routed through 
the office, landing eventually in 
a bookcase. The other copy the 
writer takes home and goes 
through very carefully. Wher- 
ever an article, news item or 
particular paragraph is of spe- 
cial interest, that entire page or 
pages are torn out. Armed 
with these tear sheets, sometimes 
fifteen or twenty from a single 
issue, we write letters to our 
clients based on this informa- 
tion, issue office memos or work 
up copy ideas and keep attached 
the original clipping from 
PrinTers’ INK which inspired 
that particular action. 

J. J. Finvay, 
Vice-President. 


Durant Motors, Inc. 

I wonder if you appreciate 
what an essential publication 
Printers’ INK is today? Do 
you appreciate with what eag- 
erness it is looked for each 
week? So far as I am per- 
sonally concerned, it is an 
eagerness which I have been 
unablé to extend to any other 
publication that.I read. 

I think it is quite a remark- 
able thing to be able to say 
that about a publication. It is 
a sure sign of its vitality, of its 
completeness, of its ability, and 
of the entire satisfaction with 
which it serves the great fra- 
ternity it represents. 

J. H. Newmark, 
Manager of Sales Promotion. 


Pacific Fire Extinguisher Co. 
The president of this com- 


pany, the vice-president and 
general manager, and likewise 
the writer, are regular readers 
of Printers’ INK. 

HERBERT PARKER, 
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Little 


The 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


, H. Dickison, the sales man- 
ager of the Tide Water Oil 
Sales Corporation aims to- get 
photographs of all his salesmen. 
The company has between 200 and 
300 salesmen. These men are under 
the direct charge of their super- 
visors and are under the control 
of the division office. They are 
only indirectly answerable to the 
general sales headquarters in 
New York. Mr. Dickison may 
never have seen many of these 
salesmen. When he makes his 
annual swing around the circuit 
at convention time about the first 
of the year, he meets many of 
the salesmen for the first time. If 
he has previously seen a photo- 
graph of the new man, however, 
he is not an absolute stranger. 
The impression of the recruit, 
gained from the photograph, 
helps Mr. Dickison to recognize 
the newcomer and to get ac- 
quainted with him quickly. 

The Schoolmaster believes that 
Mr. Dickison’s scheme could be 
used by many other houses. With 
the tendency toward decentraliza- 
tion in control in large sales or- 
ganizations, it is well for head- 
quarters to have a pretty extensive 
record of the hundreds of men on 
its selling staff. This record should 
include a photograph. There are 
thousands of salesmen in the United 
States who live in their territories 
and who are under the manage- 
ment of a branch office, who never 
get into their home offices. These 
men are entirely unknown to 
those officers and executives of 
the company, whose duties keep 
them from visiting the branch 
offices. A photograph might give 
these desk-bound executives a 
better knowledge of the kind of 
representatives they have on the 
firing line. In line with this 
thought the president of one large 
company has a group picture of 
all his salesmen hung upon the 
wall before his desk. He insists 
that a new photograph be taken 
once every year. 

The Schoolmaster knows of ad- 


vertisers who try to have photo- 
graphs not only of their salesmen 
but also of their dealers or their 
dealers’ stores or windows. These 
photographs are most helpful to 
correspondents. When they are 
dictating a letter to a customer, it 
is their practice to have his folder 
before them. This folder con- 
tains a record of previous corre- 
spondence with the dealer, de- 
tailed information about him and 
a photograph if it has been found 
possible to get one. With the 
photographs before him, the cor- 
respondent will almost inevitably 
make his letter a little more point- 
ed and personal, than he could 
have made it without the assis- 
tance of the picture. 

Then, too, the photographs are 
useful in other respects. A pic- 
ture of a good window trim or 
a striking store scene, makes ex- 
cellent material for a_business- 
paper advertisement. In fact, 
there are several trade campaigns 


photographic scenes 
business establishments 
cessful dealers. be 


The Schoolmaster has always 
remembered a conversation he had 
with a successful politician some 
years ago. 

“How do I get ahead?” said 
the politician. “Easy. By doing 
favors for people—and by ask- 
ing them to do favors for me. 
And the older I get the more 
firmly I believe that the asking 
part is more important than the 
doing part.” 

Since then the Schoolmaster has 
seen this principle worked suc- 
cessfully again and again, not 
only in politics but in other fields 
of endeavor far separated from 
the getting and holding of the 
good-will of the body politic. 

He has often wondered why the 
principle is not applied oftener 
to business problems. He had the 
opportunity to think of the prin- 
ciple again recently when he saw 
a letter written by Grant Overton, 
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The Commercial Educational 
Tour of Great Britain 


arranged under the auspices of The College of Business 
Administration of Boston University offers you an oppor- 
tunity to attend the Advertising Convention to be held in 
London this summer as well as to visit the British Empire 
Exhibition. 


The full trip will cover a period of eleven weeks and is 
designed for business men interested in the big aspects of 
British business life and marketing conditions. 





Leading commercial and industrial establishments will 
be visited under the direction of British business men. 
In addition to this opportunity to chat informally with 
important leaders of British business life, you will meet 
some outstanding British educators and statesmen. 


Opportunity will be given for observing how business in 
your own line is conducted. 


The program includes motor and rail trips to places fa- 
mous in the literature, art and history of English life. 


By unusual cooperation, the college has secured the best 
in first cabin passage and hotel accommodations, at a cost 
probably cheaper than any other tour offered. 


The number is limited to 30. Registration should be 
made as soon as possible. 


A folder giving complete details of the trip will be mailed 
you on request. 


The College of Business Administration 


of Boston University 
525 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


(Professor Harold Whitehead, under whose leadership the 
tour will be conducted, will be in New York at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel on April 8, 9 and 10, principally to meet people 
who are interested in joining the party.) 
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Cabinet Work 
Wanted 


We are a large Eastern manu- 
facturer of furniture and office 
equipment. We are equipped to 
take on some additional business 
in our wood-working factories. 

perienced cabinet-makers and 

most modern machinery en- 
able us to produce special or 
stock jobs at reasonable prices. 
Volume business is_ solicited. 
Sample and display cabinets, 
radio cabinets and tables, library 
equipment, etc., are types of 
work that we are now handling. 


We can make anything that is 
made of wood where fine cabi- 
net work and volume production 
are factors. Write for quota- 
tions or factory representative. 


Address “C,” Box 165, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 


WANTED 


Industrial Advertising 


Salesman 


An established monthly magazine in 
the industrial field offers an oppor- 
tun: to an experienced advertising 
salesman. 





The man we are yoy A for may 


now be gs agg in the Chicago ter- 
ritory, or he may be in some other 
territory, but would like to locate 
in Chicago. Wherever he is, he is 
an unqualified success as advertising 
salesman, 

The job carries with it considerable 
copay, therefore the right man 
will be able to plan and carry through 
his own work, He will be able to 
maintain his enthusiasm against all 
obstacles. 

As to remuneration, he will visualize 
the op ortunity and want to match 
his ability against it by accepting 
a sensible drawing account against 
commissions, 

Make your letter complete. Answer 
in detail all of the questions you 
would ask if you were on our side of 
the desk. Your letter will be held 
confidential, and references will not 
be communicated with until negotia- 
tions have reached the Fangs where it 
is agreeable to you to have us do so. 

Members of our own organization have 
been advised of: this announcement. 

Address ‘“‘L.,”” Box 22, Printers’ Ink. 
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of the George H. Doran Company. 
The letter reads: 


Dear Mr. Bookseller: 

This time I want you to do something 
for me. 

For several years I’ve been trying to 
help you sell books. As a literary edi- 
tor and book reviewer, I made the same 
effort for another half dozen years— 
and am still making it. When Winter 
Comes to Main Street and American 
Nights Entertainment were perhaps my 
most important contributions to this end, 

ow I’ve written a novel, The 
Thousand and First Night, which has 
had some splendid reviews and has 
brought me some valued letters. It 
seemed to me the best thing I have 
done and I thought it was good by any 
standard. But I’d rather trust others’ 
judgment—which is now forthcoming. 
The book is off to a good start and I do 
feel that it has a good chance. 

I'd like to see The Thousand and First 
Night do well. Maybe you'll believe me 
when I tell you that any money it makes 
isn’t one-two-three to the pride and sat- 
isfaction that would be mine if it did 
do well. 

Some of the particularly good re- 
views are too long to quote in any let- 
ter, but on a separate sheet I send ex- 
cerpts; and need I say that every one 
of these excerpts represents a purely 
voluntary opinion? No. The standing 
of the writers and journals certifies that. 

I started out to ask you ‘to do some- 
thing for.me. It is simply this: Won't 
you help me put over The Thousand and 
First Night? This is a personal request 
from me to you. I wouldn’t make it 
if I didn’t think the book a good book 
with a good chance. If thé novel does 
well it more firmly establishes me and 
directly helps you. 

And as for return favors, I’ll welcome 


opportunities to do them. 
. Grant OVERTON. 


In this letter Mr. Overton has 
done a difficult job well. No mock 
modesty obscures the obvious sin- 
cerity of the letter. He is asking 
the bookseller, for whom he has 
done some valiant work in the 
past, to repay his efforts and he 
tells his reasons for asking the 
favor frankly. The Schoolmaster 
feels that this letter is an excel- 
lent example of a type of busi- 
ness correspondence that is too 
often neglected. 

*x* * * 

The week before Christmas is 
not the very best time of the year 
for the sale of agricultural im- 
plements. Yet an International 
Harvester Company salesman sold 
ten tractors and eight threshers 
during the pre-holiday week. 

The Schoolmaster read about 
this rather remarkable record in 
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If you are looking for a 


Sales [*5:"| Advertising 
Manager 


And want a man who understands 
the best advertising practice as 
related to sales and the best 
selling practice as related to 
advertising— 


You can logically consider me for 
the job. 


{ Four and a half years with a 
wholesale confectionery manufac- 
turer as salesman in three dif- 
ferent New England territories, 
as Cleveland City Salesman and 
as organizer and first manager of 
their Cleveland Branch. 


Four years’ executive experi- 
ence with the leading cafeteria 


company of the country, includ- 
ing opening and managing their 
then largest cafeteria. 


{| At present, and for the past 
year and a half merchandising 
executive with a New York ad- 
vertising agency, handling ac- 
counts that are national leaders 
in the grocery, drug and dry 
goods fields. 


f Age 32. 
graduate. 


| Please note that my experience 
includes successful wholesale 
selling, buying and advertising of 
food products. 


Married. College 


N 





You can reach me by addressing ‘‘J.,’’ Box 169, Printers’ Ink. 





& 











MUMUNNNAHUIUAAAAAUALAAEALA AS 
We Require Representation — 


to balance our perfectly developed producing organi- 
zation for the distribution of our NECROLIAN 
BRONZE. 

A comprehensive survey has proved conclusively 
that there is a tremendous field for our dignified 
display products. We have already served some of 
the large national advertisers with such matter as 
signs, placques and useful novelties. In fact, our 
limits to serve are unbounded. 

Our proposition is fundamentally sound. Our 
processes have been perfected to an unusual degree 
in a factory which is second to none in the country. 
Our connections are of the best and will withstand 
the most rigid investigation. 

If you believe, therefore, you or your organization 

possess the necessary sales attributes to properly bal- 

ance the above operating organisation, write us fully. 


GENERAL METALSMITHS, INCc., Jamestown, N.Y. 


lie 


iliiedidiitinceiemaaall 
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A Sales and 
Advertising 
Executive 


Has twelve years con- 
tinuous experience in 
manufacturing, adver- 
tising and selling mer- 
chandise to wholesale 
and retail drug trade. 


Available Now 


Gentile, married, now 
employed. Equipped 
with character, educa- 
tion, training, ability, 
health and experience. 
Address “K,” Box 21, 
Printers’ Ink, 230 So. 
Clark St., Chicago. 





























Advertising Manager 
or Account Executive 


I am seeking a bigger opportunity, 
either in charge of advertising for a 
manufacturing, mercantile or finan- 
cial concern, or in the copy depart- 
ment of a small but growing agency 
where I can advance to solicitor and 
account executive. That kind of 
work my ten years’ business experi- 
ence has taught me I am best fitted 
for. The previous experience in- 
cludes selling a high grade specialty, 
managing the advertisers’ service 
department of a trade publication, 
writing copy for two nationally 
known advertising agencies. Am 
energetic, versatile and a hard worker. 
Native born Christian. Will go any- 
where after two weeks notice to 
present employer. A word to your 
secretary will bring detailed infor- 
mation and samples of my work. 


Address “R,” Box 157, Printers’ Ink 
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the “Harvester World,’ the Inter. 
national Harvester 


) one think of 
balmy winds, lowing herds wend- 
ing their way slowly over green- 
carpeted fields or the old swim- 

As a matter of fact, 
the weather at the time Waldron 
compiled his record, is conserva- 
tively described as nippy. Farm- 
ers were sticking fairly close to 
their firesides. 

But Waldron believed the time 
was propitious to recall conversa- 
tions of last year and talk about 


Evidently the picture he painted 
in the minds of his farmer- 
prospects was not only glowing 
but accurate as well. At all 
events there is the record—ten 
tractors and eight threshers dur- 
ing a single mid-winter week—to 
prove that seasonal superstitions 
will fali before intelligent and 
resourceful salesmanship. 


On more than one occasion, the 
Schoolmaster has commented on 
the speed with which new inven- 
tions are ushered into national ac- 
ceptance and demand. The radio, 
of course, is the current example. 
Compare its progress with the 


machine. 
to fight every inch of the way for 
years. It was only after a long 
and almost bitter struggle that this 
labor-saving invention won a recog- 
nized place in the household and 
elsewhere. 

But radio has 
country-wide sales. 


jumped _ into 
In fact, 


Roger W. Babson recently point-j 


ed out, radio has developed so 
suddenly that few people realize 
how important, from a_ business 
standpoint, the industry has be- 
come. Mr. Babson says: 


The radio industry is new, but tt 
has grown so rapidly in the past two or 
three years that it compares very favor 
ably with many of the important long: 
established industries. On the basis of 


TIVBRSSITINSUERTURUBENTVEBETDOOINOIEFOERATODOTOOEEATIONFITATINIINIFENNTODE 


Teenie 


eveeeniniey 


VER/PAPAL/DUIEROUERAELORIIBOLTIVFHHDESRRINN BEUGEBE 


Vetereeienieiuy 
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It will be of interest to adver- 
tising men to learn that Ward 
E. Jewett is now associated with 
this organization. Mr. Jewett 
has had an experience of nearly 
twenty years in advertising and 
merchandising work, an experi- 
ence which we know. will be of 
real value to our clients. 

This agency has built, from a 
standing start, several million- 
dollar businesses. The methods 
which have accomplished these 
results will be explained to any 
advertiser by Mr. Jewett, with- 
out obligation, by mail or in 
person, 


SACKHEIM & SCHERMAN, /ne. 


A DNS 2 T34: BE HN: 
218 WEST FORTIETH STREET, NEW YORK 
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COPY WRITER 
WANTED 


A man or woman with knowl- 
edge of merchandise, with adver- 
tising ideas and the ability to 
express them in clear, lively, per- 
suasive English. And combined 
with this he or = — be na 
stranger to type, layout and plate 
“ae. There’s a good position 
waiting and a fair salary to start. 
Address “M” Box 23, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 























National Miller 


Established 1895 
Business and Technical 
eee wie te ae oe 
8. e . C. 
and A. 8. P, paper in the field. 


630 W. Jackson Bivd. Chicago 


























American fiumberman 


Published in CHICAGO 


wherever 


REA «Lumber, 


Member 
ae is cut or sold. 
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figures for the year 1923 it is probable 
that the American people will spend ap. 
proximately three hundred and fifty mil. 
lion dollars for radio equipment during 
the present year. 
conservative estimate of 

business in vacuum tubes alone js 
about fifty million dollars. At least five 
times as much, or two hundred and fifty 
million dollars, will be spent for radio 
sets and parts. ‘The sales of batteries, 
both dry-cell and storage batteries, will 
very likely amount to over forty-five 
million dollars. Miscellaneous equipment 
such as battery chargers, loud speakers 
and specialties may easily account for 
fifty million dollars more. 

It is interesting to see how the radio 
industry compares in dollars and cents 
with other large industries. Available 
figures on sporting goods, cameras, etc, 
show a value of about one hundred and 
eighty-five million dollars annually. Sales 
of radio equipment are running nearly 
twice as large as all kinds of sporting 
goods. 

The value of radio business is nearly 
twice as great as that of the carpet and 
rug business. For every dollar spent on 
furniture thirty-three cents is spent on 
radio. For every dollar spent for boots 
and shoes twenty-five cents is spent for 
radio. For every dollar spent for mu 
sical instruments of all kinds, including 
phonographs, pianos, organs, etc., sev 
enty-five cents is spent for radio. The 
value of radio business amounts to 
nearly three-fourths of the jewelry busi 
ness as a whole, including clocks, watches 
and novelties. 


It is very easy to credit this 
estimate with accuracy when one 
reads the recently issued annual 
report of the Radio Corporation 
of America. This report shows 
that against a gross income of 
$14,830,856 for 1922 the company 
increased its business last year 
to $26,394,789. The progress made 
by radio in 1923 is shown to have 
been even more remarkable when 
the company’s net income is com- 
pared with that of 1921. In that 
year, net income amounted to 
$426,799 or approximately one- 
eleventh of the 1923 net income. 
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Looking out of his study win- 
dow the day after a heavy snow- 
storm in New York, the School- 
master noticed a taxicab driver 
){ unusual enterprise. This taxi- 
cab driver had conceived the idea 
of ferrying people across from 
one corner to the other at the : 
rate of five cents a trip. 

The distance across corners is Offset Gravure 
hese about 5 = — — CORPORATION 
ened, though, that these eet bk 
or practically impassable to Illustrated Printing 
pedestrians because of the foot- 351 West 52nd Street 
deep slush. Consequently, this Rigs + sed 
taxicab driver, during the course 
of an afternoon, found several 
hundred people willing to pay five 
cents for a 35- a : } l 

In his own small way, the tax- °} 
cab driver illustrated an important / Available Now 
merchandising principle, which is Expert correspondent with 
simply this: There are markets wide experience as salesman 
that are springing up every mo- and considerable office expe- 
ment of the day, and they are rience in sales and advertis- 
captured by those who not only ing. Has handled hardware, 
recognize their existence, but also drug and grocery specialties 
act promptly to develop the possi- through regular channels in 
bilities they hold out. United States and Canada. 
Be ar Christian, 35, married, and 
Buys Chase-O and A-1 Metal willing to start at moderate 

Polish Business figure. Tell your secretary 
to arrange for an interview. 








The J. L. Prescott Company, New 
York malar of ay nes jene Address “‘H,”” Box 161, care 
chased the business and good-will of the . * 

A-1 Manufacturing Company, Philadel- of Printers’ Ink. 
phia, and will continue the manufacture 
of A-1 metal polish and Chase-O laundry 
crystals, G, F. Wiese, formerly vice- | | THREE OPENINGS for Three Men Who 
president and general manager of the Can Sell Nationally Advertised Shoes 
A-1 Manufacturing Company, will con- We want to add three men to our sales 
tinue in charge of the business. force. Our shoes are famous from coast 
to coast and are backed by a adver- 
tising. We believe that men who can 


W. T. Howell Dead —e Io about ADVESR TES: 


W. T. Howell, since 1904 the owner oe important emgee with our’ organiza- 

@ on as super shoe salesmen. 

4 be —— ae Company, Write in detail about yourself to ‘“F,”’ 
rmingham a., died at that city on Box 168, care of Printers’ Ink. 

March 19 at the age of forty-three. 


CANADIAN 
ADVERTISING 
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What Good Agency 
Needs an Expert 
on Canada Markets © 


A Canadian-American advertising 
man of much experience in United 
States and _ intimate, first-hand 
knowledge of Canada wants to join 
a good Advertising Agency—one 
that is interested in getting and 
holding American advertising in 
Canada as well as in this country. 
Capable of developing big busi- 
ness. 


Address “E,” Box 167, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 


Copy Writer Wanted 


Anestablished advertising agency 
requires the services of an addi- 
tional copy writer. 


Must be experienced in the prep- 
aration of advertising campaigns 
for various products. State ex- 
perience and salary required. Re- 
plies held in confidence. 


“D.,” Box 166, Printers’ Ink. 


SALESMANAGER 
Or Just Plain Salesman 


1 want a job, not a position. A place where 
hard work together wth initiative, original 
ideas and real results are required. Know and 
have visited every Dept. Store east of the 
Mississippi. Have and can create new sales 
channels. Desire change because | have 
vision enough to see the financial standing of 
my present employer isn’t healthy for my 
future. Age 30. Address ‘‘W,”’ Box 162, P. 1. 














Wanted—A Successful 
LITHOGRAPHIC SALESMAN 
who would like to associate 
himself with 

RODE & BRAND 
Established 1878 
200 William St., New York 
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De Forest Warns against 
Radio Advertising 


Lee De Forest, inventor, ‘speaking be. 
fore the Rotary Club at New York, last 
week, attacked the practice of broadcast- 
ing. advertising material by radio. 

o matter how much the radio gets 
for advertising today, declared Dr. De 
Forest, it will be an expensive practice 
in the end because it will depreciate the 
value and interest of broadcasting and 
eventually result in the restricted sale 
of receiving sets. 


C. E. Williams Dead 


Clarence E. Williams, vice-president 
and general manager of the Union News 
Company, New York, died on March 19 
at Short Hills, N. J. at the age of fifty. 
four. He was the son of William Henry 
Williams, founder of the Union News 
Company. 


American Booksellers to Meet 


The American Booksellers Association, 
New York, will hold its annual conven. 
tion at the Hotel Commodore, New York, 
from May 12 to 15. Advertising is one 
of several subjects scheduled for round. 
table discussion. 














One Man Agency 


For Sale 


This agency is located in a prosperous, 
progressive, beautiful mid- Westerr 
city which has two daily papers. It 
is seventeen years old and boasts of 
accounts of nine years standing. The 
major part of the business is devoted 
to retail advertising service although 
EF | considerable business outside 
a enjoys recognition from most 

newspapers and magazines. 
This is an excellent opportunity 
rienced who 





concern, ‘apab) 

$7,500 gross annually. Business and 

living expenses are most reasonable. 
Adcdress ‘‘B,’’ Box 164, Printers’ 

Ink, 230 Clark St., Chicago. 
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| Classified Advertisements 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
Printing Machinery and Supplies 
New or Pre-Used 
Printers’ Complete Outfitters 
Conner, Fendler & Co., New York City 
PERIODICALS, PUBLICATIONS, Etc., 
of all kinds, First-class work; real ser- 
vice; country prices. For samples of 
work see The Hat Industry, 392 Broad- 
way, or Shoe Findings, 200 Broadway, 
New York. Also others. Two hours 


(67 miles) from New York, STRYKER 
PRESS, Washington, N. J. Phone 100. 
ARTIST 
Free lance, expert in lettering and de- 
sign, may share advertising and printing 
office, rent free, New York City. Some 











work furnished. Box 419, Printers’ Ink. 
ADDRESSOGRAPH EQUIPMENT 
WANTED 





frames, machines. 
> . Schroeder, 799 Reese tee 
York City. Phone: Stuyvesant 9650. 
Would like to meet prospective 
partner -to act as sales manager 
for collection agency work. Write, 
giving particulars. Box 446, P. I. 





PUBLISHER’S REPRESENTATIVE 
The New England Motor—Motor Trade 
Magazine—with an exclusive automotive 
trade circulation uf over 14,000 ies in 
the New England States wants an advertis- 
ing representative in the following cities: 
New York, N. Y.; Chicago, IIl.; roit, 
Mich.; Cleveland, Ohio, and St. Louis, 
Mo. Commission basis only. New Eng- 
land Motor Trade Publishing Company, 
161 Massachusetts Ave., Boston, Mass. 


PRINTING 

McHarg Davenport, for the past four 
years vice-president and general manager 
of the Glen Cove Press at Glen Cove, 
Long Island, es the opening o 
a new plant—the Davenport Press, at 
Mineola, Long Island. ineola is out 
forty minutes from New York by the 
Long Island R. R. and has daily motor 
truck deliveries, Thanks to its out-of- 
town location the Davenport Press enjoys 
a eee low over-head whi it 
is glad te share and pass on to its cus- 
tomers. To fill in the gaps occasioned 
by our moving from Glen Cove, a limited 
amount of legal, book and direct-by- 
mail printing is solicited from estab- 
lished concerns seeking first-class print- 
ing at a fair price. The Davenport 
Press, Mineola, Long Island. el. 
Garden City 2192. 











A Well-Thought-Of Commercial and 
Color Printing House, in downtown 


as the nucleus for at least $50,000 addi- 
ional business, which we will expect him 
to bring to us. 

He may, or may not, wish to invest 
with the present owner-manager of this 
splendid re rendering a complete Art, 
Copy and Printing Service, with equip- 
ment, including ten cylinders and jobbers 
and bindery—a larger business than one 
man can easily direct. 

Should you know a man who can fill 
the above requirements, you will do him 
i favor by calling his attention to this ad. 

Address Box 412, Printers’ Ink. 


FOR SALE 

}2-page Hoe, 4 plate wide, 25,000—4, 6, 
, 10, 12, 14, 16 page straight and 
12,500—20, 24, 28, 32 pages collected, up 
to 8 columns, 13 ems. Page’ length 
2212 inches. Complete with 40-h.p. 
General Electric Motor and Controller 
ind Semi-Autoplate Caster, practically 
tew. Hoe Metal Furnace and other 
Stereotyping Equipment. Press in excep- 
tionally fine condition. Now dismantling 
and can ship promptly. Was printing 
Rochester ‘ost-Express,”’ acknowledged 

foe paper in Rochester and one 

the best in the country, owing to 
ixceptional magazine distribution. This 
an opportunity for a high-class equip- 
ent at very low figure. ire or write 
oronto Type Foundry Co,, Limited, 120 
Wellington, St., W., Toronto, Canada. 








HELP WANTED 
Advertising Solicitor 


Experienced, with established foreign 
daily newspaper, salary and commission. 
State references. Solicitor. Box 417, P. I. 


Wanted—Young man, stenographer, with 
knowledge of photographs, retouching, 
cuts, printing, etc., as assistant in adver- 
tising department of publisher. State 
age, education, experience, salary ex- 
pected. Box 448, Printers’ Ink. 


CONTEST MANAGER—Large publish- 
ing concern wishes to secure the services 
of a man who has had experience in 
conducting contests for building maga- 
zine circulation. Write, giving extent of 
your experience and salary desired. Ad- 
dress Box 440, Printers’ Ink. 


MAIL ORDER ASSISTANT 
Assistant to the manager of the mail- 
order department in a large book publish- 
ing house. Must be a good detail man, 
able to show a record of initiative and 
executive ability along mail-order lines; 
must be thoroughly familiar with the 
mechanics of circularizing and follow- 
up and with the manufacture of circular 
material; must know goon ——— 
to supervise daily entries of results, an 
the making of a monthly statement. We 
do mot want a circular writer, a copy 
man, or one who expects to originate 
selling plans, but a man who can and 
will assist in carrying out such plans 
after they are formulated. Apply with 
full particulars, age, experience and last 
salary received. ox 414, Printers’ Ink. 
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GOOD RETOUCHER 
Small, active New York agency, good 
accounts and big clients. Busy, moderws 
office, plenty of work, office studio space. 
Box 452, Printers’ Ink. 


‘PRINTERS’ 
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Agency Mechanical Production 

desires position. Thoroughly experi 
enced in agency routine. Understand 
printing, engraving, electrotyping and 
layout work. Box 421, Printers’ Ink. 





WANTED—A salesman already carry- 
ing a product of excellence to sell ex- 
ceptionally fine goods in glass. Must 
have ability to produce results. With 
arrangement suggested offer salary and 
issi Box 450, Printers’ Ink. 


WANTED—SALESMEN 
We specialize in the manufacture of 
Metal Tacker and Flange Signs, and can 
take on a few more salesmen, selling 
on commission only. Grimm Metal Sign 
Corporation, 700-02 South 18th Street, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Wanted: Artist—The best man we can 
secure for $3500.00 a year. Must be 
clever in layouts and dummies for direct 
advertising and catalog work, capable of 
delivering a high-class finished product. 
Apply with letter and samples to the 
Service Studio, 356 Congress Avenue 
East, Detroit, Michigan. 











ADVERTISING WRITER, young woman > 


nine years with two largest ageicie 
writing on leading accounts, know 

layouts, etc., outstanding record, desir 
good connection, 


WOMAN WRITER, WITH FASHION 
FILM, FICTION AND NEWS EDIT(¢ 
RIAL STAFF EXPERIENCE, wish 
free-lance copy work for agencies 9 
others. Box 426, Printers’ Ink. 
FREE-LANCE LETTERING, DE 
SIGN and LAYOUT ARTIST ope 
for few extra accounts, 

Box 433, Printers’ Ink. 











Big New York agencies’ Copy-Plan chie 
eight years, Part or full time. 
Printers’ Ink. 





A well-organized art organization, ver- 
satile and trained in merchandising ideas, 
needs a salesman with successful experi- 
ence in this field or along similar lines. 

is is an attractive proposition for 
the right man. Straight salary, commis- 
sion or salary-and-bonus arrangement. 
Box 449, Printers’ Ink. 





ADVERTISING SOLICITOR FOR 
NEW MAGAZINE 


We want a man familiar with the national 
sporting goods advertising field, and with 
a wide acquaintance among advertising 
agencies to sell space in a new, general 
sports magazine located in New York 
City and published by an organization of 
national reputation. : 
Excellent opportunity for the right 
man, Write, giving full particulars with 
reference to experience and ability; also 
state salary expected. Box 441, P. I 


A special agency of national reputation, 
well established and having a substantial 
business offers exceptional inducements 
and unusual opportunities to one or two 
skilled advertising salesmen. whose 
caliber measures up to requirements. 
Applicants must set forth specifically 
actual experience in soliciting advertis- 
ing, previous and present connections, 
remuneration expected and full -qualifica- 
tions. Also state whether references as 
to stability, etc., can be supplied if 
required. All applications confidential. 
Address, Box 413, Printers’ Ink. 





_ SECRETARY-STENOGRAPHER 
Six years with one advertising agency 
Secretary to executive. Now employed 
Seeking more responsibility and broad 
horizon. Box 444, Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising Space Salesman—Produc 
tive, clean record; ripe experience; wid 
twelve-year acquaintance city and East 
ern advertisers and agencies; high grade 
exceptional credentials. Box 435, P. | 
Young man, 25, neat, intelligent, witl 
knowledge of Commercial Art, i 

position with reliable firm. Ten years 
general business experience. Chance fo 
advancement. Box 436, Printers’ 


SECRETARY-STENOGRAPHER—| a 
seeking a go position for my thor 
oughly capable secretary, a woman 0 
twenty-four with a pleasing personality 
She is also equipped to take charge of 
mail-order department. Box 415, P. | 


Secretary-Assistant—Young lady, am 
bitious, refined, well educated, 4 years 
advertising and publicity experience 
would like to connect with advertising 
publicity or editorial executive. (ood 
references. Box 418, Printers’ Ink. 


Classified Manager, well recommended 
four years’ experience, various papers 
splendid record, now on second pape 
large Middle West city, good executiv 
an salesman. Excellent references 
Age 24, go anywhere. Box. 422, P. | 




















MISCELLANEOUS 


RADIO TRADE LISTS 
Corrected daily; addressing $2.50 per M; 
circular on request. Sydell Radio Ser- 
vice, 410 West 31st Street, New York. 
Chickering 9841. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


aDvEnseese SALESMAN 
writing, layouts, newspaper expe- 
po direst-mail knowledge, practical 
inter; executive ability. Age 29. Seek 
exas-Oklahoma connection where op- 
portunity limited by ability only. Box 
424, Printers’ Ink. 














ADVERTISING MAN a 
Seven years’ experience in advertisin 
and sales promotion; fluent, convincin 
writer; initial salary not as important a 
ultimate opportunity; age 31; Christia 
Box 429, Printers’ Ink. 


ACCOUNTANT, OFFICE MAN- 
AGER—high-grade man, fourteen 
years’ tgs me experience, 
financial and analytical state 
ments, credits, tax reports, desires | 
connection with agency. Excellent | 
references, Available short notice, 
Moderate salary. ‘Advertiser, 
Eight Hunt "Sireet, Elmhurst, | 
Long Island. 








Write Box 438, P. | 
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WANTED—Handling complaint corre- 
pondence has been my special forte 
for past five years on popular maga- 
zine. Consider offer elsewhere. E. C. 
Cleveland, 930 North Ridgeland Ave., 
Oak Park, Ill. 


ADVERTISING AND DIRECT-MAIL 
PRODUCTION MAN—15 years’ experi- 
ence. Designs, writes folders, booklets, 
catalogs, publication copy. Practical 
knowledge type, presswork, plates, paper. 
A work-eater. Box 431, Printers’ Ink. 


EASTERN ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVE 
New York office established 1915. Ex- 
ceptional PERSONAL service available. 
Extended acquaintance among Eastern 
advertisers and advertising agencies. 
Will consider one additional high-grade 
publication. Box 434, Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising Salesman wishes new con- 
nections; 10 years’ advertising experience. 
Varied experience on class and trade 
publications, past five years selling adver- 
tising specialties and high-grade indoor 
signs. ide acquaintance in Boston and 
Northeastern territory. Box 443, P. I. 


ADVERTISING SALESMAN—Long, suc- 
cessful experience; reliable, resourceful 
worker; familiar general magazine, class, 
trade publications; wide acquaintance 
agencies, advertisers New York and East- 
ern territory, available for recognized 
medium; best references. Box 442, P. I. 


SALES MANAGER 

with knowledge of advertising, 15 years’ 
experience, having reached the limit of 
his opportunity, desires to make a change. 
Good organizer, systematizer. Has the 
ability to build up good sales organiza- 
tion, and the personality to handle and 
enthuse men. Would consider a 

field position. Box 437, Printers’ Ink. 


MORE ADVERTISING 


FOR A 
CLASS MAGAZINE 

Some class magazines carry five or 
ten pages of advertising and deserve 
hirty to 100 pages per issue.  % 
Will contract to increase advertising 
for such a publication—and will possibly 
purchase an interest. Box 416, P. I. 


PRINTING AND PUBLISHING 
here is a large printing or publishing 
mpany in which I can be of invaluable 

service to the owner or manager; my ex- 
perience covers practical printing, typo- 
graphical designing, estimating, cost and 
production work, plant reorganization 
nd supervision, purchasing and office 
management with large companies; have 
ecured unusual results and can prove 
Box 439, Printers’ Ink. 


- ° 
oung Woman Fashion Editor 
raduate college journalistic course with 
ater newspaper training, and two years 


























dent assignments on women’s subjects, 
lothing particularly, for trade and con- 
mer papers. Will also handle advertis- 
g for specialty shops on part-time basis. 
Dpportunity for editors or stores to ob- 
hin superior services reasonably. Writer 
s connections with many Chicago depart- 
nent stores and principal women’s wear 
anufacturers, Address Box 432, P. I. 


PRINTERS’ 





INK 


WE CONNECT THE WIRES 


ELL US about that 

vacant position and 
let us tell you about the 
man who is ready and fit 
to fill it. 


We operate as an employment 
bureau exclusively in the ad- 
vertising and publishing field. 
No charge to employers, 


FERNALD'S EXCHANGE, INC. 
THIRD NAT'L B'LOG., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





DESIRES CHANGE 
Young lady now employed as advertising 
manager and house-organ editor wishes 
similar position or something in advertis- 
ing work along a different line. Any- 
where in United States. Box 445, P. I. 


Display Street Salesman just termi- 
nated successful career as classified mgr. 
Last paper 75,000, wish to connect on 
display staff of good paper. Proven pro- 
ducer, straightforward, very well recom- 
mended. Age 25, available now—make 
an offer. Box 423, Printers’ Ink. 


CIRCULATION MANAGER-—8 years 
with leading trade publication. Believe 
in quality rather than quantity circul- 
lation. Ability and experience in build- 
ing up permanent sales organizations. 
Qualified to handle all departments of 
circulation work. Box 420, P. I. 


Copy Writer—Chicago 


Am with fine agency; have been three 
years. Am writing large national ac- 
counts. Want Chicago position. Married. 
Twenty-eight years old. $5,000 minimum. 
Box 427, Printers’ Ink, Chicago Office. 


The President of a Large Mail-Order 
Corporation, having sold out his interests 
for personal reasotis, seeks new connec- 
tion as business or general manager, 
assistant to such a manager, or secretary 
to a man of sufficiently large affairs to 
make such a position worthwhile. Pres- 
ent salary $7,000, but type of work and 
prospécts more important than salary. 
Box 428, Printers’ Ink. 


SALES PROMOTION -ADVS. MAN 


Young man, 7 years’ experience in 
promoting sales through sales letters, 
direct-mail, trade and technical publica- 
tion advertising, seeks position with 
manufacturer or agency. 
Writes in a clear, convincing style. Has 
analyzed territories and helped strengthen 
them. He has not always been tied to 
his desk but has been on the road en- 
ged in selling and research work. 
as worked “‘hand-in-glove’’ with sales- 
men. 
At present head of Sales Promotion 
Dept. he organized and developed. 
Have you a place for me in your 
organization? Address Box 425, care 
of Printers’ Ink. 
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BOSTON 


—a city with a divided market 
e 


OR the national advertiser, Boston is a 
peculiar city. Here have been achieved 
some of the greatest advertising successes ever 
recorded. And here, too, have been witnessed 
the failures of seemingly powerful campaigns. 
Yet, Boston is not a difficult market. It is 
merely different.. Boston is a divided city. 
Reach both groups in Boston with your mes- 
sage, and your sales problems are at an end. 
This separation of Boston’s population is not 
an arbitrary grouping of native-born and for- 
eign; of rich and poor; of class and mass. 
Rather, it is a division in thought, habit and 
preference influenced by centuries-old traditions 
and customs. A natural process of evolution 
that has split even Boston’s newspapers. 
Serving one of these great groups in Boston 
are three of the major Boston dailies. Your 
message in any one of these papers will reach 
an important section of the Boston audience. 
But, your advertising in all of them would still 
leave the foremost group of Boston buyers un- 
covered. For this group is covered only by the 


Herald-Traveler. 

Daily, the Herald-Traveler goes into the homes of 
Boston’s most responsive customers. Daily it carries 
into those homes a greater volume of national adver- 
tising than any other newspaper in Boston. And 
daily it will demonstrate for you how effectively it 
bridges the unseen barrier to profits in Boston. 

In Boston, as in no other community, coverage is 
less a matter of circulation than of selection. “The 
Road to Boston” and “Mistress Boston Goes to 
School,” are two informative booklets that explain at 
length the reasons for Boston’s divided market. Both 
should be in the hands of every thoughtful advertiser. 
Both will be sent you, gratis, upon receipt of a 
request on your business stationery. 





BOSTON HERALD-TRAVELER 
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The Chicago Territory, Zone 7, overshadows 
pose other zone in  poiat of desirability asa 


et. And The ago Sunday Tribune 
overshadows every ocher medium—weekly or 
monthly—as a selling influence in this market 


The Chicage Tribune 


QUTHE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPA 




















